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Local Union No. 122 has notified me that a man by the name of 
Elmer Fields has been suspended from their union for violation of his 
obligation. He has left that district and is undoubtedly now working at 
our craft in some other city. Local unions will please take notice. If 
this man is working in your district, or has been admitted to your union, 
see to it that he gets a clear card from Local Union No. 122. 


Local unions send into this office the names of men who have been ' 


suspended from their union for one thing or another and ask me to pub- 
lish same in the Journal. I desire to say, that while I am willing to do 
this, quite often space will not permit, and it is therefore utterly impos- 
gible for'me to comply with these requests. Matters of an important 
nature pertaining to our organization are crowding the pages of our 
Journal in such a manner that it is impossible for us to publish matters 


of a local nature which are not important to the entire organization and : 


would only apply to local districts. We, therefore,.ask our unions not 
to be asking us to publish statements that are not of serious importance 
to the entire organization. We cannot publish notices of deaths, births 
or marriages. Paper costs so much that it is impossible for us to pub- 


lish affairs that do not apply to the general principles of the trade union | 


movement. 
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BENEFITS OF UNIONISM TO 
THE WORKER 


Y associating him- 
self with the oth- 
ers employed in his 
trade the worker 
secures control 
over the supply of 
his labor power in 
the labor market. 
Through the organization thus 
established he is enabled to offer 
his labor power under advanta- 
geous conditions and to have some- 
thing to say as to the terms un- 
der which his labor power is to 
be sold. He can sell it at the 
best possible terms, and if a lower 
price is bid he can refrain from 
selling. If the indifferent workers 
can be urged to think a little more 
as to how they can most advan- 
tageously sell their only possession, 
their own labor power, much al- 
ready has been gained. If they 
are urged to keep on thinking for 
themselves they will soon come to 
the conclusion that jointly with 
their fellow workers they must try 
to regulate the supply of labor 
power and to make the demand 
more constant and steady. The 
sooner the great masses of the 
workers arrive at this conclusion 
the sooner it will be possible to in- 
fluence the standard of living of the 
workers in their entirety, and they 
sooner can be educated as to higher 
aspirations and pretensions. 


The workers in the backward 
and less civilized parts of the world 
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are compelled to work longer hours 
and they receive lower wages. They 
have no opportunity for mental and 
physical development; they are 
backward physically and mentally, 
and consequently it is difficult to 
educate and enlighten them. This 
fact becomes more apparent when 
these workers come to the country 
where better wages are paid and 
where the hours of work are fewer 
and where, consequently, the work- 
ers have higher aspirations, and 
are able to lead a better life. These 
backward workers gradually adapt 
themselves to their new surround- 
ings, anxious and eager to enjoy 
the better life. This is explained 
by the fact that in most cases they 
were able to associate in their 
workshops with more. enlightened 
workers, who educated them to the 
conditions prevailing, showing 
them the possibilities of a better 
life and urging them to accept 
them. They find that it is better 
and more advantageous to work 
only eight instead of twelve hours 
and to receive $4 instead of only $2 
a day. It is better to live like a 
. human being instead of being con- 
stantly in the yoke of beasts of bur- 
den. Such à worker, who once has 
seen the light, can not very easily 
be induced again to work longer 
hours and earn less, or to forego 
the better things of life to which he 
has learned to be entitled. Who 
would dare to deny that education 
of the workers to higher cultural 
desires is one of the most noble ob- 
jects of the trade union movement? 
The latter not only awakens within 
the worker higher cultural desires; 
it always awakens a feeling of self- 
respect. 

When the workers in their trade 
union organization have realized 
their class condition, when they 
have realized the necessity of cul- 
tural elevation, when they have 
thoroughly accepted the principles 
of solidarity and of belonging to- 
gether, only then will the organiza- 


tion be able suecessfully to attempt 


the realization of its principal ob- 
jects, the achievement of more fa- 
vorable and improved wage and 
working conditions, because it 
knows that it can safely depend 
upon the moral qualifications of its 
fighting members. But the organ- ' 
ization knows only too well that no 
complete suecess is ever achieved 
merely when a struggle has been 
successfully terminated. It knows 
that it only can then boast of real 
success when its members also 
show themselves worthy of the suc- 
cess, which means when they care- 
fully watch that never again any 
of the things gained and achieved - 
are lost. 


An organization being composed 
of such members and being 
equipped with strong financial re- 
sources can safely look forward, no 
matter how serious the impending 
situation may be. Well educated 
members and a well-founded or- 
ganization can therefore’ exercise 
an immeasurable influence upon the 
formation of wage and working 
conditions without it being neces- 
sary to call upon the membership 
for a fight. The mere existence of 
a strong organization often suffices 
to bring the combative and pugna- 
cious elements among the employ- 
ers back to their senses without any 
fight. The material achievements 
of the members organized within 
the trade unions, valued at millions, 
have only been brought about 
through the educational efforts on 
the part of the organizations; and 
the efforts of the employers, be they 
large or small, to keep the wages 
as low as possible, have always been 
successfully frustrated, owing to 
opposition on the part of the organ- 
ization. 


What the trade unions have done 
for the workers in this regard is 
immense. 
been in position to improve the con- 
dition of their members in order to 
meet the higher cost of living. 


The trade unions have © 
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Their mere existence exercises a 
magic power over all who are not 
able to exist without the exploita- 
tion of the labor power of others, 
and who are being compelled to 
give in to the demands of the own- 
ers of the labor power and to grant 
to them everything that is neces- 
sary to lead a decent life.—Ex. 


LABOR ACCEPTS ITS RESPON- 
SIBILITIES 


One hundred per cent. efficiency 
must be the patriotic aim of both 
employers and wage-earners dur- 
ing the war. Otherwise the cause 
of the Allies and of democracy is in 
danger. This duty has been ex- 
pressed by the Hon. W. M. Hughes, 
premier of Australia, in an anes 
to American wor kingmen. 

“Workers of America, we are in 
the greatest of all wars. It is a 
people's war, a fight for democracy 
and liberty, which we must fight 
out to a finish. There is no other 
honorable way. The future of la- 
bor depends on victory ; and victory 
depends as much on the workers as 
on the soldiers actually fighting in 
the field. More than all, it depends 
on the workers of America, the men 
building ships, making munitions, 
providing food for the soldiers over 
there. 

"You are the great army of 
skilled workers whom Germany 
fears most of all. You are pace- 
makers in the great race against 
time. Upon you the eyes of the 
world are turned; on you rests a 
tremendous responsibility. Not 
only the millions of American sol- 
diers, but the soldiers of all the Al- 
lies look to you to see them through 
to that victory for which they are 
fighting so heroically. 

“Workers of America, to you has 
come a great opportunity. You 
have the power to render a lasting 
service to the cause of liberty and 
democracy. The cause of militar- 
ism is a deadly menace to Ameri- 


ca, to democracy and to labor. If 
Germany triumphs, labor and de- 
mocracy must fall. Be up and do- 
ing " 

The appeal.thus sounded by Mr. 
Hughes is being heeded by the 
workers throughout the United 
States. The nation was aston- 
ished to learn that the New York 
Shipbuilding Company had com- 
pleted the Tuckahoe, ready for 
launching, in twenty-seven days. 
Then came word from the Pacific 
coast of an even greater feat—the 
launching of the 12,000-ton steam- 
er, Defiance, thirty-eight days after 
her keel was laid. At Mare Island 
the workmen launched a destroyer 
in seventeen and a half days, al- 
most cutting the world’s record in 
half, and the vessel was in commis- 
sion and flying the United States 
flag in seventy days. 

It is not alone in shipbuilding 


that labor has shown the splendid 


response that has attracted univer- 
sal attention—though the greatest 
individual feat by any workingman 
during the war was the driving of 
4,875 rivets in one day by a ship- - 
yard worker. In Nashville, Tenn., 
the greatest powder plant in the 
world has been completed three 
months ahead of schedule. 


More coal is being produced and 
with a smaller number of workers 
than heretofore. From every part 
of the country comes likewise news 
not only of labor's tremendous ef- 
fort, but of labor's grim determina- 
tion to see things through to the 
finish, regardless of any and all 
sacrifice. In a Connecticut plant, 
for example, the workmen volun- 
tarily gave three hours’ work on 
July 4 and are credited with having 
accomplished almost as much as 
would ordinarily have been done in 
nine hours. 


The 100 per cent. efficiency for 
which the Department of Labor is 
striving will come from two things 
—a thorough realization of the 
need and a determination to meet 
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that need. Labor in America and 
Europe alike is performing a tre- 
mendous task; there is still much 
to be done, but these striking ex- 
amples have shown the way. The 
glory of it all is that labor has vis- 
ualized the needs of our armies and 
our peoples and its own relation to 
those necessities. Labor accepts 
that responsibility enthusiastically, 
loyally. With our splendid army 
on the battlefields of Europe, rein- 
forced by an efficient industrial 
army in America, militarism is 
doomed to defeat. Democracy will 
be triumphant on the earth.—W m. 
B. Wilson, in The Federationist. 


LABOR BOARD'S AWARD 
REJECTED BY BOSSES 


The Smith & Wesson: Arms 
Company of Springfield, Mass., is 
in favor of this Government's war 
policy against autocracy, but it op- 
poses Uncle Sam's efforts to extend 
democracy at home. | 

The company has refused to ac- 
cept the award of the National War 
Labor Board, which ordered it to 
recognize collective bargaining, 
abandon its individual contract 
system and reinstate victimized 
trade unionists. The company has 
notified the War Department that 
it can take over its plant. Under 
the law the Government can com- 
mandeer this or any other plant, 
regardless of the company’s wishes. 

The Machinists’ Union has been 
conducting a successful organizing 
campaign among the 1,200 men and 
women employes of Smith & Wes- 
son. Prior to this these employes 
were compelled to buy their own 
tools, oil, waste, and even ice. 

To more effectively oppose trade 
unionism the company forced indi- 
vidual contracts on employes, who 
were discharged as fast as it was 
found that they had affiliated with 
organized labor. On this question 
the National War Labor Board 
ruled: 


“The practice of the company in 
times past to take restrictive per- 
sonal contracts, even if lawful 
when made, is contrary to the 
principles of the National War La- 
bor Board, and the practice of tak- 
ing such contracts should be dis- 
continued during the period of the 
war.” | 

To enforce this decision and to 
assure workers of their right to 
bargain collectively, the board as- 
signed representatives to see that 
its award was complied with. 

This was too much for these pa- 
triotic gentlemen, who shriek 
against the kaiser’s autocracy.— 
News Letter. 


HORSES IN DEMAND 


The State Council of Defense, in 
its current bulletin, calls attention 
of Indiana farmers to the opportu- 
nity the horse market is certain to 
offer to them after the war. A gov- 
ernment report from Holland is 
quoted to show that the Germans 
have been paying $500 to $2,000 a 
head for horses and have bought 
until the Netherlands government 
stopped the traffic because of fear 
of a horse shortage in Holland. The 
Germans bought 250 horses in Swe- 
den at $1,740.21 a head and would 
have taken more if there had been 
more available. 


The war undoubtedly had — 


brought about a great shortage in 
the supply of horses in Europe. All 
will remember how tens of thou- 
sands of horses were shipped from 
this country for the use of the Al- 
lies in the earlier days of the war. 
None of those will come back. Even 
the surviving animals in our own 
army equipment in Europe will be 
in such demand abroad that it 
would be false economy to reship 
them to this country where the de- 
mand and price will be less than in 
Europe. 

There is certain to be à TM de- 
mand for horses for export to Eu- 
rope when peace conditions have 


. 
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been established, as ours is the 
market most aecessible. The re- 
sult should be a very substantial 
advance in prices, as the Council of 
Defense suggests, and correspond- 
ing profit to those farmers who 
have been forehanded and taken 
advantage of the opportunity. 
There is not likely to be an over- 
production in this country while 
Europe’s supply is depleted. 

It is an interesting fact that we 
of all the belligerents have not only 
maintained our normal quota of 
horses, but have actually increased 
our supply as the war has pro- 
gressed. Shipping limitations pre- 
vented us from sending horses to 
the war zone in such numbers as to 
cut down our own supply. We had 
20,962,000 horses in this country in 
1914. .The number has increased 
steadily since and we now have 21,- 


. 505,000. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE LISTS 


Most of us now turn first of all 
to the daily roll of sorrow and of 
honor which every paper in our 
land is proud to carry. You can 
see elderly men hanging around the 
front yard an hour ahead of break- 
fast time waiting for the newsboy. 
They will not budge from the gate 
until those fateful names have all 
been scanned. Every list is a brief 
review of our United States. from 
Montesano, Wash., to Adairsville, 
Ga., and of all names from Adams 
to Zimmerle. The dullest can feel 
that what was only a newspaper 
has now become a herald of eternal 
things. A casualty list is not news, 
but the final proof of the heroism 
of our country’s sons. Nor, in 
spite of grief, does it relate only to 
the past. Those who have fallen 
fell fighting for a better future, 
and, thus departing, leave it to us 
to make or mar that coming world 
for which they cared so much. . An 
English poet, John Masefield, has 
put it in better words than ours: ' 

"Now the young men are bring- 


ing us the water of peace. This 
will, I believe, be the peace that 
passeth understanding, when we 
shall have our lives again, our loves 
again, and can do our work. It 
will be like the drinking of the 
blood of these young men. Love 
and courage are the main things in 
this life. With them you can face 
the world. We will need them when 
we try to remake the world. May 
your country and mine stand to- 
gether in the remaking of this 
world a little nearer to the heart’s 
desire." 

To keep the daily roll of our dead 
from becoming a record of failure 
our nation must be true to that in- 
spiration and that trust.—Collier’s. 


WANT WAR LABOR BOARD 
ABOLISHED | 


Abolishment of the War Labor 
Board as soon as cases now in pro- 
cess of disposition are completed 
was recommended to Secretary Wil- 
son on November 12 by William H. 
Taft and Frank P. Walsh, joint 
chairmen. 

The joint chairmen, in their let- 
ter, said the President had created 
the board to promote maximum 
production during the war, and that 
the end of hostilities had removed 
the reason for its existence. 

About 100 cases now are in prog- 
ress of disposition by the board and 
should be disposed of, the chairmen 
said, because a large number of the 
awards will be retroactive. Three 
hundred unheard cases are pend- 
ing. 


The best kind of glory is that 
which is reflected from honesty.— 
Exchange. 


Whenever evil befalls us, we 
ought to ask ourselves, after the. 
first suffering, how we can turn it 
into good. So shall we take occa- 
sion, from one bitter root, to raise 
perhaps many flowers. — Leigh 
Hunt. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


INCE our last issue I had to have a meeting with a certain cabinet 
member in Washington on business pertaining to our organization. 
I suppose you think this was quite an honor. Well, let me tell you 
right off-the-reel quick—it is quite tiresome and unpleasant to talk or 
meet with any of those big politicians in Washington, but this gentle- 
man in question (and I eannot in my heart honestly call him a gentle- 
man) was the most disgusting human being I ever had the misfortune 
of having to talk to and were it not for the position I hold as your Presi- 
dent, I would have more pointedly resented some of the contemptible 
things he said. A more unsympathetic, unfriendly individual toward 
Labor I never met, and I have met some beautiful birds in my fourteen 
years as an officer of our union. The most ignorant employer could not 
have been more unreasonable. But I had to take it, I am your Presi- 
dent; I am Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, and I could 
not afford to tell him what I thought of him; the papers would say I 
insulted a cabinet officer, so I just thanked him kindly for giving ime the 
interview and withdrew. But you can never picture my feelings on the 
inside, and the cruel part of it is, we are trying to help the party of 
which he is a cabinet member. But, like the union, you cannot curse 
the whole union for one of its rotten officers, so also with this political 
party. ᾶ 


The Milk Wagon Drivers of Cleveland, Local Union Νο. 449, have 
been very successful since their organization was started. They have 
just signed an agreement which grants them a substantial increase in 
wages and a hundred per cent. union shop with their employers. They 
not only have the men that drive milk wagons in their union, but they 
have the bottle and milk checkers, barn men (day and night), wagon 
washers, and the route men are also members of the organization and 
conditions have been established for each class of men. Organization 
has meant for those men in a short time almost one hundred per cent. 
increase in wages. The officers of the local union are working steadily 
night and day toward bringing into the union every man who drives a 
milk wagon in and around the city of Cleveland. The Editor wishes 
them continued success and prosperity. 


I mentioned in the columns of the Journal last month the death 
of Brother James Boyle, who left a widow without much of this world’s 
goods. Jim was in bad health for several years and could not possibly 
get any insurance, but the local unions of Cincinnati, realizing the con- 
dition of his family and that he was never a man who looked for any- 
thing except enough to live on, came to the assistance of his widow and, 
instead of erecting a monument for Jim, the unions subscribed a total of 
nearly $2,200, which will help to keep his widow in comfortable circum- 
stances for the rest of her life. 


"m". 
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AST month I reported a meeting which I had in Washington with 
I, Mr. Taylor of the American Railway Express Company relative to 

the organization of the express drivers and a betterment of their 
conditions, also the organization of other employes and their right to 
organize. I stated then that there were some points we could not agree 
on, and that those points were left to Director-General McAdoo to Settle. 
He has rendered a decision, similar to all other decisions rendered, which 
is, that there is no prejudice against men joining an organization, but 
that the Board established to regulate wages and working conditions 
of employes in all of the railroad departments would take care of the 
matter of wages for express employes, and that the representatives of 
the men would be received and given consideration. Our membership 
will understand that the government cannot legally say that it will not 
deal with organized bodies of workers, neither can it say that it will not 
deal with unorganized bodies. The government must recognize the 
rights of all citizens. From our dealings with the railroad departments, 
and what we know of them, they would much rather deal with duly elect- 
ed representatives of the men through regularly organized bodies. Or- 
ganizer Ashton is now in Washington looking after this situation. In 
the meantime prepare to organize the express drivers, chauffeurs and 
helpers in every district into an organization and send to the Interna- 
tional for a charter as soon as you can. 


< — — ——— 


Do not find fault because everything you read in the Journal is not 
in accordance with your personal opinions. You realize that the Editor 
cannot possibly please every one of our readers, numbering eighty thou- 
sand, all with the right to think as they please. Just read the Journal 
and take out of it what you think you ought to take and let the other 
fellow take and digest what you leave for him, and so on. After all 
there is no question but what every one of our readers will be able to 
find something in it that will be of special interest to him and will be in 
line with his individual opinion; if not in this issue, perhaps in the next, 
or the issue after. 


———— . 


I suppose the Republican party will now claim that just as soon as 
the Kaiser heard that they had control of Congress, that he decided to 
end the war immediately, fearing what might happen to him when the 
Republicans got into power on March 4th: We would not be surprised 
to hear this one of these days. 


SUPPOSE you understand that the United States government has 
trained, educated and made expert chauffeurs of over fifty thousand 
of our picked young men, so you may rest assured that those young 
men when they return will seek employment at the trade they have been 
trained in—operating motor vehicles. There is also something more to 
this, those young men have been living in the open air doing outside 
work, roughing it, as you might say, and many of them on their return 
from Europe are going to seek outside work. The employers of the 
country will have a chance to pick out the flower of the flock to engage 


in the teaming business or at our work operating motor trucks. The 


deadwood will undoubtedly be eliminated. My advice to you now is to 
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be very careful, stick to your job, and do not do anything that might 
cause the boss to replace you by some individual more competent. Our 


International Union will protect our men as much as possible, and we 


know that the men who return, who have been willing to face the Hun, 
that they will be real trade unionists; that they will never do anything 
dishonorable; that they will never take the place of men on strike. But, 
after all, are they not entitled to some consideration? They left their 
employment in this country and went to war for you and I, and if some 
employer wishes to place one of these men at work on the truck that 
you have been neglectful of, can you really blame the man or the em- 
ployer? We leave it to yourself to decide. | 


OR the benefit of our membership I desire to say that the subject- 


matter referred to in the October issue pertaining to a conference 

called by Mr. Clabaugh, superintendent of the department of justice 
in the Chicago district, between the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and the Chicago teamsters, for the purpose of bringing about a 
settlement of any misunderstanding that might exist, thereby relieving 
the district, especially the employers of our craft, of any disturbances 
in the future, and published in the Journal at that time, our proposition, 
as submitted in the conference. I further stated that we had heard 
nothing from the Chicago teamsters up to that time.as to whether or 
not they accepted the proposition, which was, that we would take them 
all back, without any discrimination, even the expelled members, and 
place them in good standing on the payment of one month’s per capita 
tax; that we made this proposition in all sincerity, etc. A few days ago 
I received a letter from Mr. Clabaugh containing the following informa- 
tion: 

“The Chicago Teamsters held a meeting and adopted the following 
resolution: 


That the entire matter pertaining to the amalgamation be 
laid on the table until the next convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and a committee then be appointed to 
meet and look after the interests of the Chicago teamsters, with 
the officers of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, for 
the purpose of amalgamation if the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters so desire.” 


You will notice from this that the Chicago teamsters’ organization 
has set aside the matter of a settlement until our next convention. 
Therefore, on behalf of our International Union, I want to say to those 
of our membership who believed that any International Officer was 
standing in the way of an agreement, they must now be satisfied that 
they were much mistaken in retaining such an opinion. The facts prove 
for themselves that the International Executive Board has done every- 
thing that was possible to be done to bring about a settlement of the 
unpleasant condition existing in Chicago, which has been of such serious 
injury to all men working at our craft and to the employers and busi- 
ness interests in general. As far as we are concerned the matter is now 
settled until it is again presented to us by the Chicago teamsters. 


EE 
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N the trade union movement as well as in public life the “stay-at- 
homes” are the greatest menace we have to contend with. They 
leave all of the work to a few men, then jabber around on corners 

or in the stable about this or the other thing and how it should be done. 
These people are in the union for their own selfish reason.. The union is 
founded for the purpose of helping the working people. It has not been 
founded specially for any individual or party. There is no selfishness 
in the labor movement. There are some individuals that are everything 
that could be called selfish. They pay their dues because they have to, 
and they give up their money with tears in their eyes. They never real- 
ize that they have obtained one hundred per cent. increase in wages for 
every dollar they pay into the union. They kick about the officers, or 
about something they have done, but never render any assistance one 
way or the other. : 

Remember, this article is written not directly for you, but from now 
on take a little more interest in your union and attend your meetings. 
Understand that it is your union; go to your meetings; help your offi- 
cers; speak a word of encouragement. Quit kicking and fault-finding, 
because there is no man employed by your union that is not doing much 
more than what you give him credit for. The secret conferences result- 


. ing from reports coming into the office, plots and plans, worry and nerve- 


wrecking anxiety that the officers of a local union experience is never 
known to the rank and file, and is only known to the officer himself and 
à few others. The salaried officer walks around with a smile on his 
face, while on the inside there is the greatest anxiety, many times pain. 
He has to talk with those whom he despises and abhors. He has to meet 
individuals that are not clean of mind, but for the sake of the union for 
which he is working he does all those things. When he is absent his 
character is very often assailed by some miscreant not worthy of the 
name of union man. I suppose you do not know these things, and when 
vou read this you will say it is exaggerated, but you never will know 
unless you hold office. I have known some of the biggest kickers in the 
union; those possessed of the most dangerous and scurrilous tongues 
just as soon as they get into office, get on the job themselves, they realize 
their great mistake, and they, more than anyone else, resent criticism. 
lt is necessary to watch your union. It is necessary to advise with the 
other members in your meetings, but unnecessary, unjust, dishonorable 
criticism is not manly, is not fair, is not honest, and it only brings down 
upon the heads of those who use such tactics discredit and distrust: 


EDILL M'CORMICK of Chicago has been elected to the. United 

States Senate, defeating J. Ham Lewis. The defeat was undoubt-. 

edly due to the fact that the working people of the State of Illi- 
nois do not realize the danger in the change they are making in political ᾽. 
life. Noone is responsible but the working people of Illinois, because no 
worse enemy of Labor could be elected to the Senate than Medill Mc- 
Cormick, and he will take the place of the best friend Labor has in the ` 
United States Senate—Jas. Ham Lewis. 

It is pretty hard for leaders in the labor movement to expect to 
accomplish anything when the workers, the rank and file, will not under- 
stand the necessity of voting for the right men for legislative offices, 
but you cannot always blame the rank and file when you see a few so- 
ealled prominent leaders in the movement in Illinois who advised the 
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membership to vote thus. Medill McCormick is connected with the 
Harvester Trust, which everyone knows is one of the most unscrupulous 
trusts in the country. They have had the farmer by the throat for 
years, and government regulations and government investigation has 
been practically unable to do anything with them. Besides this, he is 
one of the principal owners of the Chicago Tribune, which during the 
first two years of the war was distinctly pro-German. Personally, he is 
one of the rock-bound Republicans of the Joe Cannon type. He is any- 
thing and everything that should not be desired by Labor. J. Ham 
Lewis carried Cook county by eighty thousand, but in districts outside 
of Chicago, McCormick overcame this majority. The miners’ unions in 
Illinois, having about eighty thousand members, are officered by Repub- 
licans, and it is safe to assume that the miners did not support J. Ham 
Lewis. This is also true of other organizations, but the trade unionists 
and the working people in greater Chicago did their duty. This is a 
serious blow to the administration in Washington. Lewis was a Senator 
who had the courage of his convictions and was afraid of nothing. If 
we did lose some of our raw-bound, non-progressive Democratic Senators 
of the South, it would not be such a loss, but to lose a man like Senator 
Lewis is indeed a serious loss to Labor. The last election is bad for the 
workers because non-progressive Republicans in northern, eastern and 
western states have in many instances been elected, as have also some 
non-progressive Democrats in the South. In reality there is not much 
difference in their type, and were it not for having a man like President 
Wilson at the head of the government we would not get much from the 
southern Democrats, but Wilson has kept them in line with the assist- 
ance of J. Ham Lewis and a few others; so you can realize that by losing 
eontrol of Congress, and the United States Senate in the balance, the 
President will have his hands full and the progressive legislation that 
has been enacted, such as national ownership of railroads, telegraph and 
telephone wires, and many other protective laws, will undoubtedly be set 
aside by the non-progressive government that has just been elected. It 
is too bad. Labor will lose, and lose very heavily. There will have to 
be some new organization of some kind formed to clean out the wrong 
advisers that Labor has in some few instances. We are cursed with a 
few false leaders who seek personal advancement in preference to the 
interests of the rank and file. We are also cursed with a great many men 
who.eall themselves leaders but who are nothing but grafters. It is 
discouraging to think that the masses of people today in our country 
are still behind in realizing the necessity of keeping our government 
Democratic. It is almost impossible to understand how we sent four 
millions of men to Europe to fight for democracy and still we do not 
know enough to preserve the freedom that we have obtained in our own 
country. In the states and districts throughout the country where or- 
ganized labor does not prevail there was a distinct falling off in the sup- 
port of the President. For instance, Indiana, which is undoubtedly 
Democratic, the entire Republican ticket, composed of some of the worst 
enemies of Labor that any state could produce, was elected by over fifty 
thousand. In Indianapolis there were almost twenty thousand voters 
who did not go out to the polls to vote. Under the laws of Indiana a 
voter must register every year. There were almost fifty thousand voters 
who did not register. This, of course, is only one instance, in one state, 
and we just mention this fact for the information of our membership 
so that you may know how little some men think of freedom. When 
you stop to realize that the flower of our nation, millions of our best 
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young men, have gone to Europe and offered their blood for the freedom 
of the world so that we in this country and those in other countries may 
live in freedom, and then to think that men here at home engaged in 
industrial pursuits do not think it worth their while to go out and exer- 
cise their rights as citizens—that God-given right for which thousands 
have bled—to think that they would not go to the polls and cast their 
vote. To say the least, this is disgusting and discouraging and such 
individuals are not in reality worthy of the name of citizen. If a man 
is sick or tied up in some way that he cannot cast his vote there is, of 
course, some excuse, but there are thousands who through pure negli- 
gence do not avail themselves of this privilege, which equalizes all men 
in our country, and still we boast of the fact—and in truth we ought to 
boast—that our army has liberated the world. x 


few words as to pre-election conditions. A great deal of noise 

has been made by the Republican leaders because of the fact that 
President Wilson made a statement before election asking the people to 
return to office those who would support him throughout the remainder 
of his administration. Perhaps these were not exactly the words he 
used, but that was undoubtedly his meaning. The opposite party, hav- 
ing nothing else to stand on, used this as an argument to endeavor to 
destroy the confidence of the people in the President of the United States. 
It was enough to make one's blood run cold to read some of the dirty 
attacks and scurrilous statements made against the President by promi- 


Νο that the election is over it may not be inappropriate to say a 


nent leaders who were honored by the nation by being elected to posi- 


tions of trust, and by the newspapers of the country which are owned 
principally by individuals. who hold political affiliation with the party 
opposite to that of which President Wilson is a member. These attacks 
were made only, of course, for election purposes, but the dangerous part 
of the business is, that it leaves an after feeling which is not helpful. 
Eighty per cent. of the people get their education or become conversant 
with conditions only through what they read in the papers. Sometimes 
intelligent individuals believe everything they read, so you can realize 
the danger that is bound to result because of the statements made 
against the President during the last political campaign. It is absolute- 
ly necessary that harmony ‘prevail in the government at this particular 
time. It is absolutely necessary that the President has a United States 
Congress and Senate that will support him. The President cannot bring 
about the things that it will be necessary to bring about resulting from 
the ending of the war unless he has men associated with him who have 
absolute confidence in him and will support him, as no one questions his 
sincerity, his intelligence, or his honesty. This condition must prevail— 
even in situations that are far less important; it is necessary to have 
harmony; it is necessary to have men who trust each other; it is neces- 
sary to have men who will support the head of an institution, or that in- 
dividual or institution cannot render to the people the results for which 
they were instituted. We are not, of course, so much surprised at pro- 
fessional political leaders attacking the President of the United States, 
but it surely is a surprise, and always surrounded with a certain sus- 
pieion, when you see certain men who call themselves Labor leaders 
signing a statement and giving it to the press, attacking the present 
administration. 
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It is true that the Editor is not supposed to use the columns of this 
Journal for political purposes, and he is not doing so, because this state- 
ment is made after the election; but it is also true that the Editor has a 
right to advise our people as to what is going on and to render to our 
membership the best there is in him during his term of office. It is also 
true that all men have a right to belong to whatever religious body or 
politieal party they desire to belong to. "There should be no such thing 
as bigotry of any kind within the ranks of Labor. The labor organiza- 
tions of the country have done more to eliminate ignorance and bigotry, 
both from religion and polities, than any other institution in the world, 
and if a man desires to belong to any special political party, that is his 
affair, and he has a right to belong to it, but no man holding a union office 
has a right to go out and use that office, without the consent of his mem- 
bers, to help to elect to office men who have been proven as untrue to the 
principles of Labor. The mandate laid down by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and that mandate has been almost entirely adhered to by 
the leaders of labor, is, “Elect your friends and defeat-your enemies.” 
The faithful and conscientious, and real men of labor, without looking 
for recompense, have supported that doctrine and when the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, representing the expres- 
sions of the conventions of the American Federation of Labor, declare 
that a certain man, or party, has pledged themselves to the interests of 
Labor and are faithfully carrying out those pledges, then the so-called 
trade unionist that.openly gives out a statement denouncing a man that 
has been endorsed by Labor, that trade unionist is, in a strict sense of 
the word, a traitor to the principles of the trade union movement and 
should be looked upon with suspicion in the district or locality ‘in which 
he resides. The real heads of the Labor movement do not go against 
the policies or expressed declarations of the American Federation of La- 
bor: first, because they are sincere, honest, conscientious, and are devot- 
ing their hearts and minds and everything they have to the principles for 
which the labor movement stands, but some ex-leaders or some “has- 
beens” sometimes come out, just before an election with a statement in 
behalf of the party that Labor is opposed to, and because of his position 
in the labor movement his statement is given to the Associated Press and 
published broadcast throughout the nation for the purpose of befogging 
the minds of some of the working people, and the press, of course, elab- 
orates on the position this man has held or does hold. Just before the 
election this time a statement of this kind was issued and was signed by 
a few men—one or two of them from Chicago—who call themselves labor 
leaders. To the men in Chicago who know the situation, those individ- 
uals are not leaders; they are slaves to a condition and subject to influ- 
ence for certain considerations. The real men of labor despise such crea- 
tures. They are not worthy of the name of union men. They are false 
to their fellow-men and are working for their own particular interests, 
and for no other interest. 3 | 

Just before the last national election in 1916 a statement was sent 
out from New York, signed by certain so-called leaders—they undoubted- 
ly bluffed the party they were favoring that they were leaders and per- 
haps obtained their reward—but they were not leaders, they were simply 
selling, or endeavoring to sell, the position they held in the interest of 
the political party and for their own special purpose or reward. The 
writer is well acquainted with some of those people and he is safe in 
saying that they are not sincere when they issue a statement contradict- 
ing the avowed declarations of the American Federation of Labor. They 
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are not injuring the labor movement, but they are injuring the organiza- 
tions they represent, because ninety-nine per cent. of the workers, after 
reading such statements, look upon those men with suspicion, and their 
usefulness to the organization—those of them that hold office—is very 
often destroyed and it takes but a short time for the rank and file to 
eliminate them, and the shorter the time it takes the better it is for the 
membership. A few years ago—in 1908—we remember distinctly when 
. a certain member of the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor went out on the platform and issued statements supporting the 
then candidates of the Republican party for President. During the con- 
ventions of both parties the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor waited-on them and asked the conventions if they would 
support Labor in its just claims if elected to office. The Republican 
- party, in its convention in Chicago, refused to endorse or listen to Labor's 
bill of rights and the representatives of the American Federation of La- 
.bor proceeded from the convention of the Republican party in Chicago 
to the convention of the Democratic party in Denver, and that party 
endorsed Labor's so-called bill of rights, pledging itself, if elected to 
office, to support all just legislation in which Labor was then interested, 
and there was nothing for the Executive Council to do then but to endorse 
the party that had promised its support and repudiate the party that 
had refused its support, and the Executive Council issued a statement 
and promised to render all the assistance it possibly could. One of the 
members of the Council, however, did not'support this statement after 
it was issued and gave his support to the opposite party, which refused 
to listen to Labor's rights, and the party he supported was returned to 
office, but at the next convention of the American Federation of Labor 
this party was eliminated from the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and he has not been heard of much in the labor 
movement since. He, however, was given a first-class berth by the party 
returned to office, but before his term of office expired in this 
first-class berth, he was forced to resign for doing something that 
was not very honorable. We merely mention this incident for the infor- 
mation of our membership so that they may know that the laboring 
people of the country are wise to the individual who “trims,” and when 
a man comes out and declares in favor of a party or an individual who 
is untrue to the principles of Labor, you cannot blame us common, ordi- 
nary human beings for thinking, and sometimes we guess right, that he 
has been paid his price. Understand, the American Federation of Labor 
is not partisan to any party; that it stands unalterably on the old, fa- 
mous war cry, “Support your friends and defeat your enemies." 


HE war is over! Germany has unconditionally surrendered. This 

1 is the glad tidings which the world, after four years of agony and 
bloodshed, has been waiting for. The day of peace is at hand. Let 

us hope that it will be a permanent peace. Unless a peace is established 
that will reach out and protect the generations yet unborn, save them 
from the sufferings that we have undergone, then our struggle has been 
in vain. Every man in our country today must be proud that he is an 
American. When the glad news of the unconditional surrender of the 
enemy reached us the blood coursed faster through the hearts of every 
real American. Immediately we thought of the suffering we had under- 
gone; of the loved ones offered in sacrifice; of the thousands who are 
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crippled; of those who have starved or lived in misery in continental Eu- 
rope. All those reminders came back to us clearly and distinctly when 
the bells pealed out announcing that an armistice had been signed. It 
is indeed glorious to have lived in this age when the world is undergoing 
such important changes; to have been one of the atoms that has made 
up the universe; when we are passing through a period in the history of 
the world never equaled at any time in past ages. The war from the 
Allies’ standpoint looked pretty bad for a time—yes, even after we had 
declared war on the side of the Allies it did not look as though it was 
going to be an easy task to overcome the enormous forces of the enemy ; 
but, like everything else that America does, she went into it heart and 
soul, and every man, woman and child in our country gave to the winning 
of the war everything that they had to give, and to no part of the popu- 
lation does greater credit belong than to the workers, who unselfishly 
gave themselves over to our government from the beginning of the war 
until its ending. Day and night myriads of workers flocking to the 
mines, the mills and the factories, struggling harder and harder each 
day, giving out every ounce of strength they had at the request of the 
government so that the war might end as speedily as possible. The 
working people of this entire nation had their shoulders to the wheel 
and were thoroughly organized so that the best results could be obtained 
for our government. We had less labor trouble, strikes, stoppage of 
work, etc., in this country during the eighteen months in which we were 
engaged in the war than they had in any other country that was at war, 
even in Germany. In England the first three months of the war the gov- 
ernment was very much embarrassed because of labor disturbances. In 
our country we had nothing that could be called a stoppage of work or a 
strike and wherever small disturbances were started they were imme- 
diately adjusted by the men of Labor. No one can say that the workers 
did not do their share, and the workers were determined to go on in this 
condition indefinitely. Our shipyards surprised the world; our coal mines 
astounded even our own people; our railroads, which were demoralized, 
delivered the goods; our heads of different departments of conservation 
excelled anything that the world ever produced, and so it was all through 
our country—every man doing his share. This, more than anything 
else, had a tendency to astound the German empire and bring them to 
their senses. 

Now that the arms of the military forces have been laid aside, do 
not think that the war is over. We may have an industrial war. We 
may be asked to stand for reductions in wages. We may be asked to 
do other things in return for the splendid services that we have rendered, 
but we will fight this industrial war as we fought the war that has just . 
ended, and if we have to suffer we will be willing to suffer, but we will 
fight on until justice finally crowns our efforts. There is also the danger 
that in sitting around the peace table the rights and interests of the mass- 
es may not be protected. If the laboring masses are not represented at 
the peace table there should be a protest, and if they are represented at 
the peace table by the appointment by the government of one or two, 
we should see to it that this one or two individuals will represent Labor 
as it should be represented. As stated above, provision should be made 
in the settlement of this war around the peace table that will protect the 
workers in centuries to come. Our children and our children’s children 
must be guarded against a repetition of the thing that we have just gone 
through. Royalty and militarism should pass away. They should be 
eliminated. There should be no talk of compulsory military service; it 
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will not be necessary in the future. Those who have stolen from the 
workers millions of dollars should be forced to disgorge their unjust 
wealth and it should be delivered over the country for the furtherance 
of civilization. All control of publie utilities should continue in the 
hands of the government. We should not fall back again into the old 
ruts we have left. There is much yet to be done in the world: Democ- 
racy that has been given its birth as a result of the war should be pre- 
served and protected from now on. 

In closing this article I trust that our readers will rejoice with the 
Editor that this awful conflict has ended and we will await the return 
home of our victorious sons and relatives who made the splendid sacri- 
fice, who were willing to offer, and did offer, their splendid young lives 


for the preservation of world freedom. 


LABOR’S SPIRIT OF SERVICE 


When the story of America’s 
participation in this war comes to 
be written the formation of our 
great army, its transfer across the 
seas and the heroic battles in which 
it engages will no doubt be given 


the most impressive place, but the - 


wise historian will analyze the 
causes which made these things 
possible, and high among them he 
will find the patriotism and zeal of 
American labor. 

Labor has 
mines and fields the raw materials 
upon which our war industries 
have had to depend; it has manned 
the workshops and factories in 
which those materials were fash- 
ioned into articles necessary for the 
equipment and supply of the sol- 
diers; it has operated the trains 
and manned the ships which car- 
ried the soldiers and their supplies 


to the field of conflict; it has rested . 


under the army as a firm founda- 
tion; and in the mobilization of 
our. national resources it has 
brought itself together in a spirit 
of service without which our finan- 
cial and military efforts could not 
have gone forward. 

This splendid co-operation on the 
part of labor in America has been 
- free and voluntary; the spirit 
which produced it is fundamentally 
the democratic spirit of our insti- 
tutions, the establishment of which 


brought from the 


is the reason and justification for 
America's participation in the war. 

But labor's part in this war has 
not been limited to the industrial 
side. It has given to the army 
both for technical service and for 
soldier duty tens of thousands of its 
craftsmen and workmen. ‘Those 
who could not be spared have been 
kept at home, often against their 
wish, and those who have remained 
at home have taken on the addi- 
tional tasks of those who went to 
the front in order that the great in- 
dustrial basis of the military es- 
tablishment should be sound and 
strong. 

The country hails its army 
abroad and its army at home as 
partners in the great conflict which 
America is wgaing for freedom.— 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War. 


MOTORMAN WAS “GREEN” 


At the investigation of the cause 
of the disaster on the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company's lines, 
which killed and injured nearly 200 
passengers, a company official tes- 
tified that the motorman who han- 
dled the train received only two 
and one-half hours' instruction. 

The train was in charge of the 
"green" motorman, following a 
strike because the company refused 
to aecept an award of the national 
war labor board reinstating twenty- 
nine unionists.—News Letter. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—In writ- - 


ing to you last month of the ending 
of our hard fight with the Campbell 
Baking Company, little did I think 
at that time of the great loss that 
was so soon to follow our success, 
and while we were all happy we 
are plunged into sorrow over the 
death of a brother who, as a mem- 
ber of.the advisory board that con- 
dueted the fight for three years, 
never once failed in his duty to Lo- 
eal 335, one who in the darkest 
- hours of the hard fight never lost 
faith in the power of the organiza- 
tion and our ability to win. 

Although unknown to the mem- 
bership-at-large, his loss will be 
felt by the entire membership of 
organized labor, for Brother Harry 
Smart was a union man who by his 
acts forced the respect not only 
among his brother members, but 
also among every one with whom 
he came in contact. 

Local 335 will miss you, Brother 
Smart, but we who are left here to 
continue the good work that you so 
ably started cannot but be richer 
in our own lives for having had 
your teaching and advice to guide 
us. And if a man who goes over 
the top to the great beyond receives 
justice there as he granted justice 
to his fellow man here in this world, 
then you, Brother Smart, are happy 
and have nothing to fear. Brother 
Smart leaves a widow and two lit- 
tle ones, besides his mother, father, 
brother and sister, to mourn for 
him and the family that he left 
have the heartfelt sympathy of 
every member of the Bakery Sales- 
men's Union No. 335. 

T. W. VEST, 
Business Agent. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—In con- 
junction with Locals 584, 125, 147 
and 696, we met in conference with 
the large dealers in New York and 
New Jersey on October 25 to take 
up the new agreement and, after 
eight days and many nights, we 
met at the Continental Hotel in 
New York City at 1 o'clock a. m. 
on October 31 and were in session 
until 9:15 a. m. Nov. 1, at which 
time the wage scale was agreed 
upon with the exception of one arti- 
ele, which was left open for discus- 
sion at a later date. Mr. Squires 
of the labor board sat at this last 
conference and acted as arbitrator, 
and, I must say, he was very fair. 

On November 6 we met again 
and signed the agreement, which 
calls for an increase of from 30 to 
35 per cent. in wages and improved 
working conditions for this craft. 

Too much praise cannot be given 
to the executive board and business 
agents of Local 584 for the way 
they held the great body of men 
who were disappointed over not 
getting the six-day week, which 
was impossible at this time. Things 
looked dark and trouble was very 
near, but with renewed efforts they 
fought it off. And with the excep- 
tion of a few small firms in my dis- 
trict that have yet to receive the 
new agreement, and about which I 
expect no trouble, everything looks 
bright and prosperous for the said 
locals for the next year. 

Yours fraternally, 
W. I. BROWNE, 
Sec.-Treas. Local No. 691. 


If you want enemies, excel oth- 
ers; if you want friends, let others 
excel you.—Colton. 


The International Union, as a result of the influenza, has been hit 
pretty hard. We have lost many of our old, faithful members, but we 
were not as hard hit as some of the organizations whose men work on 
the inside. Our boys work on the outside and are usually pretty rugged 


young men, but we lost quite à few good ones. Somehow or other the 


bad ones never move—they remain. Perhaps this is intended by the 
Unseen Power that regulates the universe, because we cannot escape cer- 
tain punishments. 

The Milk Wagon Drivers were hit pretty hard although their mem- 
bership is composed mostly of young men, but this epidemic struck the . 
young people more than it did the old. It certainly was a wonderful 
help to the members of the families of our deceased brothers where the 
organization paid death benefits to have the secretary-treasurer of the 
local write out a check for one hundred, two hundred, or a thousand dol- 
lars, as the case might be, and give it to the family. How glad and 
proud the International Officers would be if we could pay death benefits— 
if we had such a fund in our International Union; what a pleasure. it 


^ would be for us to be able to write out a check for two hundred or five 


hundred dollars and send it to the family of our deceased brother. But 
we cannot do this because we have not yet reached that advanced posi- 
tion in trade unionism, but we are surely coming to it, and we trust the 
next convention—those who live to attend it— will make provisions for 
the enactment of legislation which will enable the International to pay 
death benefits to the families of our deceased members. 


The other day while in Washington I obtained information. that 
there would be no further restriction on gasoline for the time being. The 
shutting down of the use of the automobile on Sunday was called off and 
wil not be renewed as conditions look at present, and the automobile 
may be used the same as during the rest of the week, but the govern- 


ment, or Mr. Requa, who has charge of the department of conservation 


of oil, requests every one to be as careful as possible and endeavor to 
conserve the supply. Do not waste, for if you do there is bound to be 
another shutting off of motor vehicles. The government must have what 
it needs for its long train of motor trucks and its innumerable flying 
machines and all other departments of the government where gasoline is 
needed. Those of our membership who use machines will therefore take 
notice and endeavor to conserve as much as possible. Each one of you 
can save a little, and every little helps. 
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. We extend to our local unions and their membership throughout 
the country the wish that they may have a happy and prosperous New 
Year. We trust that the New Year will be another year of added 
strength to our International Union. Each year we grow bigger, bet- 
ter, stronger and more influential than the year before. Let us hope 
that this year, Nineteen Hundred Nineteen, will be the banner year in 
the history of our International. If each one of you will help and do 
your share we are bound to be successful. If you will always bear in 
mind this thought—that it is your Union; that it means a betterment 
of conditions—then that thought will spur you on to a determination 
to help build up your union, to make it better than it was before, and 
undoubtedly it will be, as we expect it to be, a most suecessful year for 
our International organization. 


It is absolutely necessary that local unions send in, as soon as pos- 
sible, the names and addresses of the officers-elect, so that we may have 
a record of same in this office for reference during the year. There are 
many occasions during the year on which the International office de- 
sires to correspond with the officers of our local unions, and it is a viola- 
tion of the laws of our International where secretaries fail to send in a 
list of the names and addresses of the officers. Also during the year if 
any change is made in the officers, or one officer is replaced by another, 
notice of the change should be sent to the office, or if there is any change 
in their addresses, the change should be sent in immediately. I am 
sorry to say that this important duty has been neglected in the past by 
many of our local unions. 


Frank P. Walsh has resigned as chairman of the War Labor 
Board. He resigned immediately after the armistice was signed. 
There are about five hundred cases pending before the War Labor 
Board, which were referred to the board during the war. They will 
have to be handled. To some extent it inconveniences the War Labor 
Board to have Chairman Walsh resign. Immediately upon his resigna- 
tion the Chicago Federation of Labor went on record as favoring the 
establishment of political labor party. We wonder if this labor party 
is going to spread, and if it has any connection with the resignation of 
Frank P. Walsh. Frank P. Walsh is supposed to have been a great 
friend of President Wilson and the Democratic administration, but the 
truth of the matter is, he is an extreme radical and is happier in the 
company of revolutionists and extremists than he is in the presence of 
conservative, level-headed labor men. 
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LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


ELOW is a commu- 

nication from Pe- 
ter Collins, who 
was formerly in- 
ternational secre- 
tary of the Elec- 
trical Workers of 
America, well 
known to labor men. He is now 
labor secretary of the League to 
Enforce Peace. His record was 
irreproachable while an official of 
labor. He fought hard against the 
secession movement in the Elec- 
trical Workers’ Union—against the 
Reid faction—and when the fight 
was over and the secession was 
overcome, he resigned as interna- 
tional secretary to engage on the 
lecture platform. 


Some of the officers of the league 
are: William H. Taft, president; 
Alton B. Parker, vice-president; 
Herbert S. Houston, treasurer, and 
the executive committee are Sam- 
uel Gompers, James Duncan, John 
Mitchell, Frank P. Walsh and sev- 
eral others. 


I hope that whenever our mem- 
bers have an opportunity to say a 
word in favor of the establishment 
of such an organization that they 
will say the word and help. 

What we want is peace for our- 
selves and for future generations. 
Of course, I mean honorable peace. 





Bullying individuals and bullying 


nations that want to trample on 
the weak and unprotected must be 
kept down permanently, and hon- 
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esty, justice and fair play must 
prevail. 





National Headquarters, 
130 W. 42d Street, New York, 
December 14, 1918. 


Dear Sir and Brother—Oregan- 
ized labor is mightily interested in 
the establishment of a league of 
nations to enforce peace. 

The labor movement stands sol- 
idly for a league of nations. 

Labor believes that any real pro- 
gram of reconstruction must es- 
sentially rest upon the foundation 
of a permanent peace. Without a 
league of nations to enforce peace 
future wars are inevitable. 

While the danger of war men- 
aces the future of the world free- 
dom and democracy will be inse- 
cure. 

The heartiest co-operation, not 
only on the part of the rank and 
file of labor, but on the part of the 
special representatives of labor, is 
most essential and necessary in 
bringing home to all the people the 
need of a league of nations. 

We need your personal interest 
and co-operation in making perma- 
nent peace possible. 

Will you give us the benefit of 
your advice and experience in this 
cause? 

Hoping that I may have the 
pleasure of hearing from you, I am 
Fraternally, 

PETER W. COLLINS, 
Labor Secretary, League to En- 
force Peace. 

Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 





December 19, 1918. 


Mr. Peter Collins, Labor Secretary, 
League to Enforce Peace, 130 W. 
42d Street, New York, N. Y.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I am an 
absolute believer in the principles 
for which your League to Enforce 
Peace has been established. I am 
sure that every real representative 


, prevent wars in the future. 


of the working people of our coun- 
try, and of the countries of the 
world, believe that a League of Na- 
tions, as outlined by President Wil- 
son, is an absolute necessity in or- 
der to insure peace in the future. 
The great sacrifice made by the 
young men of almost every nation 
of the world in offering up their 
blood and enduring hardships will 
amount to nothing if we cannot 
To in- 
sure peace there should be a League 
of Nations as outlined in your Vic- 
tory Program. I have no hesi- 
tancy whatever in endorsing the 
program adopted at the meeting of 
your executive committee held in 
New York November 23, 1918. 


The human race has been called 
upon within the last four years to 
suffer, and has suffered untold mis- 
ery in the hope that the destruction 
of life in the future might be pre- 
vented. Human instinct rebels 
against what has happened in the 
war just ended, and we are deter- 
mined if possible to leave nothing 
undone to prevent a repetition of 
that almost indescribable slaugh- 
ter, and I know of no better way to 
prevent it than to have the nations 
that were instrumental in overcom- 
ing the brutalized nations that 
brought on the war forming a 
league, à treaty or combination 
pledging themselves to stick to- 
gether and be a unit towards pre- 
venting future wars. All nations 
should be admitted to the league, 
provided they subscribe to the 
principles of peace and agree to 
abide by the decisions rendered by 
the majority. The nation refusing 
to arbitrate any grievance that 
might arise between that nation 
and another nation should have ar- 
rayed against it all other nations 
that are members of the league. 

An intelligent understanding or 
a constructive program can be 
reached in conference by repre- 
sentative men from the several na- 
tions, especially those comprising 
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that group which consists of the 
United States, England, France 
and the others who were their al- 
lies, and in this group, in my judg- 
ment, labor should be represented, 
as the working people are the ones 
ealed upon to make the greatest 
sacrifice both in blood and in priva- 
tion. 

There is nothing that I can do to 
help in this movement in which 
you are interested that I will not 
willingly do. 

It is needless for me to go on fur- 
ther as to how I feel on the subject 
referred to in your communica- 
tion. I am an absolute believer in 
the principles annunciated by your 
exeeutive eommittee, and I trust 
that the league will continue to 
prosper and grow until every hon- 
est-thinking citizen in our country, 
and in all other countries, subscribe 
to the doctrine and the furtherance 
of the League to Enforce Peace. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 


THE JOB ONLY HALF DONE 


Victory won—and the job half 
done! | 

Glory perched on the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Immortality set as a halo on the 
brows of the conquering Ameri- 
cans. 7 
By vote of the French Parlia- 
ment this proud tribute inscribed 
on the walls of every school in 
France for the inspiration of all 
French children forever: 

“President Wilson and the Amer- 
ican nation, the Allied nations and 
the men who have led them deserve 
well of humanity.” 

But the job is only half done. 

The job will not be done until the 
last American on foreign soil has 
been borne home in triumph to his 
grateful countrymen. The Ameri- 
can soldiers in France have a right 
to be restored promptly to the 


blessings and privileges of Ameri- 
ean citizenship. It is true they 
went overseas to fight for us, to 
earry the starry flag to glorious 
vietories at Cantigny, Dormans, 
Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel and Se- 
dan. It is true they added to 
American history a radiance às 
brilliant as that shed over it by the 
patriot heroes of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. It is true they have 
completed their job—of fighting, 
suffering, dying for the American 
ideals of right and liberty. But 
how about us who stayed at home? 


Let’s finish the victory at home, 
as they finished the job over there. 
The Government is spending about 
$2,000,000,000 a month paying the 
bills that had to be incurred to 
make the victory possible. Most 
of the money raised by the first 
four Liberty Loans has been used 
up, but the boys still are in Europe. 
Every man of them has a right 
to the best of food, clothing, care 
and recreation. The plainest rule 
of gratitude and fairness dictates 
that we must give the best we have 
to men who offered their lives so 
gloriously for us and the nation. 


The Government must raise bil- 
lions more money to pay the bills 
and bring home all the conquering 
Americans and relieve the suffer- 
ings of Allied peoples. There will 
be a Fifth—a Victory Loan—some- 
time in the spring. 

To meet the just demands of the 
Government, to pay our bills hon- 
estly, to show gratitude to the 
brave men who have fought out the 
fight against barbarism, every 
American must get ready to sub- 
scribe liberally for the next loan. 

The only way to do it is to save. 
Do not waste a cent. Put every 
spare ‘nickel into the bank. Buy 
Thrift Stamps with every spare 
quarter. Buy War Savings Stamps 
with every $4.23 you can save from 
your living expenses. Ἢ 

Then you will be ready to sub- 
scribe for the fifth loan. 
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Victory is won. Now let’s work 
to pay the bills and finish the job. 


WOMEN LAUNDRY WORKERS 
AWARDED MINIMUM WAGE 
OF $11 PER WEEK 


Washington.—A minimum wage 
of $11 per week for women laundry 
workers and the renewal for the 
war period of the existing closed- 
shop agreement between employers 
and employes are decreed by. the 
National War Labor Board in an 
award which was made public re- 
cently. The board states in the 
award that the examiner to be ap- 
pointed to administer the award 
should be preferably a woman. 

The board specifies that the $11 
weekly minimum shall apply to 
white and colored women alike, the 
testimony in the case having shown 
that colored women were being 
paid 50 cents to $2 per week less 
than the white women, although 
the colored women do the heaviest 
and most laborious work, and not- 
withstanding the existence of a 
minimum wage law with a fixed 
minimum. 

The ease upon which this: deci- 
sion was rendered was brought be- 
fore the National War Labor 
Board by the Laundry Workers' 
Union of Little Rock, Ark., the 
membership of which is 75 per 
cent. women. The case involved 
about 300 women. It was heard 
by a section of the board consisting 
of Joseph W. Marsh of the employ- 
ers’ membership of the board, and 
Fred Hewitt of the labor member- 
ship. The woman examiner as- 
signed to the case was Miss Ann 
Herkner of Baltimore, Md., and the 
board's field representative for the 
women workers was Miss Agnes 
Johnson of Chicago. 

The wage of $11 per week for 
the women workers represents an 
increase of $3.50 per week over the 
minimum fixed by the Arkansas 
minimum wage law a number of 


years ago and still in effect. A 40 
per cent. increase in the cost of liv- 
ing in Little Rock in,that period 
was testified to by the state com- 
missioner of labor. 

“The work in laundries is of a 
peeuliarly unpleasant kind," reads 
the award, “and inevitably entails 
exposure to considerable heat and 
discomfort. It should therefore 
be reasonably well paid for." 

The testimony in this case 
showed that while the laundry 
owners were charging their cus- 
tomers 30 per cent. more.than in 
1915, and although the women 
were working at a new type of bolt- 
iron press which turns out 1% to 
2 times the work and requires 
double body effort as compared 
with the former machinery, the 
wages paid up to the time of the 
award were the same the women 
received three years ago. 


"WE HAVE KEPT THE FAITH" 


The fighting men are coming 
home. The first contingents have 
arrived. 

They are going to begin to in- 
quire soon about what has hap- 
pened in America since they 
sailed away. 

When the fighting men left these 
shores they left behind a working 
army upon whose efforts they had 
to depend for munitions and sup- 
plies. They left a working army 
upon whose vision and wisdom and 
effort they also had to depend for 
the maintenance of the American 
standard of life—for keeping the 
spirit and the stuff of democracy 
home as it should be kept. | 

The working people who re- 
mained at home to do the great 
work that fell to their lot can now 
say to the men who return from 
France: 

"We have kept the faith. We 
have fought a good fight." 

Democracy in America has lost 
no particle of opportunity and 
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freedom during the struggle. 
Standards have been raised wher- 
ever possible. Life has been made 
better. Opportunity has been 
broadened. The good fight has 
been made at home. 

The army coming home will find 
free America free, as they left it. 

But the men of labor have more 
to say to the men of the army. 

They will say to the homecoming 
soldiers that the fight is not ended, 
that there is a great task ahead, 
that wolves lie in wait to snatch the 
unwary and that if the present 
status is to be held and bettered all 
who dream of better things and 
long for a fairer adjustment will 
have to join hands and go on fight- 
ing. 

The great war has made safe for 
us our machinery of operation, has 
safeguarded us against the loss of 
our democracy—but it has not and 
eould not do for us those things 
that we ean do only in and through 
our democracy. 

Democracy has been fixed as the 
great world principle of govern- 
ment. It is for us to make of de- 
mocracy what we wish it to be. We 
must make democracy mean jus- 
tice, for just as democracy may 
mean justice, so it may mean in- 
justice if the forces of plunder are 
not watched and battled against. 

Democracy is a vehicle through 
which to direct effort freely. It of- 
fers opportunity for effort toward 
advancement or reaction. It must 
be so and we would have it so. Any- 


thing that offers opportunity for: 


advance also, in the very nature of 
things offers opportunity to go in 
the other direction. 

We must goon. As a nation we 
have always enthroned justice as 
an ideal, the welfare of humanity 
as a first consideration. The war 
has set us aflame for these things. 
We are alert as we never were be- 
fore. But, just as the men and 
women who love liberty and justice 
are alert, so are they alert who love 
only gold and power. 


It is no fault of any person that 
the opportunities for gold and 
power are flowing into their most 


opulent condition just now. That, 


too, is natural. It is the fact tha. 
makes the fight. 

So, as glory comes home to 
glory, as brave men come home to 
steadfast men, there must be a 
joining of hands for the common 
good of the future. The fine tone 
that has run through our whole 
song of war must carry over into 
our hymn of peace. 

We who at home have made the 
things of battle, who have run the 
mines and mills and workshops and 
shipyards, we have kept the faith, 
we have been true to the great 
cause you went away to safeguard 
with your lives. 

We stand together in the gates 
of peace. The future is before us 
as a common heritage. We may 
not lie down to rest and contem- 
plate. We must go on together, 
always making the good fight, for 
the good fight is never done. 
Nothing good is ever permanently 
safe while despoilers menace.— 
American Alliance Labor and De- 
mocracy. 


LAND ISSUE VITALIZED BY 
CABINET OFFICIALS 


Secretary of the Interior Lane 
has initiated a most important 
after-war measure—the reorgani- 
zation of American agricultural life 
through the installation of a sys- 
tem for the placing of returning 
soldiers upon the farm. 


The plan contemplates the estab- 
lishment of approximately a million 
homes and farms for returning sol- 
diers and sailors who desire to take 
advantage of the proposition. Itis 
proposed that upon the valuation of 
this property the soldier will be re- 
quired to pay not more than 1 or 
114 per cent. until he, through his 
own initiative, has reclaimed the 
property by payments to the gov. 
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ernment, extending over a long pe- 
riod. 

Secretary Lane also advocates 
the installation of community-plan 
schemes which will make it possi- 
ble for the economic development 
and the scientific operation of the 
farm. An expert director in agri- 
culture, fruit growing and stock 
raising will be assigned to a given 
area, who will disseminate practical 
information to the farm occupants. 
It is proposed that the states shall 
provide the lands in addition to the 
governmental domains, and the 
government is to build the houses, 
roads and all essentials necessary 
for successful agricultural opera- 
tion. l 

The senate committee on public 
lands has reported favorably a bill 
to make an appropriation to survey 
and classify all unentered lands of 
the United States and other unused 
lands with a view to disposing of 
them in line with the ideas advo- 
cated by Secretary Lane. 

This far-reaching economic 
scheme means much, Secretary 
Lane insists, for the future stabil- 
ity of our country. His advocacy 
of such a meritorious and humani- 
tarian undertaking is unquestion- 
ably largely the result of his life- 
long association with the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union and his 
honorary membership and associa- 
tion with the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union.—News Letter. 


 READJUSTMENT PLANS TO BE 
APPLIED SLOWLY 


Chairman Baruch of the war in- 


dustries board has authorized the 


Statement that the end of the war 
will not result in immediate cancel- 
‘lation of war supply contracts, but 
that contracts will be cancelled 
as requirements are reduced, mak- 
ing it possible to lift curtailments 
and restrictions upon ordinary in- 
dustrial activities. He said: 

“As the demand for raw mate- 


rials is lessened by the reduction of 
war requirements and the cancella- 
tion of war contracts if, and when 
such cancellations be made, the raw 
materials so made available will be 
released and allocated by the war 
industries board, for use in supply- 
ing civilian and export demands 
which through curtailment have 
been held in check during the war. 
In addition to the ordinary com- 
mercial requirements there will be 
a heavy flow of materials thus re- 
leased to supply the demand for the 
great reconstructional work re- 
quired by the European countries. 

“At the same time there is to be’ 
a gradual lifting of the restrictions 
and curtailments that have been 
imposed upon industry by the exi- 
gency of the war so as to allow as 
promptly as possible free flow of all 
supplies into peace channels. 

“The war industries board will 
continue to exercise its functions 
until the peace treaty is signed to 
the end that the readjustment of 
the matters on which it has been 
acting may be made in as orderly a 
manner as possible. 

“A committee named by the 
President has been and is now at 
work to devise the best mechanism 
of bringing about the adjustments 
from a war to a peace basis. The 
report of the committee may take 
the form of suggested legislation. 

“The whole effect of the read- 
justment plans will be to the end 
of bringing about necessary 
changes with as little dislocation as 
possible and the full opportunity 
for all to benefit as in the past by 
individual ingenuity, vision and fair 
dealing."— News Letter. 


Atlantic City, N. J.—At the re- 
construction conference of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America Charles 
M. Schwab of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company said he believed in labor 
organizations provided, of 
course, they are run right. 
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About the same time Mr. Schwab 
was orating President Grace of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company was ask- 
ing the National War Labor Board 
to withdraw its representatives 
from that plant and abandon a 
shop system of collective bargain- 
ing which the company, the em- 
ployes and the War Labor Board 
agreed to. 


Mr. Sehwab favors the two-by- 
four shop unions rather than 
unions linked up in huge national 
or international organizations. 


“I believe," he said, “that labor 
should organize in individual 
plants or amongst themselves for 
the protection of their own rights, 
but the organization and control of 
labor in individual plants and man- 
ufactories, to our mind, ought to be 
representative of the people in 
those plants who know the condi- 
tions." 


This should be sufficient notice 
to those ogres, known as business 
agents and walking delegates— 
who are always trying to foment 
discontent and start riots—that, as 
far as Mr. Sehwab is concerned, 
they *needn't come 'round." 

The speaker declared that “any 
foundation of organized labor" 
that is on a false basis must fail. 
Capital is included in this warning. 
The statement shows. that Mr. 
Sehwab is not partisan, but is 
broad-minded, for the public is not 
supposed to make any distinction 
between capital and capitalists. 
In fact, the publie is expected to 
put a steam dredge, a flour mill, 8 
coke oven or a railroad system in 
the same class with human beings 
who depend upon the sale of their 
labor power for their daily bread. 

Mr. Sehwab also made this 
statement, which has so often been 
uttered by agitators and other un- 
desirables : 

“I seriously doubt that many 
times in the years gone by labor 
has received its fair share of the 
prosperity of this great country." 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
spoke along the same lines. His 
contribution of generalities was 
well received.—Weekly Letter. 


ASKED TO EXPLAIN 


Secretary of War Baker is asked 
to reiterate the labor policies of his 
department by a committee repre- 
senting the National Federation of 
Federal Employes, District Council 
No. 44 of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and National 
Women’s Trade Union League. 

The unionists report intimidation 
of workers by officers in charge of 
arsenals and munitions plants, and 
that “the principle of equal pay for 
equal work is constantly evaded or 
juggled so that women workers re- 
ceive less than the men who now 
do or who formerly did the same 
or corresponding work, and we un- 
derstand that at the Rock Island 
arsenal plans are now under way 
for the establishment of ten-hour 
night shifts to employ some 2,000 
women.” 


TO CURB SPANISH “FLU” 


An emergency Spanish influenza 
prescription for an adult, while 
waiting for the visit of a doctor, is 
given by a prominent Washington 
physician as follows: 

Calomel, 2 grains; citrate of caf- 
feine, 12 grains; hexamethylin, 24 
grains; aspirin, 24 grains; quinine 
muriate, 12 grains. 

The foregoing quantity is suffi- 
cient for 12 capsules. One should 
be given every two or three hours. 

A few simple comfort measures 
can be given by the home nurse. 
If possible the patient should be in 
a bright, well-ventilated room, with 
wide-opened windows, but well out 
of a draft. A sponge bath, fol- 
lowed by an alcohol rub, is soothing 
to the sufferer. An ice pack at the 
head has been found to be valuable. 
in relieving a patient’s headache. 











(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


NE of the great questions which both political parties will dis- 
O cuss continuously and which is a matter of great importance to 
the people is whether the railroads should go back to private 
ownership or remain as they are now—being operated and controlled 
by the government. Political parties are going to make this one of 
their important issues. At this time it looks as though the Democratic 


party is going to favor Government control of railroads. The Repub- 


lican party, as a whole, supported by the press of the nation, with very 
few exceptions, is advocating the return of the railroads to private 
ownership. There is no doubt whatever as to the position of the work- 
ers on this all important question. The workers contend that the Gov- 
ernment has handled the railroads during the most trying times; has 
hauled materials and supplies from one end of the country to the other, 
supplying three million men, without any serious disarrangement of 
other industries; that the railroads, through the management of the 
government, have supplied coal to every part of the country; that when 
the Government took over the railroads they were in a demoralized 
condition, unable to take care of the movement of troops, the move- 
ment of equipment, the movement of coal, etc., and under the most try- 
ing circumstances, the government made good. If under such con- 
ditions, and under such a handicap, the Government managed the rail- 
roads in such a manner, surely, under normal conditions, it may be 
expected to run the railroads successfully. The abolition of railroad 
offices in all the large cities of the country and combining the forces 
into one, thereby eliminating the enormous expense of high rents, etc., 
was another successful move on the part of the government. With one 
stroke of the pen Director-General McAdoo eliminated about three 
thousand high-salaried officers, saving a lot of money and doing away 
with unnecessary expenses. There are many other splendid reforms 
which have been brought about during the few short months that the 
Government has controlled and operated the railroads. Besides this, 
the principle of government control of national interstate utilities is, be- 
yond a doubt, a desired necessity. 

Of course the opposition to government control of railroads are using 
the argument that the railroad employes, that is, the rank and file of 
the toilers are getting higher wages, and have obtained higher wages, 
through political influence, under government ownership, than they did 
under private ownership. It is true that the government paid higher 
wages or gave better conditions to the workers since taking over the 
roads than they were getting before, but it is also true that in all other 
great industries wages were increased and conditions made better in or- 
der to spur the men to greater action and also to meet the increased cost 
of living. As arule government employes are not paid as well as employes 
of private institutions. To prove this all we have to do is to point to 
the postoffice department. ‘Those employes, and employes in the army 
and navy, etc., in times of peace and during war, receive less wages and 
do more work than the men employed in private institutions throughout 
the nation. 
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If the railroads are going to be a severe handicap to the Govern- 
ment and be the means of causing the public enormous extra expenses, 
why is it that the moneyed interests of the country—Wall street, and 
the press controlled by Wall street—and other powerful business insti- 
tutions, desire the railroads to return to private ownership? There 
must be something in this ravenous desire for the return of the rail- 
roads. We know that if the government continues control of the rail- 
roads, that it will carry both freight and passengers at as reasonable 
rates as possible. We know that the Government will not pile up any 
enormous surplus, and if enormous earnings from the roads obtain, we 
are confident the Government will reduce the rates of transportation. 
But, if private ownership again assumes control of the railroads we 
may look for the old, melon-splitting process that obtained before. The 
watering of stock will not perhaps result openly under our new sys- 
tem, but it is a foregone conclusion that there will be some way to beat 
the game. All laws have loopholes through which corporation lawyers 
find it possible to creep in and out. If the Government guarantees to 
the bond and stockholders an honest return on the money invested, 
what more should they desire? Some of the stockholders—individuals 
holding watered stock—have for many years drawn nothing on their 
stock until the government took over the railroads and agreed to pay 
so much on their investment. The railroad beds of the country are in 
a demoralized condition. If the Government retains ownership, equip- 
ment can be replaced and railroad tracks rebuilt. Private ownership 
neglects to make proper and necessary improvements, so that dividends 
may be declared. Every employe or working man in this country who 
favors democracy should stand for and advocate Government owner- 
ship of the railroads of our country. They are the highways and thor- 
oughfares of our country. Not only should we have government own- 
ership of railroads, but we should also have government ownership of 
telegraph and telephone wires and all other systems which are neces- 
sary for the continuation of the prosperity of the nation. 


ONSiDERABLE dissatisfaction is being expressed by Labor in 
many sections of the country because of the failure of President 
Wilson to appoint a labor man on the High Peace Commission. 

Because of the unselfish services rendered during the war, Labor feels 
that it should have a representative on this all-important commission. 
No branch of the community will be more vitally interested than Labor 
in the conference at the peace table. Labor has done more in this great 
world war toward bringing it to a victorious ending than any other 
interest. Money would not have amounted to anything were it not for 
labor. From out of the ranks of labor 90 per cent. of the army was ob- 
tained. Every International labor official put forth every effort possi- 
ble to help in the war. The men of labor traveled from one end of the 
eountry to the other advising their membership to help the Govern- 
ment. A more unselfish spirit, or a more helpful influence was never 
before given to any cause than that given by labor to our Government 
in the great conflict just ended, and it is only reasonable to assume 
that labor should be represented at the peace table. The Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor assembled in session at 
Laredo, Texas, sent a message to the President requesting that labor 
be represented on this all-important mission. Further messages were 
sent later on by nearly all International Unions, but the President could 
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not see his way clear to grant the request, as he stated in his answer to 
Secretary Morrison. 

When it is taken into consideration that the Democrats now in 
power were placed there by labor in 1912 and held there by Labor in 
1916, from a political standpoint, it is only reasonable to assume that 
labor would be represented on the peace commission. But all those 
things seem to have been forgotten and labor will not be represented on 
the high peace commission—that is settled finally. But it has caused 
dissatisfaction, and.a certain class of individuals taking advantage of 
this dissatisfaction, are agitating the formation of a Labor party. It 
looks to the writer as though the days of the Democratic party are 
doomed. President Wilson has been surrounded by many good men, 
but he has also been surrounded by some bad ones, when you take into 
consideration the antagonism of some members of the Cabinet against 
labor, especially Gregory and Burleson, and one or two others who are 
rather shady, and who hand out decisions against labor. There is 
some excuse for this dissatisfaction. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor recently went on record as 
favoring the establishment of a Labor party. The chances are that 
this action will be carried to the next convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and while the chances are that a great many of the 
delegates to the convention will not perhaps condemn the President 
because of the fact that he failed to place a representative of labor on 
the high peace commission, but because of other experiences which 
labor has had with other Government officials that have not been very 
encouraging, if the agitation gets any kind of a decent start with re- 
sponsible characters, it will not be at all surprising to see some defi- 
nite action taken by the convention. The heads of the American labor 
movement have for many years opposed the establishment of a National 
Labor party, but it looks now as though it is coming closer to our doors. 
The greatest danger in the establishment of such a party is that the 
radicals in the labor movement, or those outside of the movement who 
are supposed to favor labor, may get control of such an institution. 
Anyway, it looks as though the Democratic party is doomed to defeat 
in 1920, the next general election. There does not seem to be any har- 
mony within the party, although they have been victorious in handling 
the war. President Wilson means all right towards labor, but being 
on the firing front of world politics and the world struggle, of course 
there is plenty of room for criticism by his opponents. The wealth of. 
the nation and the press of the nation are almost entirely directed 
against the Democratic administration. The Republican party is hun- 
gry to get back into power and undoubtedly will become more liberal 
towards the working people until they get in, but after that the work- 
ing people will have to fight harder than ever before to hold the condi- 
tions they have obtained. 

Within the next year we may look for many important events in 
the political life of the nation, also in the trade union movement. In 
the meantime we will have to hold our heads together pretty thoroughly 
to preserve our organization and hold the wages and conditions that we 
have obtained. | 


Already there is a howling mob, raving madly for military train- 
ing, or compulsory military service, as a necessity for brightening up 
the young men of the nation with two or three years of rifle practice, 
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ete. The writer has called the attention of our readers to this all-im- 
portant subject before. Be on your guard whenever you hear this doc- 
trine being preached and advise against it. "There is no need of a large 
army; no need of having two or three million young men in military 
service each year. We demonstrated during the last war that in eight 
or nine months we can pick up an army that can whip the world, and 
we did it without having our young men in training before the war. 
We fought to a standstill and brought to its knees that nation that has 
for generations past had compulsory military service. The armies of 
England and the United States were never equaled in the history of 
the world. These nations did not have compulsory military service. 
Germany and Austria had it, yet their armies were utter failures. This 
howling mob represents the powder trust, the gun factories, the gas 
mask factories and all other institutions that are engaged in the manu- 
facture of military supplies. 

From the standpoint of patriotism there is no argument in favor 
of it. There is no reason why two or three of the best years of the 
lives of our young men should be devoted to military training. Those 
young men should, from a human standpoint, be trained to preserve 
life instead of being trained to destroy life. Their time should be de- 
voted to more useful pursuits and studies, rather than to the doctrine 
of destroying life. 


and New York towards the establishment of a Labor party. The 

Chieago Federation of Labor recently adopted a resolution to this 
effect, and said resolution was approved by the Illinois State Federation 
at its recent convention in Bloomington. The Central Federated Union 
of New York City and Brooklyn has also adopted a resolution in favor 
of the establishment of a Labor party. 

What we want to say to our membership at this time is: Not to 
: be in too much of a hurry to agree to this proposition, until we find out 
who is going to run this party; who is going to lead it, and what is the 
cause of the establishment of this Labor party at this particular time. 
There may be some merit to the cause, or it may be started and pro- 
moted by individuals who may have some personal ax to grind, or for 
some other reasons—we know not what they may be. The logical ac- 
tion to be taken by men who contemplate the establishment of this 
party would be to proceed to the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and endeavor to have the voice of the men of labor repre- 
senting all of the national and international unions on such a project 
before such a serious step is taken, which might destroy labor's influ- 
ence with the other political parties. 

This has not been done, and it causes us to stop and think before 
we render our endorsement. As members of our union we want you to 
know that the establishment of a Labor party means that this party 
must be maintained by laboring men themselves; that it eosts money to 
maintain a party; that headquarters will be established, a certain man 
will be chosen as secretary, under a salary, and local unions will be 
asked to contribute so much per month per member for the main- 
tenance of this institution. That would be all right if we were assured 
of results, but we want to know first whether the American Labor 
Movement, in its regularly authorized convention, sanctions such a 
party or the right to start this party. If it does not sanction it, I do 
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not see how we can, as trade unionists, go out and work in defiance of 
the expressed will of the American Federation of Labor. Surely we 
want to see labor men in office—men who are real union men—and we 
have many of them amongst us. There is nothing that we would not 
do to bring about this end, but we must be careful, exceptionally care- 
ful, that extreme radicals do not lead us into something that may de- 
stroy or weaken the position we now hold. Political discussions in our 
local unions do not always help to bring about harmony. Politics are 
almost the same thing as religion with some people. Our Interna- 
tional Union has not, up to this time, favored political discussions within 
our unions. The Knights of Labor went to pieces due to political dis- 
cussions within the union itself. I am informed that President Gom- 
pers in a conference with many labor men in New York recently pro- 
tested against the establishment of a Labor party. At least nothing 
should be done until such time as the heads of the different labor or- 
ganizations of the country are called into a conference to discuss the 
establishment of such a party and the means of supporting such an 
institution. It is an absolute fact that in countries where labor par- 
ties have existed, especially in England, the economic question has been 
of secondary consideration. At all times in England amongst the men 
of labor the political situation seems to be the paramount issue and 
working conditions for the laboring people comes next.. We have ob- 
tained better conditions through our labor organizations in this coun- 
try than any other country in the world has obtained for its workers 
through political agitation. If you are going to wait until you get 
political results you are going to wait too long. Give me a 100 per 
cent. union at any time and I think I can do better with it than I can 
by going into a city hall and asking for legislation from those who have 
charge of the city government. 

Anyway, the consideration of the establishment of a Labor party 
is a big question, so do not be too anxious to jump into it without giv- 
ing the matter careful consideration. I know as well as you do that 
there is considerable cause for resentment on the part of the men of 
labor against both of the present political parties. I think I have 
stated this in the Journal, but I also know that before I jump from one 
serious position to another that I must give the question thoughtful 
consideration. The thing I want to guard our unions against at this 
time is premature action, and the danger of agreeing to something that 
some fluent speaker will put forward, then the selection of certain men 
as officers who may not be the right kind of men to lead a party, then 
the next step will be providing ways and means to maintain this insti- 
tution through labor unions, and financing it means compulsory con- 
tributions from the membership or the local unions. Wait and see 
what the American Federation of Labor decides to do at its next con- 
vention. If the majority of the men of labor decide in the affirmative, 
that is, in favor of the establishment of a Labor party, there is no union 
or individual in the country that will work harder to maintain that in- 
stitution than our union and the Editor, who will do everything pos- . 
sible to carry out his duties as a trade unionist. However, if on the 
other hand, the American Federation of Labor in convention assembled 
decides that it is not the best thing to do at this time, then the writer 
and our International Union will do in the future as we have always 
done in the past—agree to carry out the decisions of that institution 
under which we are chartered. 
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Again I want to remind our membership that it would be well to 
sign wage scales for a longer term than one year. The war is over, 
and as it appears to me, we will not be able to obtain much of a change 
in our working conditions for some time to come; that is, any large in- 
crease in wages like we have been getting since the beginning of the 
war. Therefore, we want to get back as quickly as possible to settling 
our wage scales for a longer term than one year. The United States 
Government has now in the service thousands of chauffeurs and drivers 
who will be discharged from the service, and those men will be seeking 
employment at our trade or calling. Prices on products after they 
have been produced have reached the maximum. Most employers will 
not for some time to come be able to stand any further overhead in- 
crease in production. It would be well, therefore, for us to settle our 
wage scale for as long a time as possible, as when our army becomes 
demobilized and with industries shutting down, it is better to be on the 
safe side and know where we are going to land by signing our agree- 
ments, as we did before the war, for a term of not less than two years. 


LREADY we are feeling the results of the war, or, as the intel- 
lectuals say, a period of readjustment has already set in because 
there are thousands of workers out of employment. Of course, 

we are overjoyed, beyond expression, that the war is ended and ended 
with complete victory for our country and its allies. It is good to know 
that the boys will be coming home soon; that many of them are already 
on the way, and that instead of the kaiser eating dinner in Paris Christ- 
mas Day, he will be eating dinner practically as a prisoner in a land 
foreign to his own, with the bright prospects in view of being incar- 
cerated in some lonely spot where he will not have the power to ever 
again invent murder or slaughter. 

This ought to be a happy and joyous New Year for us. Still we 
are confronted, as man will always be confronted, with the stern reali- 
ties of life. In speaking with some of the general officers of the United 
Mine Workers of America yesterday they informed me that already 
there are thousands of miners out of employment. In the State of 
Indiana alone there are twenty-four mines that have been closed down 
since the armistice has been signed. Those men aré located in isolated 
districts with their families and they cannot very well find work. What 
-a contrast with conditions of a year ago! At this time last year the 
thermometer registered twenty degrees below zero in the Middle and 
Western States, with snow piled up everywhere, with many of our 
people freezing from the cold, with no coal to be had, and after asking 
and begging for same they might receive a small portion from the fuel 
administrator in the district. 

We have had a very mild fall and winter so far and very little coal 
has been used by families, with everyone stocked up, especially business 
houses, because everywhere you go you can see piles of coal. The Na- 
tional Fuel Administrator, as well as the rest of us, thought the war 
would last for some time. The miners worked continuously, putting 
forth every effort to mine all the coal possible, with the result that when 
the war ended we had several million tons of coal ahead of what we 
really needed, and with the mild weather and industries shutting down, 
you can readily understand how it is that the coal miners are working 
less than half time and are in absolute idleness in many mining dis- 
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tricts. This is also true of other trades, especially machinists, carpen- 
ters, shipbuilders and common laborers. 

We would have to go through this condition some time. If the 
war ended in the summer it might not be so hard for men to find em- 
ployment, but ending at the beginning of winter, as it did, places those 
thrown out of employment at a disadvantage, and when our returning 
victorious soldiers get home there will still be more out of employment. 
It therefore behooves every one who has a job to be careful and hold 
on to it, because if you get out of a position it will be pretty hard to 
find another. Do not be hasty, headstrong or impulsive. Understand 
that the war is over and the period of readjustment is now at hand 
and unemployment is bound to prevail for at least one year, and we 
must do everything in our power to keep things running as normal as 
possible. There is another disadvantage that the workers have been 
placed in, as nearly every toiler contributed towards the purchase of 
Liberty Bonds, paying for them on the installment plan, and others 
paying for them outright, so their money is now tied up in Liberty 
Bonds. They purchased those bonds believing that the-war was going 
to continue for some time, but everything has been turned upside down 
because the kaiser refused to fight any longer, but it will all come out 
all right in the end. We must do our level best to get over this crisis. 
We must keep our heads now more than ever before, and always re- 
member this, that if the war did last two or three years longer, as we 
thought it would, conditions would be worse, and we would have to go 
through the same course with perhaps a longer period of reconstruc- 
tion than we will now that the war, after our country engaging in this 
conflict for a short time, is over. 





673 CASES BEFORE BOARD 


The national war labor board an- 
nounces that since its inception last 
April it has made awards and oth- 
erwise disposed of 358 industrial 
disputes in war industries and in- 
dustries essential to war produc- 
tion. On November 1 there were 
315 cases awaiting settlement. In 
69 cases hearings were had for the 
collection of evidence upon which 
awards were made. Fifty cases 
have. been dropped or suspended, 
mainly for failure of complainants 
to urge their case. In 17 cases the 
board did not take jurisdiction. 
Thirty-three of the cases were set- 
tled between the contestants after 
one of the parties had sought the 
board’s aid. Four cases were with- 
drawn and 177 were referred for 
settlement to other departments of 
the government, under rules of the 
board. In all, 673 cases were filed 


with the board between April 1 and 
November 1. 


NO QUICK PRICE DROP 


Immediate dropping of . food 
prices as a result of peace cannot be 
expected, said Food Administrator 
Hoover in a statement which added 
that while the prices of some food- 
stuffs will decrease others may in- 
crease. 

“With the war effectively over," 
he said, “we enter a new economic 
era and its effect on prices is diffi- 
cult to anticipate. The prices of 
some food commodities may in- 
crease, but others will decrease, be- 
cause with liberated shipping accu- 
mulated stocks in the southern 
hemisphere and the far east will be 
available. The demands upon the 
United States will change in char- 
acter but not in volume.” 
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COURT. STOPS STRIKE 


The Government has provided 
means to settle industrial disputes 
during the war and strikes will not 
be tolerated, is the substance of an 
injunction by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Seudder prohibiting a strike 
by a seceding union of boot and 
shoe workers in Long Island City. 

“The production of war indus- 
tries," says the court, “is so closely 
and immediately connected with 
the actual military operations that 
it may be said to be a part of them. 
Can it then be that with means af- 
forded by the Government to ad- 
just differences between employers 
and employes in our war industries 
a labor union has the right, for any 
cause whatever, to induce or incite 
workmen in such industries to 
strike, or not to work, and thereby 
to jeopardize the successful out- 
come of our country’s military op- 
erations and all that depends upon 
them, even though so to do would 
have been lawful in times of peace? 
An answer other than ‘No’ is un- 
thinkable."—News Letter. 





WANT SOLDIERS TO SCAB 


The Omaha & Council Bluffs 
Street Railway Company insists on 
democracy abroad, but wants the 
soldiers who made this possible to 
seab on workers who are fight- 
ing for industrial freedom at home. 

The company’s motormen and 
conductors are on strike and the 
following advertisement was in- 
serted in local newspapers by this 
corporation: ‘‘Wanted, able-bod- 
ied men who can operate street cars 
for positions as conductors and mo- 
tormen. Returning soldiers will 
be given preference. Wages 41 to 
45 cents per hour and bonus of $5 
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per dis during the present emer- 
gency. Steady positions. Apply 
at superintendent of transporta- 
tion, Omaha & Council Bluffs 
Street Railway Company."—News 
Letter. 


DOLLAR POWER SHRINKS 


Figures published by the Depart- 
ment of Labor show that the pur- 
chasing power of $1 in July, 1918, 
as compared with July, 1913, five 
years previous, has shrunk to 54 
cents in Washington and Baltimore, 
57 cents in Philadelphia, 59 cents 
in New York and Chicago, and 63 
cents in San Francisco. 

Stating this in another way, the 
increase in the cost of food during 
the five-year period was 85 per 
cent. in Washington, 84 per cent. in 
Baltimore, 77 per cent. in Philadel- 
phia, 68 per cent. in New York, 69 
per cent. in Chieago and 58 per 
cent. in San Francisco. 

In the one-year period from July, 
1917, to July, 1918, food advanced 
22 per cent. in San Francisco, 21 
per cent. in Washington and Phila- 
delphia, 20 per cent. in Baltimore, 
17 per cent. in New York and 11 per 
cent. in Chicago.—News Letter. _ 


MADE DEFECTIVE SHELLS 


Sensational testimony was sub- 
mitted by the government in the 
ease of Wm. J. Oliver, who is 
charged with making defective 
shells for the military forces over- 
seas. Witnesses stated that fraud- 
ulent test plugs had been taken and 
the pieces hidden from government 
inspectors. 

One worker testified that he was 
ordered to drill steel shells and that 
they were later filled with lead, and 
that fake test plugs were put 
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through the annealing furnace with 
the admonition, “Don’t let the gov- 
ernment inspector see it, boys.” 
Since Oliver’s arrest he is whim- 
pering that labor unions are respon- 
sible for his troubles. During a 
strike at this plant several months 
ago Organizer Gilmore of the Ma- 
chinists’ Union was assaulted by 
gunmen and received injuries that 
indirectly brought on his death. 
Since then organized labor has 
gained a foothold in this establish- 
ment and Oliver is trying to create 


the impression that hard-headed - 


government officials are hypnotized 
by fairy tales that a respectable 
citizen would be so wicked as to 
sabotage the government.—News 
Letter. 


HIGH WAGES LESSEN CRIME 


It has always been contended by 
many thoughtful men that low 
wages encourage and foster crime, 
but never before the present time 
has an opportunity been presented 
to practically demonstrate the 
truth of their argument. 

Massachusetts is the first state 
to gather statistics on the subject 
and they throw much light on the 
discussion. "Today there are fewer 
inmates of the penal institutions of 
the Old Bay state than at any time 
during the past forty years, and 
there is talk of asking the legisla- 
ture to pass a law consolidating the 
jails—abandoning those found to 
be unnecessary. In 1815, when 
wages were low as compared to 
what they are at the present time, 
there were 26,487 commitments, in 
1816 there were but 22,952, and in 
1917 there were but 21,793. 

State Director of Prisons Bagley 
says that one of the contributing 
causes for this condition is the de- 
mand for labor at high wages. An- 
other cause is the tendency of the 
courts to be lenient with offenders 
and the prohibition system has 
been used more extensively than 
ever before, 30,588 offenders hav- 





ing been placed on prohibition dur- 
ing the past year.—Exchange. 


DEBT TO AMERICAN LABOR 


Among the services which Amer- 
ica has already rendered to the al- 
lied cause this is not the least—the 
defeat and confusion of the pacifist 
conspiracy, and especially that side 
of it which is concerned with the 
perversion of British labor. In rec- 
ognizing ungrudgingly the service 
which American labor has rendered 
and is rendering in thwarting de- 
featist machinations, we would 
warn the American delegates 
against the efforts that will be 
made to weaken their purpose and 
to confuse their understanding. 
Their forthrightness has been an 
incalculable service to the allied 
cause, and their steadfastness now 
will redouble that service. Noth- 
ing can more effectively balk and 
discredit defeatist intrigue in this 
country than the stanchness of 
American labor. It is a witness 
that cannot be treated as hostile, 
and that cannot be gainsaid.—Lon- 
don Post. 


KEEP AWAY FROM AGENTS 


In collecting claims under the 
war risk insurance act dependents 
and beneficiaries or officers and 
men should keep away from agents 
and unauthorized lawyers is the 
warning issued by the war depart- 
ment. The bureau of war risk in- 
surance of the treasury department 
arranges all such matters and set- 
tles all claims without charge. Out- 
side agents who impose upon claim- 
ants are subject to severe punish- 
ment. 

Any legal advice that a claimant 
believes is necessary can be secured 
through the co-operation of the 
special committee for war service 
of the American Bar Association 
through the local legal advisory 
boards of each draft district. 





At a recent meeting of the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Secretary Frank Morrison was ordered by the Execu- 
tive Council to turn over to our International Union two local unions 
of dairy employes which were affiliated with the federation direct— 
one local union in Boston and the other in Chicago. The membership 
of those unions are engaged directly in the dairy business, washing 
bottles, refilling same, loading and unloading milk wagons, and engaged 
in other work around the dairy; therefore, they come under our juris- 
diction. The matter was called to the attention of the Executive Coun- 
cil by the General President and action was immediately taken by the 
council. 
| Every new union we get in our International strengthens our posi- 
tion, and as we have to look out for the interest of those men when we 
are signing up for the milk drivers, it is better that they be affiliated 
direct with our International Union. I would advise every, district, 
therefore, where the milk wagon drivers are organized; that they also 
take in the dairy employes. 


] 


| 
| General Organizer Thomas J. Farrell has moved from Chicago 
and is now making his home in the city of Cincinnati, and will work 
out from that city. We had two organizers in Chicago and none in the 
State of Ohio, and as Organizer Farrell has been working a great deal 
of his time in-the. State of Ohio, the General Office thought it would be 
more convenient and more economical for the International Union to 
have him make his permanent home in Cincinnati. ` 

| The permanent home of Organizer Ashton has been transferred 
from New York to Philadelphia. There were two organizers in New 
York and none in Pennsylvania, so Organizer Ashton is now located 
in Philadelphia and takes care of the State of Pennsylvania and sur- 
ο. district. 
| 

l 


| During the recent meeting of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, the General President called the attention of 
the council to the fact that the Amalgamated Butcher Workmen are 
trespassing on our jurisdiction by admitting to membership drivers 
and chauffeurs at various points in the middle west. The council in- 
structed Secretary Morrison to communicate with the Butcher Work- 
men and notify them not to interfere with our CARRIE ΠΗ under 
penalty of being disciplined in the future. `- 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . . . ./5 a pair 
Watch Charms . . 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 





THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Do not forget that it is your duty to pay your dues on the first day 


of the month. Pay in advance if you can. Wear the monthly button of 
your local union. You can always tell the real trade unionist as you go 
along the street—he is proud'of the monthly emblem and wears it where 
it can be seen. He always has it as soon as it is out. There is no need 
of a man wearing three or four buttons of the preceding months 
new button is all that is necessary. | 





It is well for local secretary-treasurers to always keep their books 
posted up. Keep square with the International office. The General Au- 
ditor 15 liable to visit you at any time. Of course, this is meant for care- 
less secretaries who never get around to anything until they have to. . 


9 d 


I received a letter the other day from a local union in which they 
asked me to suspend a certain section of our constitution in their inter- 
est. It 15 the section that necessitates a man being a member of a local 
union one year in order to be a candidate for office. This local union 
has a^membership of about 150, and the secretary stated that none of 


the members were willing to accept the office of president; that is, the - 


members who were in the union for more than a year, but that there 


were several able, active fellows who had taken out membership within ! 


the year who were willing to accept the office. Now, this is a strange con- 
dition that exists in some places. . Those are the kind of men who never 
amount to anything i ina union. I suppose if there was a salary of $100 
connected with the job there would be 145 out of the 150 members cah- 


didates for the office. . We cannot expect a union composed of men of | 
"this kind to ever amount to anything, because, after all—bear this jb δὰ 


mind—it is the membership that makes the union good or bad, and every 
. man must do his share. The slackers should be eliminated, fined, or 
- penalized in some way. | | 
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his SHALL NOT PASS 


WHE war which has 

| just closed devel- 

oped momentous 

and as yet un- 

measured changes 

in our economic 

and industrial or- 

ganizations and 

relations. That the old order is 

changing is beyond peradventure 

of a doubt. It is not for us to eon- 

sider whether the old order is 

changing, but to have due regard 

for the manner in which the 

changes are taking place and to de- 

termine that all changes are in 

keeping. with an enlightened prog- 

ress and the higher demands of 
common justice. 


No intelligent student of our 
time can or will dispute the great 
truth that all governments become 
eruel and autocratic in their char- 
acter and bearing in the same ratio 
as one part of their people is ele- 
vated and the other depressed. The 
misery and degradation of the 
many is one of the inevitable re- 
sults of an inequitable and unjust 
state of society. 

Any system in industry which 
would make the many dependent 
upon the few not only tends to sub- 
vert natural rights, but is distinct- 
ly hostile to those engaged in in- 
dustry either as employers or em- 
ployes. It is for those charged 
with the administration of our in- 
dustrial and economie forces to un- 
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derstand and respond to this great 
truth. 

The workers of America during 
the past crisis made many sacri- 
fiees. They suffered much. There 
are some lessons which this war 
has taught and some advantages 
which the workers have gained. 
Progress has been realized, im- 
provements have been secured, and 
better standards of work and liv- 
ing established. These must not 
and will not be sacrificed on the 
altar of greed and profit. 

The employers of our country 
and their advisers must have due 
regard for this further truth, that 
no country, no institution, no in- 
dustry, has ever become great, or 
can ever become great, if founded 
upon the poverty of the workers. 

Many of our American employ- 
ers and financiers have made enor- 
mous profits out of the war. The 
American workers are entitled to 
enjoy the better time for which the 
whole world has been in convul- 
sion. Our American Bourbons 
must understand that their day of 
absolutism in industry, as in poli- 
tics, is at an end. 

Wages must not be reduced. In- 
deed, there are many instances 
where wages must be increased in 
order to enable the toilers to live 
in decency and comfort. Hours of 
work must not be lengthened, but 
shortened. The workers of our 
country must be given leisure and 
opportunity for the improvement 
of mind and body and spirit. These 
are essential to the best develop- 
ment of manhood, womanhood and 
citizenship. Every attempt to re- 
duce wages must and will be re- 
sisted. In place of discharging 
workmen, work to be performed 
should be divided by the introduc- 
tion of the shorter workday. Only 
in that way can we lessen the grave 
consequences entailed in the return 
of industry, trade and commerce 
from a state of war to a condition 
of peace. 

Advantages which have come to 


the wage earners must not be tak- 
en from them. To what purpose 
did the workers make all the sacri- 
fices entailed as a consequence of 
war? Was it to surrender to in- 
dustrial autocracy? It must be 
clearly understood that Labor will 
not be driven from the field of op- 
portunity and progress by profit- 
eers of any kind. 

It was said of the French Bour- 
bons that they never forgot any- 
thing and that they never learned 
anything. Evidently, there are yet 
men of this type in America, men 
who want to live in the present 
time and age industrially but who 
mentally live in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They are still imbued with 
the moss-ridden conception of mas- 
ter and serf. They still. believe 
that they are masters of all they 
survey. 

Then, too, there is ever present 
that ill-advised and time-refuted 
old school of political economists, 
who always prescribe their dogma 
of reduction in wages for indus- 
trial ills whenever there arises any 
great question of industry, trade, 
commerce or finance. Their ever- 
ready remedy for industrial stag- 
nation is to cut wages and increase 
the hours of toil. With their phi- 
losophy or sophistry they would 
forestall or meet a condition of 
shrinkage in the markets of indus- 
try by still further reducing wages 
and lengthening the hours of work. 
To these false prophets and mal- 
practitioners of economics, the law 
of supply and demand is the Alpha 
and Omega of their concept of po- 
litical economy and sociology. Ob- 
viously it has never occurred to 
these men that by reducing the con- 
suming power of the great masses 
and causing extended unemploy- 
ment, privation and suffering of 
the people, industrial stagnation 
would not be abated or lessened, 
but on the contrary would be made 
more acute.—Gompers, in Federa- 
tionist. 
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“WHAT IS YOUR ATTITUDE 
TOWARD LABOR?” | 


There are many positions 
against labor. There is only one 
attitude possible toward labor. 
That is the reply of this newspaper 
to one who asks for a definition of 
its “labor attitude." 

What labor is the world has been 
taught by this war. 

It is not something separate 
from the nation, something spe- 
cial, it is the nation. 

And labor is not something that 
can be defined merely as a thing 
accomplished by muscular power 
or mechanical skill. 

Every human being not a para- 
site is a laborer. 

The man who digs the ditch is 
no more a laborer than the engi- 
neer who plans the ditch and 
makes the labor useful and effi- 
cient. 

The man on the battleship 
operating the wireless telegraph 
is a laborer and a laborer was Mar- 
coni when, through years of dis- 
couragement, he worked and 
labored, mentally, at the wireless 
telegraph problem. 

The man who stands half naked 
in-the heat inside the iron hull 
driving red hot rivets labors. But 
his labor is less exhaustive than 
that of the President who carries 
the load of national responsibility, 
the hardest labor on this earth. The 
clerk behind the counter labors; so 
does the chief manager, with re- 
sponsibility and anxiety added to 
hard work. 

When men speak of an attitude 
toward labor they refer usually to 
organized labor, representing the 
natural method by which workers 
protect themselves against selfish- 
ness and the public against ineffi- 
ciency. 

Mechanical labor protects itself, 
as the doctors protect themselves, 
with rules and certain tests of skill 
and as the stock brokers protect 
themselves, beginning work at ten 


in the morning, stopping at three, 
and punishing with expulsion any 
man violating the stock exchange 
union rules, by working before ten 
or after three—a five-hour day. 
The extent to which the world 
attitude on labor has changed can 
be quickly expresed in a brief quo- 
tation from La Martine. He was 
a great Frenchman of sincere dem- 
ocratic mind, believing in the peo- 
ple, yet he could say: “You might 
place me before the muzzle of those 
guns before you would make me 
sign these two words associated to- 
gether, ‘Organization and Labor.’ ” 
The French poet, statesman and 
democrat believed that the combi- 
nation of words Organization and 
Labor would mean destruction to 
society. | 


COST OF LIVING JUMPS 70 
PER CENT. DURING WAR — 





Boston—The national industrial ` 


conference board, representing 
seventeen manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, reports that living costs for 
wage earners have increased 60 to 
70 per cent. between July, 1914, 
and November, 1918. 

This is a remarkable jump from 
last year, when the board placed 
the increase at 50 to 60 per cent. 

Using the 70 per cent. increase 
as a basis, it would mean that a 


worker receiving $3 a day in 1914 


would now have to be paid a wage 
of $5.10 a day to meet the figures 
of these employers, who cannot be 
charged with making exaggerated 
statements regarding living costs 
for their workers. 

The conference board quotes the 
United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which has shown that 
during the five-year period from 
November, 1913, to November, 
1918, the price of lard, bacon, corn 
meal, flour, sugar and. pork chops 
advanced 100 per cent. or more. No 
article of food for which prices 
were collected showed an increase 
of less than 50 per cent. for the 
five-year period.—News Letter. 
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DEFINE COMPETENCY 


The national war labor board 
ruled in the case of Coffeyville, 
Kan., coopers that no employe shall 
be discharged as incompetent after 
thirty days in the employ of the 
company unless for good and suffi- 
cient cause; the determination of 
which shall be left to the decision 
of the superintendent, after con- 
ferring with the coopers’ shop 
committee. 

The coopers are employed by the 
Sinclair Refining Company, and 
this decision will serve as a check 
in the discharging of active trade 
unionists on the ground that they 
are “incompetent.” 

Wage adjustments are made and 
the board also orders: 

“Sufficient sanitary drinking fa- 
cilities, lockers and bathing facili- 
ties shall be installed and kept in a 
clean and sanitary condition. Ven- 
tilators shall be installed in the 
cooper shop and sufficient heat sup- 
plied in the shop in cold weather to 
make the shop comfortable and 
healthful to work in." 


ALL TRADES SHOULD BE 
ORGANIZED 


Today the intelligent man knows 
that labor without organization is 
labor inefficient. ; 

From the moment men were 
recognized as equal before the law 
the right of workers to organize 
for greater protection and eff- 
ciency was recognized as a matter 
of course. The right of organiza- 
tion is recognized by the United 
States Government, which recent- 
ly, through the President, threat- 
ened to take over and operate a 
manufacturing concern that dis- 
eriminated against organized labor. 

The right of organization is not 
only recognized, but welcomed by 
the intelligent employer; he knows 
that his profits come from the pay 
of those that work, that his welfare 
depends on the general welfare— 


there is no profit in. a department 
store in China, where you can hire 
men for 8 cents a day. 

And the intelligent employer 
asks only fair competition. Let him 
hire good workmen, paying as. 
much as the other employer, pay- 
ing no more, and he will take his 
chances. The right kind of citizen 
does not want to.depend for his 
profit on his ability to pay his fel- 
low citizens too little. . 

There was a day in England 
when a workman who went from 
one parish to another to look for 
work, even though starving, was 
branded with a red-hot iron to 
teach him to stay at home. That 
day is gone. The problem is to ar- 
range justly, fairly and reasonably 
the share to which each man is en- 
titled, the thinking man who plans, 
the skillful mechanic, the laborer. 
There is plenty for all in this coun- 
try, with just taxation, free oppor- 
tunity and wise management. 

The problem is to see that each 
has enough, that no one oppresses 
another, that ability receives its 
just reward, with no man stirring 
up bitterness or false jealousy.— 
Chicago American. 


WHY MEN LEAVE JOBS 


Workers leave their jobs because 
of unfair treatment is the discov- 
ery, after eight months’ investiga- 
tion, by Russell Waldo, connected 
with the employment department 
of the Stenotype Company, Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Waldo’s discovery con- 
tains nothing new to the workers, . 
but it is considered of such impor- 
tance that it is published in ‘the 
United States Employment Service 


Bulletin just prior to the close of 


the war. Mr. Waldo says, in part: 

“It has been my privilege in the 
last eight months to study in detail 
the employment propositions of- 
fered by several of the largest 
manufacturing industries of one of 
the largest inland cities. In this 
study I have carefully analyzed the 
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reason why men left their jobs. A 
principal reason I have found to be 
that they were receiving a wage 
far too small for their immediate 
requirements. The workers could 
not supply themselves with the 
things which would make them en- 
joy their surroundings better. All 
they could have were the bare es- 
sentials of life, some times not even 
that. The employer made no pro- 
vision for the employe’s advance- 
ment either at the shop or outside 
of working hours. 

“It is in this way that the wage 
earners Οἵ this great nation have 
been held down. It has been im- 
possible for them to educate them- 
selves in a way that would make 
them better citizens. 

“One of the great injustices in- 
flicted upon labor today and one 
which seriously handicaps war pro- 
duction is the absence of a fair 
deal to the employe.” 


OPPOSE WAGE REDUCTIONS 


Answering a request of a news 
agency for a statement on proposed 
wage reductions, A. F. of L. Secre- 
tary Frank Morrison said: 

“Regardless of the wishes of in- 
dividuals or groups, any reduction 
of present wage scales in this coun- 
try will be opposed by the workers, 
who will not accept reductions for 
the simple reason that this proce- 
dure will lower their standard of 
living. And by standard of living 
I refer to substantial food, cloth- 
ing, housing and all necessaries to 
a well ordered life. 

“The cost of living is not a theory 
with the workers; it is a ‘plain, 
unvarnished tale’ that can not be 
explained away by sophistry. The 
United States bureau of statistics 
shows that living costs are mount- 
ing higher and higher. Its report 
for August, this year, shows an 
increase of 2 per cent. between 
August last year and August this 
year, and an increase of 70 per 
cent. during the five-year period 


between August, 1913, and August, 
1918. 


“The right to live comes first, 
and workers will resist-any at- 
tempt to reduce their living stand- 
ard, in view of present costs, even 
though some employer talks of cap- 
turing the markets of the world. 

“Ἱ am hopeful that the best 
thought among employers and 
other elements of our citizenship 
will agree that nothing will create 
more internal turmoil than a de- 
nial that the highest possible liv- 
ing standards for workers is the 
first requisite for the America we 
dream to have. 

“The eight-hour day should be 
accepted by every manufacturer 
not only because the transition to 
a peace basis may be orderly 
through the quick assimilation of 
workers but for the larger reasons 
that have so often been advanced 
in favor of a shorter work day.” 


FRUIT PROFITEERING 


One reason for high prices of 
fruit may be found in the financial 
report of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, New York, which shows a 
balance available for dividends of 
$19,990,496, equal to 39.72 per 
cent. on the outstanding stock. In 
1917 the percentage earned on the 
stock was 26.72, so that for the 
two-year period the percentage of 
earnings was 66.44. In the last 
four years the surplus available 
for dividends has equalled 160.89 
per cent. 


Produce prices for July 30, 1900, 
sent from Madison, Ind., to the In- 
dianapolis Butter Company, were: 
Eggs, 814 cents a dozen; butter, 
1215 cents a pound; hens, 714 
cents. a pound; roosters, 314 cents 
a pound; springers, 114 pounds 
and over, 9 cents a pound; tom tur- 
keys, 4 cents a pound; hen turkeys, 
6 cents a pound; geese, 3 cents a 
pound; young geese, 4 cents a 
a pound; ducks, 4 cents a pound. 
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BIG PEACE CASUALTY LIST 


“Tf an industrial casualty list 
were printed daily, as the war cas- 
ualty lists are printed, the public 
would be appalled,” said Lieut.-Col. 
Harry E. Mock of the army medi- 
eal corps, before a conference of in- 
dustrial physicians and surgeons 
in Philadelphia. 

“The casting of valuable work- 
ers on the scrap heap must cease," 
said Col. Mock. “With the cessa- 
tion of immigration and the in- 
creased demands on our industrial 
resources America must conserve 
her man power if she intends to 
maintain her economic supremacy. 

“This conservation may be ac- 
complished by the prevention of ac- 
cidents, by industrial hygiene and 
sanitation, by adequate medical 
and surgical care of disabled em- 
ployes, and by adequate compensa- 
tion during periods of disability 
and better living and working con- 
ditions.” 

Lewis T. Bryant, commissioner 
of labor for New Jersey, said the 
problem of caring for industrial 
cripples is just as important as the 
problem of caring for disabled sol- 
diers.—News Letter. 


COSTLY STRIKE BREAKERS 


The Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company has settled one damage 
claim against it for $7,500 because 
of the death of a passenger 
through the company’s attempt to 
operate its cars with strike break- 
ers. Its refusal to obey the order 
of the national war labor board to 
reinstate 29 victimized trade 
unionists resulted in a strike and 
nearly 100 passengers were killed 
in a wreck. The company used 
wooden cars 31 years old in defi- 
ance of contrary orders by the pub- 
lic utilities commission. 


The profiteer is a cannibal who 
is too cowardly to dare to give his 
real propensity free rein. 


NO MORE COMPANY TOWNS 


Company owned towns are a 
failure, declared Dr. Frank E. Vin- 
cent, president of the Rockefeller 
foundation, in a speech before the 
National Housing Association con- 
ference in Boston. He said these 
towns are unpopular, regardless of 
their attractiveness, because the 
average American resents being 
told what he must do. 

This statement is in line with 
organized labor’s opposition to the 
whole system of welfare work and 
company “unions” that are so 
strongly urged by the Rockefeller 
interests, from which the Rocke- 
feller foundatiom receives its finan- 
cial support. 


Washington—tTestifying before 
a Senate committee, Walter L. 
Fisher declared that “‘prices would 
bump the ceiling" when the food 
administration ceases to function, 
if the government does not take 
from the packers control of the 
private cars, stockyards and ter- 
minal refrigerator: plants. The 
witness appeared as attorney for 
a live stock association. He said 
that the extreme profiteering would 
not only raise prices for the con- 
sumer, but it would reduce produc- 
tion, as stock raisers would hasten 
to sell even breeding animals to get 
a share of the temporary high 
prices. 


The continued opportunity to 
work at wages that mean prosper- 
ity to the worker will maintain de- 
mand for products regardless of 
high cost prices. It will be the cur- 
tailing of production by which la- 
bor will be denied the privilege of 
earning that will create depression 
and limit purchase power. It is the 
industrial element in whose power 
it is to provoke industrial unrest 
by reducing wages and extending 
the hours of the service day, that 
will be responsible for any reac- 
tion, and labor is awake to the fact. 





(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


vention, has delegated five members of the Executive Council to 

go to France and lend, by their counsel and advice, any assistance 
they can to the American High Peace Commission, who will be discussing 
the problems of Labor during the conference of that commission at the 
peace table. 

They also intend to endeavor to form an International Labor Con- 
ference, or organization, similar to the one which existed prior to the 
war and which was called the Secretariat. That organization, however, 
was domineered and controlled by German Socialists and went to pieces 
immediately after Germany declared war. Carl Legein was a promi- 
nent leader of the Reichstag, a member of the German trade union move- 
ment, and a prominent figure in the Secretariat, but immediately after 
Germany declared war he went right over to the war party and was 
absolutely controlled by the Kaiser. Explicit instructions, however, were 
given by the Executive Council to the delegates going over not to agree 
to the formation of any such organization as existed before the war. We 
want a real organization of the working people of the world, represented 
by strict trade unionists, eliminating politics as much as possible from 
said organization. 

Your General President and Editor was nominated to be one of the 
party of five, but declined, believing that conditions in our organization 
were such that it was necessary for him to remain here and guard care- 
fully the interests of our own organization during this period of recon- 
struction. Things may come out all right in our organization, but it 
necessitates eternal watching. It would have been a pleasure for me to 
have gone with Mr. Gompers and the others to France. It would be a 
matter of education and undoubtedly a great help to me and our organi- 
zation, but understanding conditions within the labor movement as I do, 
I felt it was my duty to decline. It is beyond saying that the Labor 
Commission, composed of real representatives of the trade union move- 
ment, will be heard from in France. By the time you read this Journal 
they will be located in Paris, watching the movements of the diplomats 
who are to settle the world war, struggling and fighting as much as pos- 
sible for a square deal for the toilers of the world. The five representa- 
tives of Labor are: Samuel Gompers, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; James Duncan, General President of the Granite Cut- 
ters’ International Union; John Alpine, General President of the Plumb- 
ers and Steam Fitters’ International Union; Frank Duffy, General Sec- 
retary of the Carpenters’ International Union, and William Green, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Mine Workers, all members of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor. They sailed from New York on 
the steamship Carmania on January 8th. The membership of our or- 
ganization will undoubtedly join with me in hoping for the success of 
their mission and that they will return safely to our country, to again 
take up the work of the trade union movement. 


k= American Federation of Labor, by order of the St. Paul con- 
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HE American Federation of Labor, in its executive session held in 

the Continental Hotel, New York City, during the last days of De- 

cember, refused to take part in the so-called Labor convention held 
in Chicago for the purpose of trying to devise ways and means of pro- 
curing a new trial for Mooney. Following is the action of the Execu- 
tive Council: 

"Having before us the letter of Mr. E. N. Nockels, Secretary of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, under date of December 22, 1918, with 
reference to a labor convention, or congress, at Chicago, January 14, 
1919, to deal with the Mooney case, the Executive Council declares: That 
the American Federation of Labor in convention has dealt forcibly and 
thoroughly with the subject-matter, urging a new trial for Mooney, and 
that. in accordance with that action the Executive Council has faithfully 
carried out the instructions of the convention and will continue to the 
full extent of its ability to urge and insist upon a new and fair trial for 
Mooney, and that the labor movement therefore being properly recorded 
with reference to the same, the Executive Council has no authority to 
deal with the subject in any other way than it is doing, as per the action 
of the convention. Also, that as far as general or sympathetic strikes 
are concerned all parties are reminded that the authority for ordering 
strikes rests absolutely and entirely with the International Unions, whose 
rules governing the same must be respected. There is not vested in the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, or any body 
or group other than the International Unions, the authority to call 
strikes, general or local. 

“That the Chicago Federation of Labor be advised as per above." 


You will notice from the above that no party or parties are author- 
ized nor have they the power to call a general strike. The American 
Federation of Labor has not the power to call a general strike. It re- 
mains with each International Union to run the affairs of that organiza- 
tion. We have repeatedly made this statement in the columns of our 
Journal. All talk of a general sympathetic strike is ridiculous and fool- 
ish in every sense of the word. It is an absolute crime to tie up: a just 
and honest employer in one district in order to get even with an employer 
in another district. What a farce it would be to break our wage scales 
in Chicago, Seattle, Philadelphia, New York and Boston in order to try 
to make Governor Stephens of California change his action in the Mooney 
case. 


URING the month of November, I, as a member of the Executive 

Council of the American Federation of Labor, attended the Pan- 

American conference called at Laredo, Texas. The members of 
the Council obtained passports from the government and we were at lib- 
erty to cross the bridge and visit old Mexico as much as we desired. It 
is needless for me to say that I looked into conditions of the Mexicans 
as much as possible, endeavoring to acquaint myself with actual condi- 
tions, and to say the least, I was discouraged beyond explanation with 
the conditions I found. 

I have seen all kinds and classes of Europeans land on the shores of 
. Boston and New York during the last twenty-five years, many coming 
from the depressed countries of Europe, but I never saw a more dejected, 
forsaken, poverty-stricken, lazy class as the Mexicans whom I saw across 
the line in old Mexico, and also on the United States side of the border. 
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It is almost impossible to describe the conditions under which they live. 
Absolute ignorance prevails and undoubtedly this is the cause of a great 
deal of the sufferings of the people, and to my mind the United States 
will have a tremendous job on her hands to do anything for the Mexicans, 
and to bring up to any kind of a standard the laboring classes of Mexico 
from what they are at present is a task beyond the power of the human 
race for at least two or three generations. 

I obtained a great deal of information and education from my trip 
down there, and especially from my talk with the Mexicans and South 
American representatives who were at the conference. I had no idea 
that conditions were as bad as they are. It is needless for me to say 
that the menace to American labor resulting from the Mexicans coming 
across the border is of vast importance. During the war the immigra- 
tion bans were lowered. The American Federation of Labor is.endeav- 
oring to have the immigration laws again put into practice. In the 
State of Texas alone there are sixty thousand South American workers 
who have come into that State since the lowering of the immigration 
bans. The following article by Doctor. B. B. Bolton of the LaMonte Wel- 
fare Association, published in the Social Hygiene Monthly, will give you 
some idea of conditions as they exist amongst the Mexicans: 


“This association faces the problem especially through Los Angeles 
county, where for years à number of Mexican families have existed. 
The majority of these have come in recently as temporary railroad labor- 
ers.. They are satisfied to work for eight or ten days a month since 
‘remuneration for these eight or ten days not only suffices to support 
them in the type of living to which they have for centuries been accus- 
tomed, but would even leave nearly half of their wages unspent. Since 
they have no idea of saving or of bettering their condition, the only use 
for surplus is dissipation. Then follows idleness, perhaps crime, dis- 
ease, and destitution before the month is out. This compels another few 
days’ employment. The monotony of this constantly repeated program 
is broken only by an occasional jail sentence or a death in the family, 
due to either violence or disease. 

‘Should the high birth rate in the family not be offset by the usual 
high death rate and the increasing size of the family become a burden; 
or should disease, always present in such a home, become unusually dis- 
agreeable, desertion is a ready means of relief. "There are no marriage 
bonds, in the majority of cases, so another similar home is soon estab- 
lished and two weeks’ wages will suffice to finance its equipment. The 
diseased wreckage of the former home becomes a burden to be assumed 
by the State. | 

“Failure to understand English, ignorance in such things as the con- 
struction of a decent house, the total absence of privacy or protection 
from flies, vermin, dust or smoke, to say nothing of shelter against rain 
or cold—are among the conditions briefly sketched in Dr. Bolton’s re- 
port. Both sexes occupy the same sleeping rooms in a large proportion 
of the homes and no distinction of families is observed. The standards 
of morality fit the conditions; incest, adultery, and other statutory crimes 
find an established place in the home, and are only resented when per- 
petrated by an outsider or exposed for purposes of spite or revenge. 

*Venereal diseases are taken for granted and attributed to some 
rare occurrence; such, for instance, as having taken a bath. To what 
extent such conditions exist outside Los Angeles county, and to what 
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extent they concern present and future citizens and taxpayers of the 
State, is an urgent query." 

I publish this article to give you some idea of the deplorable condi- 
tions, so when you hear persons talking about the United States going 
into Mexico and taking over that country, controlling and doing so-and- 
so, you will understand what an enormous job it would be and is some- 
thing that cannot be done by the government in a day. 

The rank and file of the people of the United States are just as the 
writer was—have not the faintest idea of the immensity of the country 
and the enormous task it will be to do anything for the working people 
of Mexico and many South American countries. 


HERE has been a great deal of talk going on for some time past, 

about the establishment of a National Labor Party. We want to 

say right here that while we have no objections to the establish- 
ment of such a party if it is proven to be necessary, we do object to it 
being started by any except responsible individuals and thorough repre- 
sentatives of the trade union movement of our country. In the first 
place, it should come from one of the conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor in ses- 
sion recently held in the Continental Hotel in New York City, decided 
that the establishment of a National Labor Party at this time would not 
be beneficial to the labor movement of America, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor commission on reconstruction, in its report just issued, 
- disapproves of the establishment of such a party. The constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor forbids the establishment of such a 
party, as can be seen from Article 3, Section 8, which reads as follows: 


“Party politics, whether they be Democratic, Republican, Socialistic, 
Populistic, Prohibition, or any other, shall have no place in the conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor." 


According to this section, in order to even discuss party politics 
within the Federation, the constitution would have to be amended. In 
my judgment there is no law to prevent local labor movements forming 
local labor parties, and the objection is to national labor parties, but the 
policy of the American Federation of Labor up to this time has worked 
successfully where an aggressive campaign has been made, and that 
policy is—defeat your enemies and elect your friends. It is pretty hard 
to line up men of different beliefs into a labor party. Labor organiza- 
tions in the past have gone to pieces because of the formation of labor 
parties. It is true there is considerable cause for dissatisfaction with 
both existing parties; but it is also true, if we are to judge from what 
has happened in the past, that were we to elect Labor men, they may not 
be entirely satisfactory. 

A local labor party has been started in Chicago. There is need for 
such a party there, but let us see how the labor movement there will sus- 
tain it. It is quite an important and serious problem to consider the 
starting of a National Labor Party. It is a matter that should be given 
deep, honest, sober consideration by the representatives of Labor 
throughout the nation. "There are many International Unions that do 
not allow their local unions to mix politics with trade union matters. 
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Some International Unions forbid their local unions to contribute money 
to political parties; so you see, before such a great question could be 
acted upon, International Unions should have an opportunity of discuss- 
ing such a serious matter with their local unions and in their conventions, 
and come to the American Federation of Labor convention prepared to act. 
Taking into consideration all these matters, we caution our membership 
to be careful before taking any steps that might be detrimental to Labor's 
interests. We publish here an extract from the report just published by 
the CUIRE on Reconstruction appointed by the American Federation 
of Labor: 


“In the political efforts arising from the workers’ necessity to secure 
legislation covering those conditions and provisions of life not subject 
to collective bargaining with employers, organized labor has followed 
two methods: one by the organizing of political parties, the other by the 
determination to place representatives from their ranks in public office; 
to elect those who favor and champion the legislation desired and to de- 
feat those whose policy is opposed to Labor’s legislative demands, re- 
gardless of partisan politics. 

“The disastrous experience of organized labor in America with 
political parties of its own amply justifies the American Federation of 
Labor’s non-partisan political policy. The results secured by labor par- 
ties in other countries never have been such as to warrant any deviation 
from this position. The rules and regulations of trade unionism should 
not be extended so that the action of a majority could force a minority 
to vote for or give financial support to any political candidate or party 
to whom they are opposed. Trade union activities cannot receive the 
undivided attention of members and officers if the exigencies, burdens 
and responsibilities of a political party are bound up with their economic 
and industrial organizations. | 

“The experiences and results attained through the non-partisan 
political policy of the American Federation of Labor cover a generation. 
They indicate that through its application the workers of America have 
secured a much larger measure of fundamental legislation, establishing 
their rights, safeguarding their interests, protecting their welfare and 
opening the doors of opportunity than have been secured by the workers 
of any other country. 

“The vital legislation now required can be more readily secured 
through education of the public mind and the appeal to its conscience, 
supplemented by energetic independent political activity on the part of 
trade unionists than by any other method. This is and will continue to 
be the political policy of the American Federation of Labor if the lessons 
which Labor has learned in the bitter but practical school of experience 
are to be respected and applied. 

“Tt is, therefore, most essential that the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, the officers of the affiliated organizations, State 
federations and central labor bodies and the entire membership of the 
trade union movement should give the most vigorous application possi- 
ble to the political policy of the American Federation of Labor so that 
Labor’s friends and opponents may be more widely known and the legis- 
lation most required readily secured. This phase of our movement is 
still in its infancy. It should be continued and developed to its logical 
conclusion.” 
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HE National Labor Congress, held in Chicago in the interest of 

Mooney, in its session on January 17th, decided to send a delegation 

to Washington in an endeavor to influence Congress to interfere in 
the Mooney case in California, also to get the American Federation of 
Labor to help toward influencing the government in the case. The con- 
gress also, by adopting a resolution, decided to call a general strike on 
July 4th for the purpose of tying up the industry of the country, if all 
other efforts fail, thereby forcing Governor Stephens to grant a new 
trial to Mooney. Some of the delegates wanted to have the strike take 
place on May 1st, but it was voted down. May 1st is the day the Social- 
ists all over the world call their great day and there used to be some 
stoppage of work in many places on that eventful day in years past. 
However, the convention decided to put the general strike off until July 
Ath, but instructed the delegates attending the congress to have their 
International Unions take a referendum vote on the matter of the general 
strike. We want to say that the General Executive Board of our Inter- © 
national Union, if it meets before that date and the matter is referred . 
to us, will give the same consideration, but as to referring the matter of 
a general strike to a referendum vote, there is no provision in our con- 
stitution for a referendum vote. It is well for the congress, or those 
seeking assistance for Mooney, that they decided to put off the strike 
from May Ist to July 4th, for, in the judgment of the writer, if the strike 
is ever called it will be a genuine fizzle and will be the means of destroy- 
ing whatever prestige the friends of Mooney now have with organized 
labor. There may be a stoppage of work here and there, amounting to 
very little in the nation, and the laboringmen who go out on strike, when 
the thing fizzles out—as all general strikes usually do—will forever 
afterward curse those responsible for the strike. Some people may not 
believe this statement, but just wait and see what the result will be. The 
congress also declared as follows: | 

"We believe in the light of modern development that if there is 
going to be permanent peace on earth all politieal and industrial prison- 
ers should receive the same consideration as prisoners of war. We be- 
lieve we voice the hope and desire of Labor that now, that the war is 
over, the men and women whose conscience did not allow them to shed 
human blood can now,.without in the slightest degree imperiling the 
issues of war, be restored to liberty." 


This means that all those extreme, radical Socialists, such as Hay- 
wood, Victor Berger, Adolph Germer and others who were enemies of 
the nation during the war, that they should be liberated because their 
conscience rebelled against our government for taking part in the war. 

That would be a pretty fine state of affairs, to let all the enemies of our 
government who can be classed as political prisoners set free after hun- 
dreds of thousands of our American boys have gone over to France and 
offered up their lives for the freedom of the world. Note the statement 
—'politieal and industrial prisoners"—and I suppose that takes in La- 
mar, the wolf of Wall Street, and all the other German spies who were 
caught red-handed endeavoring to create strikes; who were responsible 
for the blowing up of bridges and munition plants; who were working 
- desperately for the German government and who were receiving for 
same fabulous sums of German money; all those political prisoners are 
included in the declaration. 
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I do not think the entire congress could have possibly understood 
the situation or they never would have passed such a resolution. How- 
ever, we mention here, for the information of our membership who were 
somewhat interested in the outcome of this congrss, some of the things 
that happened. We want to reiterate our statement, which is the state- 
ment of every labor man in the country, that we believe Mooney did not 
have a just trial and should be given another trial, not because he is 
Mooney ; not because it is claimed that he is victimized because he was 
a labor man, but because he.and all other individuals who are American 
citizens, are entitled to a fair and honest trial by a jury of their peers. 
If the congress had confined itself to the particular subject for which it 
was called and held to that point without discussing other issues that 
were foreign to the call, there is no question but what they would have 
accomplished some good, but some of the radical element attending the 
congress wanted to sidetrack the purpose for which the congress was 
called and brought in other extreme issues. 

The American Federation of Labor, as stated on another page, is 
doing and will continue to do all that it can possibly do, as per the in- 
structions of the last convention, to help toward the establishment of 
justice in the Mooney case. 


Mr. Gregory, the Attorney-General, has tendered his resignation to 
the President and it has been accepted. One other blackbird has flown 
from the cabinet. Now, if something would only tempt Mr. Burleson to 
tender his resignation there might be some chance for the employes in 
the postoffice department getting some consideration. Gregory was one 
of the southern Democrats who did not have much use for the trade 
union movement. It is men like Gregory and Burleson that have been 
the cause of the laboringmen of the country looking with eyes of sus- 
picion, in many instances, on the Wilson cabinet. As one labor man, the 
writer desires to say that he is not sorry that Gregory got out, and in 
his judgment neither should the other labor men of the country be sorry, 
because he was not their friend. It is well that he is going back to his 
home land to again resume the practice of law, and as higher fees can 
be obtained from corporations than from poor working people, undoubt- 
edly he will continue to represent the corporations. It is too bad that 
some unknown influence wished a cabinet officer of the type of Gregory 
on President Wilson, whom we believe to be possessed of the highest 
principles of justice, fair-dealing and sympathy for the workingmen. 


The election of the United Mine Workers of America took place in 
December and the vote.of the membership has just been counted and 
Frank Hayes has again been elected General President of that wonderful 
organization, which is the largest organization of one craft in the world. 
He defeated John H. Walker by several thousand votes. William Green 
is elected General Secretary and John Lewis First Vice-President. Wil- 
liam Green is now in Paris as a member of the commission from the 
American Federation of Labor who are attending the peace conference. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—At the 
meeting of Local No. 251, held on 


Thursday, January 9th, the officers 


were elected for the coming year 
and, with the combined efforts of 
the members, Local No. 251 will be 
able to do some great things for the 
men working in that particular line 
of business. The newly-elected ofi- 
cers are the cream of the local and 
can be the making of a strong 
union among the ice men of this 
city. 

Our agreement of last summer 
has not been settled yet. After be- 
ing on strike for twelve days in 
September, the men agreed to re- 
turn to work pending arbitration, 
but after the members were back 
on their wagons and the weather 
had cooled off, the companies re- 
fused to arbitrate, so our case was 
put before the War Labor Board, 
as you were advised by Brother 
Dale, but as yet we have not had a 
hearing. Our advice to sister lo- 
eals is to beware of that arbitra- 
tion stuff. We learned a lesson, but 
never again. The next time we 
strike we will either win or lose. 

Enclosed find mailing list for the 
Journal. Our members read and 
enjoy every article contained in it. 

Hoping all of our locals and our 
International will have a prosper- 
ous year in 1919, I remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
DAVE NORBIE, 
Local Union No. 251. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I wish to 
notify the members of the Interna- 
tional Union throughout the coun- 
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try of the progress that the Chick- 
en Drivers of Local 167 of New 
York City have made in the past 
year. This is possibly the most 
unique local in the International 
Union because the members there- 
of are only engaged in the hauling 
and delivery of chickens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys. We have 100 
per cent. organization, two sal- 
aried officers and our wage scale 
is equal to any in the United 
States and Canada, if not better 
than a great majority of them. We 
wanted to notify the members of 
the International Union of the 
progress that we have made in the 
past year. We have been organ- 
ized for the past four years and 
have slowly, but surely, improved 
our conditions. 

With best wishes for the success 
of the other locals of the Interna- 
tional Union, I am, 

Yours fraternally, 
HARRY SCHOMER, 
Business Agent Local 167. 


OVERTIME ABANDONED 


Rear Admiral Bowles has or- 
dered the abandonment of all over- 
time and Sunday work in the ship- 
yards along the Delaware river. 
The straight eight-hour day will be 
the rule hereafter. It is stated that 
at the big Hog Island yard there is 
enough work to assure full time op- 
eration until the close of next year. 
—News Letter. 


The union label organizes the 
purchasing power upon lines of fair 
conditions of labor, as against those 
conditions that destroy the health 
and morality of the producer and 
endanger the well-being of the pur- 
chaser. 
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PURCHASING POWER OF THE 
DOLLAR 


Decreasing the purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar by increasing the 
eost of the necessaries of life is 
equal to a deep cut in wages. It 
is not a question of how many dol- 
lars a man receives for his labor, 
but how much he can buy for the 
dollars. What difference does it 
make whether a man receives $100 
a week or $10 a week if his cost of 
living in the one case is $99 a week 
and in the other case $9 a week? 
At first thought one may say there 
is no difference at all, but there is 
a big difference, and the difference 
is in favor of the $10 man. The 
man whose expenses are $99 a 
week would be compelled to work 
99 weeks before he could take one 
week’s rest, while the man who 
lives on $9 a week could take a 
week’s rest every ninth week. 
Then supposing each of the men 
worked for a number of years, 
saving $1 a week, it is easy to see 
that the $10 man could retire from 
actual labor many years before the 
$100-a-week man could do so. This 
clearly shows that the workmen in 
the United States are much worse 
off than they were in 1913. 

The Department of Labor gives 
the following reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. The 
report says: Food which could be 
bought for $1 in July, 1913, now 
costs $1.85 in Washington, $1.85 
in Baltimore, $1.77 in Philadel- 
phia, $1.68 in New York, $1.69 
in Chicago and $1.58 in San. Fran- 
cisco. The profiteer made the de- 
mands, using the worker as 
his mouthpiece. Steadily this 
modern bandit reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the worker’s 
dollar. Every reduction amounted 
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to a reduction in wages. He in- 
creased the cost of food, clothing, 
fuel, shelter and medicine. The 
worker's weekly wage finally shriv- 
eled to a point where it was not 
adequate to cover the week's needs. 

Every time the profiteer de- 
creases the purchasing power of 
the worker's dollar, every time this 
or that necessity is increased in 
cost, the seed of strike is sown. 

By stabilizing the price of food- 
stuffs, of clothing, of fuel, and 
shelter, the government could re- 
move the fundamental cause of 
strikes. 

Abolition of private ownership 
of the necessaries of life ought to 
be part of the much-talked-of re- 
construction program. The lives 
of the people are in the hands of 
those who own and control the 
necessities of life. Any reconstruc- 
tion program that does not include 
taking the necessities of life out of 
the hands of the Swifts, Armours, 
the wheat gamblers, the coal bar- 
ons, the textile kings and the big 
landlords will amount to nothing. 
We can never be a free people while 
the necessities of life are privately 
owned. We are the slaves of prof- 
iteers today, and will continue to 
be their slaves as long as they own 
the necessaries of life.—Workers' 
Journal. 


POWER OF WEALTH 


Democracy as a theory is deep- 
rooted among Americans, but as a 
going concern it limps sadly now 
and again. One of our boasts is 
that all men are equal before the 
law. Theoretically, this is true, 
but practically a vast deal depends 
upon the lawyer one is able to hire. 
There are men practicing law who 
are of such resourcefulness that 
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they can take a case from one court 
to another almost without limit, 
providing they have sufficient 
funds. Yet the laws under which 
. the various moves are made, and 
the men who administer them, are 
the same as those controlling the 
poorest man brought into court. 
The difference lies in the wealth of 
the offender. An instance has re- 
cently come to light in New York 
City in which one John Gill has 
been in jail since last June for re- 
fusing to answer a question before 
the grand jury. Mr. Gill has re- 
cently demanded of the judge to 
know why he, a poor laboring man, 
should be in jail for refusing to 
answer, when Senator-elect New- 
berry of Michigan, who committed 
the identical offense, was released 
in the custody of his counsel. It 
may be possible for those deeply 
learned in the law to show why the 
poor man unable to employ counsel 
should lie in jail while the million- 
aire is released. But it is scarcely 
likely that any one who may be in- 
clined toward Bolshevism would be 
favorably impressed by the expla: 
nation.—The Public. 


TRY TO SMASH UNIONS BY 
USE OF DETECTIVES 


Washington—In a speech in 
this city Joint Chairman Manly of 
the national war labor board said 
"there are little groups of irre- 
sponsible anarchistic employers all 
over the country" who are refusing 
to arbitrate labor disputes and 
who, in many instances, use de- 
tectives “to provoke violence by the 
use of dynamite and all sorts of 
other unfair methods.” 

The speaker declared that the 
employment of these detectives is 
widespread, and cited this instance 
of how these employers operate: 

“A ‘little group of mill workers 
brought their complaints before 
the national war labor board. The 
employer’s reply in that case was 
that they were a lot of I. W. W.’s, 


anarchists, bolshevists, etc. We 
thought we would look into the 
matter, so we got access to the rec- 
ords of the department of justice 
and we found that the leader of 
the so-called I. W. W.’s, the bol- 
shevists and anarchists was a de- 
tective in the pay of this very em- 
ployer who made the charge 
against him.”—News Letter. 


SNOB EDUCATOR SCORED 


The Associate Teachers’ League, 
affiliated with the A. F. of L., is 
opposed by P. A. Capdau, presi- 
dent of the New Orleans school 
board, who is charged by the teach-. 
ers with possessing a “retroactive 
spasm of refinement.” This broad- 
side was followed by the appoint- 
ment of a publicity committee to 
acquaint citizens with their pur- 
pose. In an address to the teach- 
ers, the chairman of the committee 
said: 

“There is a distinction between 
a democratic idea of self-govern- 
ment and the idea of subserviency 
and sycophancy. 

“It is your duty to think and act 
for yourselves, not to follow any- 
body blindly—not even the school 
board. There are a lot of people 
whose social position is so frail 
and so fragile that they cannot look 
at the man in a blue shirt without 
being disturbed. Our business 15 
to upbuild character; no teacher 
who is sure of his or her profes- 
sional status is a snob."—News 
Letter. 


Washington— Chairman  Colver 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
before the House interstate com- 
merce committee, said that if the 
present tendency of the “big five" 
packing companies is allowed to 


continue they will, within ten 
years, be able to dictate to the 
American people just what food 
they shall eat, how it shall be 
packed or sold and just how much 
shall be paid for it.—News Letter. 





Already in many of the large cities we have a large number of men 
out of employment, so be careful and hold on to your job. Do not do 
anything that will have a tendency toward eliminating you; because, you 
can take it from the writer, that pretty soon there will be all kinds of 
men looking for any kind of a job. As a rule we in the general office 
are not pessimists, neither are we calamity howlers, but a word of cau- 
tion may not be inappropriate. The average workingman who can get 
over the next twelve months without running into debt, with the high j^ 
pones that are staring us in the face, is pretty lucky and ought to rejoice. 


As stated fore: we want local unions, when sending in their wage 
scales to this office for approval, to send in an extra copy for our files. 
Also, let me caution you again that I want you to write in a plain hand, 
on one side of the paper, a letter explaining the difference in conditions 
between your old wage seale.and your new one which you are asking the 
‘International to approve. Let it also be understood that the secretary 
of the Joint Council should not be the one to send in the wage scale. -The 
wage scale should be approved by the Joint Council, and the signatures Ϊ 
of the president and secretary and the seal of the Joint Council attached. 
The scale should then be returned to the secretary of the local union and 
that officer should send it to the International office, with the seal of the 
local union on it, and the letter of explanation. "This is the law and it 
should be complied with. Many times wage scales are received here in 
the general office enclosed in an envelope without one word of explana- - 
tion accompanying them and without the seal of the local union, and if 
the General President sends such wage scales back without his approval, 
because he has no knowledge of what the conditions in the district ave; 
because the scale does not bear the seal of the local union and because: 
other laws are violated, the local union officers immediately take offense. 
We, therefore, caution you once more to send in your Jade scales as, 
stated above. NM 
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A new book, just published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., called “An American Family” gives a splendid description 
of industrial conditions as they exist in different parts of our country. 
The scene is laid in Chicago, where a splendid description of the I. W. W. 
tactics or the extreme socialistic ideas are put into practice, and where 
an unreasonable employer, through his superintendent, refuses to con- 
sider the grievances of the employes. It is well worth reading. It is 
true to life. However, part of the book, is not what we would recom- 
mend to young people to read. For the average, full-grown, common- 
sense person, the book contains & great deal of interesting reading. But, 
there is nothing in the book that is new to the men of labor. The condi- 
tions depicted, are conditions that confront us nearly every day of our 


lives. 


General Auditor Briggs was in Seattle during the general strike. He 
attended the meetings of our unions, advised and rendered every assist- 


ance in his power. 


N 

I attended the meeting of Local No. 772 of Chicago the other even- 
ing, and I was much surprised with the make-up of the membership of 
the local. A wage scale was under discussion, and being in conference 
with the committee who had charge of the wage scale, early in the even- 
ing, who met the employers, it was encouraging indeed to see the spirit 
of both the men and the employers, striving to settle their wage scale 
without any trouble. What a contrast between those employers and the 
employers in Montana, who have reduced the wages of their employes. 


Always remember, that fair, honest employers live in our world, as well. 


as the other kind. It is true, they may be in the minority, but there are 
some men in business whose only desire is to do justice to all. 
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LINCOLN WISE AND FRUGAL 


| closely to the idea 
that industry and 
intelligent  econ- 
omy form the basis 
of prosperity. Al- 
LS) though his admin- 
istration offered no such profitable 
method of saving as the present 
day War Savings Stamps and 
other government securities, the 
principles of advancement enunci- 
ated by Lincoln could very well be 
part of the “wise buying," "intelli- 
gent saving" and *''safe" invest- 
ment" which are the chief features 
of the government's 1919 thrift 
campaign. Lincoln said: 

“The prudent penniless beginner 
in the world labors for wages 
while, saves a surplus with which 
to buy land or tools for himself, 
then labors for himself another 
while, and at length hires another 
beginner to help him. This is the 
just and generous and prosperous 
system which opens the way to all, 
gives hope to all, and consequent 
energy to progress and improve- 
ment of condition to all." 

This was not theorizing.  Lin- 
coln was no stranger to labor. It 
was his closest companion during 
the greater part of his life, and it 
is safe to say that he performed 
well more kinds of hard manual 
work than falls usually to the lot 
of man. 

When Lincoln was being ac- 
claimed à nominee for President in 
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1860, the most notable contribu- 
tion made to the state convention 
of Illinois was a curious banner 
composed of two weather-worn 
fence rails, decorated with flags 
and streamers. 

Following the storm of applause 
which greeted the banner, Lincoln 
arose, and pointing to the banner, 
said: “I can not say whether I 
made those rails or not, but I am 
quite sure I have a great many just 


as good." 
Later on, when Lincoln was in 
the White House, he always 


pointed with pride to the days 
when he did a hired man’s work, 
and told many a story about his 
rail-splitting, ploughing, lumber- 
ing, boating or storekeeping. He 
never failed to pay tribute to that 
“most important incident in my 
life, when by honest work I earned 
my first dollar." 

Lincoln lived in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, but were 
he here in the first half of the 
twentieth, he could not more 
fittingly interpret the personal and 
patriotic need for industry, fru- 
gality and investment in profitable 
War Savings Stamps and Liberty 
Bonds than by repeating: 

"What is that we hold most 
dear? Our own liberty and pros- 
perity." : 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
URGED BY A. F. OF L. 


In a circular to all national and 
international unions and all unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L, 
Frank Morrison, Secretary of the 
A. F. of L., urges organized labor 
to ask their Senators and Con- 
gressmen to support the following 
remedial legislation: 

Appropriate funds to complete 
all publie improvements author- 
ized by Congress, which have been 
postponed because of the war. 

Prohibit immigration to this 
country until the soldiers, sailors 


and war workers have secured sus- 
taining employment. 

Provide à monthly salary for the 
discharged soldiers and sailors 
equal to the amount received while 
in the service, to be continued for 
a period not to exceed twelve 
months, if suitable employment is 
not secured within that time. 

Appropriate a sufficient sum of 
money to purchase land that can 
be drained, irrigated or stumped, 
and develop government-owned 
land in the same manner, this land 
to be sold to soldiers, sailors, war 
workers and others on long-term 
payments, and to provide means 
whereby loans can be made to each 
purchaser to erect buildings, pur- 
chase necessary machinery and 
seed, which will enable him to raise 
the first crop. 

“Generally speaking,” the circu- 
lar states, “it is the history of con- 
gress that no legislation is passed 
unless an insistent demand is made 
by constituents of Senators and 
Representatives. 

“Kindly furnish me with the 
number of members of your craft 
or calling who are now unem- 
ployed, and advise me as to the 
outlook for unemployment during 
the next three months. 

“Furnish me with the names οἵ Ἢ 
all firms or companies that have 
laid off their employes, and par- 
ticularly the names of those firms 
and companies that endeavored to 
hire them back at a lower wage, or 
at longer hours, or both. 

“The necessity for immediate 
action on the above matter is most 
urgent, for in this after-war period 
the trade union movement must - 
apply the same energy and intelli- 
gence that was such a paramount 
factor in bringing the war to a suc- 
cessful close.”—News Letter. 


PROBES LABOR UNREST 


Reynold’s Newspaper is one of 
Britain’s even balanced and liberal 
newspapers. It ignores wild 
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charges against workers because 
of present-day social unrest, and 
rejects the vaporings of space 
writers, politicians and publicity 
seekers who discuss this question. 

“The simple fact is," says the 
editor, “that labor is determined 
to have a far greater share of the 
wealth in whose production it is 
the principal means. Not merely 
higher wages, for higher wages 
which are balanced by correspond- 
ingly higher prices mean no real 
change in the position. What la- 
bor means to have is a bigger share 
of what is produced, and that 
capitalists and landlords shall have 
a less share. Those classes do not 
yet seem to have realized this fact. 

“When engineers are given more 
money, or are established at the 
wages which were said to be tem- 
porary, they are told that they 
must produce more. Yes, but for 
whom? It is on the answer given 
to that question that depends what 
chance there is of industrial peace. 

“It is said that labor is un- 
reasonable in its demands; that it 
wants an unfair share. It may be 
so. But it looks round and sees 
quite plainly that manufacturers 
and importers, middlemen and 
warehousemen, speculators and 
dealers have all grown wealthy in 
such a way as has never been 
known. 

“The way to tackle labor unrest 
is, first of all, to deal with the 
regulation of prices in such a way 
that will strike at the root of prof- 
iteering, which latter should be 
made an extremely unhealthy busi- 
ness."—News Letter. 


FATIGUE OF WORKERS AF- 
FECTS NATION'S LIFE 


In à survey of long working 
hours of women in Indiana, the 
woman-in-industry service of the 
Department of Labor says that 
“long hours for the workers have 
been recognized by the United 
States Supreme Court as a serious 


menace to the welfare of the state. 
In support of this statement ex- 
cerpts are printed from the de- 
fendant's brief in the case of Bunt 
ing vs. Oregon, which led the cour 
to uphold an Oregon law limitin; 
women's work day to ten hours. 

* An overtired person," says the 
brief, “is literally a poisoned per- 
son, poisoned by his own waste 
products. "These wastes are pois- 
onous impurities arising from the 
chemical processes of cellular life. 
They circulate in the blood, poison- 
ing brain and nervous system, 
muscles, glands and other organs, 
until finally burned up by the oxy- 
gen brought by the blood, removed 
by the liver or kidneys or elimin- 
ated through the lungs. 

“Recently investigations show 
that not only in the dangerous 
trades, but in all industries, a 
permanent predisposition to dis- 
ease and premature death exists in 
the common phenomenon of fa- 
tigue and exhaustion. This is a 
danger common to all workers, 
even under good working condi- 
tions, in practically all manufac- 
turing industries, as distinguished 
from the specially hazardous occu- 
pations. 

“In ordinary factory work, 
where no special occupational 
diseases threaten, fatigue in itself 
constitutes the most imminent 
danger to the health of the work- 
ers because, if unrepaired, it un- 
dermines vitality and thus lays the 
foundation for many diseases. 

“The experience of manufactur- 
ing countries has illustrated the 
evil effect of overwork upon the 
general welfare. Health is the 
foundation of the state. No na- 
tion can progress if its workers are 
crippled by continuous overexer- 
tion. The loss of human energy, 
due to excessive working hours, is 
a national loss, and must inevit- 
ably result in lowering the nation's 
prosperity."—News Letter. 
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SAFETY. 


Struggle as you will and with 
what measure of success you may 
for hours and wages, of what good 
will it be if you lose life, limb or 
health, accidentally or because of 
bad sanitation or bad practices ? 

In New York state there has 
. just been held a great safety con- 
gress, the third in an annual series. 
Guards for dangerous machinery, 
the very latest in sanitation and 
hygiene, the last word in lighting 
and ventilation, all were discussed 
by safety engineers and investiga- 
tors of proven knowledge and wide 
reputation. 

Yet, unless the worker can be in- 
terested, if he may not be im- 
pressed with these great lessons in 
safety, if to him the call of self- 
interest of a vital kind makes no 
appeal, if recklessness may not be 
banished and in its stead instilled 
the doctrine of a whole and healthy 
body, then these safety congresses 
are but wasters of time. 

The employer has learned that 
it is good business to maintain an 
industrial personnel at a high state 
of efficiency, both as to skill and 
bodily safety. 

The employe who does not yet 
know the value to him of self-care 
and vigilance may be aroused by 
a sense of responsibility to wife 
and children. 

Nations conserve the health and 
safety of their armies; such con- 
servation represents many of the 
letters in the word “victory.” 

In the crusade for safety, em- 
ployer and employe may travel 
hand in hand.—James M. Lynch. 


“MOLDING” PUBLIC OPINION 


The National Industrial Board, 
a manufacturers’ organization, has 
surveyed the manufacturing in- 
dustry under a fifty-four-hour sys- 
tem, and in the first sentence of its 
summary says: 

“The adoption of a fifty-four- 


hour work week in the wool manu- 
facturing industry has, in a great 
majority of cases, resulted in a de- 
crease of output.” 


The reader is supposed to keep 
the first sentence in mind, and not 
compare it with the statement, 
near the close of the summary: 


“On the whole the evidence in- 
dicates clearly that a fifty-four- 
hour week has involved a decrease 
in output. However, in several 
instances the decrease was com- 
paratively small. The report 
points out that since reductions in 
hours result in some saving in 
overhead charges, a very small de- 
crease in output may be partially 
offset. This fact taken in con- 
junction with the fact that thirteen 
establishments in the fifty-four- 
hour group either maintained or 
increased production, warrants the 
conclusion that a fifty-four-hour 
schedule is not seriously detrimen- 
tal to the industry as a whole from 
a production standpoint." 


HIGH PRICES; LOW WAGES 


President Evans of the Interna- 
tional Association of Oil Field, Gas 
Well and Refinery Workers, says 
that eighteen years ago oil in the 
Louisiana and gulf coast fields was 
selling for 3 cents a barrel and the 
workers received $3 a day. Today 
oil in these fields is selling for $1.50 
a barrel and the workers receive $4 
to $4.75 for a ten and twelve-hour 
day. 

“The oil field workers in this 
district,' says President Evans, 
“have been working for eighteen 
years without the operators show- 
ing any interest in their civic, so- 
eial or sanitary condition. Is it 
not à bit peculiar that the opera- 
tors should manifest so much in- 
terest in the welfare of their work- 
ers at à time when the Interna- 
tional Association is making such 
rapid strides ?"— News Letter. 





(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


HE general strike in Seattle has ended, as we expected it would end. 

In other words, as all general strikes end. It amounted to nothing. 

The only thing it did, was to shatter the confidence of the em- 
ployers in the labor movement. However, we expect to overcome this 
as time goes on, as the majority of the employers know that the majority 
of the trade unionists did not believe in the general strike. As far as 
our unions in Seattle are concerned, they all responded to the call, but I 
am satisfied in saying that 90 per cent. of the men believed that the 
general strike method of doing business was absolutely wrong. A few 
radicals in Seattle who have been bubbling over with the call for a 
general strike, finally had their wishes fulfilled, and let us hope that 
it will have a tendency to educate the rank and file of our membership 
as to the impossibility of those leaders, and if the general strike will 
help to eliminate those irresponsible individuals who were howling like 
wolves for the destruction of every one except themselves, it will have 
done some good. We have repeatedly cautioned our membership against 
the general strike. The principle is wrong. The principle is unsound, 
as well as being dishonorable and disgraceful. The idea of pulling out 
milk wagon drivers who are supplying the poor with milk, in order to 
compel some contracting ship builder to straighten out a wage contro- 
versy, is, to say the least, ridiculous. Imagine, a hundred barbers going 
out on strike to force the government of the United States to its knees. 
And so we could go on illustrating the absolute insanity of the general 
strike proposition. I have published in the columns of our Journal for the 
last eleven years, how every general strike that has ever taken place has 
been a failure, because the policy is unsound, and the result of the Seattle 
general strike only re-establishes the condition that existed in previous 
general strikes. We hope and trust that from now on, the working 
people will take heed and repudiate the advice of these so-called saviors 
of humanity, the extreme radicals, who are advocating the breaking of 
signed contracts, and who do nothing but bring about demoralization 
in the trade union movement in the district in which they practice their 
nefarious and trade union destroying policies. 


N addressing a mass meeting in Orchestra Hall, Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, in behalf of the League of Nations, the other evening, I 
was much surprised to notice the interest manifested by this large 

gathering as to the position of organized labor towards the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations. I endeavored to explain to those at 
the meeting that the labor movement of our country believes absolutely 
in the establishment of such a league; that the American Federation of 
Labor, at one of its recent conventions, adopted a resolution favoring 
the establishment of such a league; that the labor movement of our 
country believes in the establishment of the league, because it means 
nothing else except the submitting of any grievance existing between 
nations to an honest bureau of arbitration. and the American Federation 
of Labor and its allied International and National Unions, always stood 
for, an upheld the principles of honest arbitration. The labor movement 
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is desirous of avoiding wars in the future if possible, because from the 
- masses of the people come the multitude that have to do the fighting. 
The homes of the workers are the homes that are, in many instances, 
ravished of their best. The millions that make cannon-fodder come from 
the common people. The labor movement believes that there is no need 
of wars; that war should be prevented, and that the establishment of a 
League of Nations would be one of the principal means whereby wars 
might be prevented in the future. We were told by those who seemed to 
be in authority, that if we would give all of our might, and all of our 
brains, and all of our muscle, to this war, that it would be the last great 
war, and the masses of the working people of the world intend to see 
to it that that promise is kept, and that we have gone through the last 
great war. Congress should take all these things into consideration. I 
voiced the sentiments of labor as I understood the working people and 
I hope and trust that our membership and the masses of working people 
throughout the country will agitate and continue to agitate until the 
agreement entered into by the peace council, which will be brought back 
to us by President Wilson, or the other members of the council, is rati- 
fied by the United States Senate. 

On looking over the different important newspapers of the country, 
there seems to be a national agitation started against the establishment 
of the League of Nations. Medill McCormick, owner of the Chicago 
Tribune and United States Senator from Illinois, made a speech the 
other day, in which he stated that the establishment of a League of Na- 
tions is a violation of the Monroe Doctrine. He is only a sample of that 
element of opposition, that will fight anything that comes from President 
Wilson. So it is throughout the nation. Weask our people therefore— 
central bodies, state bodies, and local Unions—throughout the country 
to keep up the agitation and let it be known to the United States Senate, 
that the masses of the people want to stop future wars; want to stop 
the shedding of blood and prevent misery and poverty ; that they believe 
in the establishment of the League of Nations as one of the means by 
which future wars can be prevented, and that such action, if agreed to 
by our Peace Commissioners in France, should be approved by the 
United States Senate. It means much to us, but it means more to pos- 
terity. If this generation is successful in establishing conditions that 
wil prevent future bloodshed, then this generation will have accom- 
plished the greatest work of progress ever accomplished by any genera- 
tion since the beginning of time. If we can prevent war for future 
generations, then the men who have died, and whose bodies lie in 
unknown graves in the fields of France, will not have died in vain. 


exists in every known portion of the world at present. Our coun- 

try is not free from the underlying dissatisfaction that exists in 
European countries. Perhaps one of the most civilized nations of the 
world is England, and in England today we find à turmoil going on 
amongst the masses of workers never before known in its history. A 
seething mass of discontent exists today in our country and that dis- 
content has come from European countries. "The soldiers returning 
from the fields of France, and from the camps in our own country, who 
ean not find work; who left good positions and can not return to those 
positions, they are perhaps foremost in the ranks of the discontented, 


O: course, we have a great deal of unrest in our country. Unrest 
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and we can hardly blame them. Then we have some employers who help 
to create this discontent. There could be no better organizer for the 
Bolshevik movement or for the so-called I. W. W. than the copper mine 
owners who have put into effect a reduction in wages of $1.00 per day. 
It is true that the copper market has dropped from 28 cents to 18 cents 
per pound, but it is also true that the copper kings made millions of 
dollars during the war. Their excuse for reducing wages is, that they 
have a contract establishing the sliding wage scale system with the old 
Western Federation of Miners, which was signed years ago in the city 
of Butte. The Western Federation of Miners have practically no mem- 
bers at all. To say that the principle of the contract was wrong, even 
when signed, is to say the least. The agreement that allows the wages 
of an individual to drop from $4.00 per day to $3.00 per day, because 
the price of copper has gone down one or two cents per pound, while 
the cost of living has gone up, is a poor kind of an agreement to sign or 
agree to, but even if such an agreement did exist years ago under the 


old system, it should not apply today, because the Western Federation of 


Miners, which is now called the Mill, Mine and Smelter Workers Union, 
as stated above, have no control and no membership that amounts to 
anything in the mining city of Butte, and when the employers, who made 
millions, put into practice a reduction in wages of $1.00 per day, you 
could hardly blame the men, and I, for one, do not blame the men for. 
refusing to abide by such a decision or such an interpretation of the 
old, outlawed agreement entered into years ago. The action of the 
employers was just the thing to ferment trouble in this hot-bed of dis- 
content and I. W. W.-ism. After the President of the United States and 
several other such men of our country appealing to the employers not to 
reduce wages, to think that the owners, or those who control this par- 
ticular industry, would do such a thing at this time, and in the region 
in which they operate, is, without a doubt, substantial help towards. 
keeping alive this discontent that is brewing under the surface and that 
is liable to make itself more strongly apparent at any time. The re- 
sponsible officers of labor unions in our country are working night and 
day to keep down un-American tactics, and to destroy un-American 
doctrines. We want no Russianism or Prussianism in our country, but 
we have had very little help from the employing class. If Bolshevism 
does prevail in our country, the first class that will be destroyed is the 
employing class. We hope it will not prevail. We hope it will never 
get a solid foundation, but there are countless numbers dissatisfied, and 
there are thousands of soldiers returning, bringing back with them this. 
European idea, and those men do not intend to starve after offering up: 
their lives, if necessary, towards the establishment of world-freedom. 
With the Bethlehem Steel Company breaking its promise to put into 
effect the eight-hour day; with the metal mine owners reducing wages; 
with the packing house industry practically defying the government and 
obtaining control of several food products; with a general spirit of dis- 
satisfaction and discontent raging throughout the country, it would be 
well for the employers, for the capitalists, for those who control the 
industries of the nation, to understand that this is not the time to reduce 
wages, and that they must lend their assistance unstinted to legitimate 
trade unions, in order that law and order may prevail. If they do not 
take heed in time, they will help, as did the old Roman rulers, to bring: 
about their own destruction. 
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E have just received information from our Local Union No. 2 of 

Butte, Montana—which, by the way, is one of our best unions— 

that the mine owners in that district have informed them that the 
reduction in wages will obtain in their case just the same as in the case 
of the Miners. There has been some talk of a general strike in Butte, 
where, as you know, the I. W. W.’s are very strong, but our last informa- 
tion is, that the majority of the American Federation of Labor unions 
have voted down the general strike proposition. We hope and trust that 
this is so. The other day I wired Secretary Farrell of Local No: 2, that 
the International Union would not endorse a general sympathetic strike 
of the local; that we believed in maintaining the contract we entered 
into with our employers, but that we would support financially and 
otherwise, all of the members of Local No. 2 who were threatened with 
a reduction in wages, whether they worked for the mine owners or any 
other employer. We want it made known right here that we will resist 
any attempt that is made to reduce our wages. We know that there is 
a premeditated movement on in many sections of the country, to reduce 
wages, and we say to our members that we will resist all attempts to 
reduce wages as much as we can, but we will not stand for, or endorse, 
sympathetic strikes in any part of our country. We believe the em- 
ployers who are fair to us should be supported. We believe that in fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder and helping to finance a fight where an attempt 
is made to reduce wages, that we will do more good than we could by 
tying up the fair employer who wants to do what is right and who has 
lived honestly to the contract which he entered into with us. We have 
about twenty-five members in Local No. 2 who work for the mine owners 
of Butte, hauling supplies around the mines. City teamsters of Butte 
are going on strike at this writing for the purpose of maintaining union 
conditions—thirty members involved. 


HE talk of general strike seems to be in the air. It is quite the 

i style for some fellow who wants a lot of cheap advertising, to 
threaten a general strike and get his statements into the papers. 

It is becoming painful and disgraceful to the real men in the labor move- 
ment to have to read the statement, “We will call a general strike," in 
the papers every other day from some section of the country. Duncan 
McDonald, formerly an officer of the Illinois Miners, who was recently 
elected President of the State Federation of Labor of Illinois, and who 
will take office April 1st, in addressing a meeting in Chicago on Sunday, 
February 9th, among the many statements which he made, was one that 
if the bill creating a State Constabulary, now before the Illinois Legisla- 
ture is enacted into a law, the entire workers of the state of Illinois will 
go out on strike against such legislation. "This was the substance of his 
remarks. Of course we do not believe in the State Constabulary, such 
as we know it to be in the state of Pennsylvania, where the workers are 
practically unorganized, but it will never be in the state of Illinois what 
it is in the state of Pennsylvania, because of the unorganized condition 
of that boss-ridden state, and in which the workers, in many instances, 
are practically slaves and subject to the whim of Penrose and his crowd. 
The workers of Illinois are pretty thoroughly organized and will never 
stand for the abuse of power or for the trampling down of their rights, 
such as is being done in Pennsylvania. So that if the Constabulary bill 
becomes a law in Illinois, it can not have the same effect that it has in 
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Pennsylvania. But that does not warrant any man, especially any man 
who has not the power to call out even one man on strike, to make the 
statement, that he would advocate the stoppage of work in all industries 
in Illinois. As stated above, Duncan MacDonald does not take office 
until April 1st, but even if he was an officer, no State Branch of the 
American Federation of Labor, nor any Central Body, has the authority 
to call a strike, as is very clearly stated in Section 5, Article II, A. F. 
of L. Constitution, which reads as follows: 

“No Central Labor Union, or other Central Body of delegates, shall 
have the authority or power to order any organization, affiliated with 
such Central Labor Union, or Central Labor Body, on strike where such 
organization has a national organization, until the proper authorities of 
such national or international organization have been consulted and 
agree to such action.” 

General strikes, as I have stated in another column, are not only 
disastrous, but disgraceful. The idea of threatening to advocate a gen- 
eral strike because of some obnoxious bill being passed by the Legis- 
lature of Illinois is laughable. The way to handle such a situation is to 
go after the men who voted for such legislation; not to tie up the em- 
ployers of either Chicago or any other part of Illinois and cripple their 
business men who have been fair to us. 

Again on looking over our correspondence, we find a circular which 
has been sent out by the Central Federated Union of New York, signed 
by Ernest Bohm, the last paragraph of which reads as follows: 

“The Central Federated Union of Greater New York and vicinity 
desires to place this issue squarely before every member of your union 
and request his free and unbiased declaration to the proposal. "That if 
the bone dry prohibition law is really enforced on July 1, 1919, to then 
cease work until this law is annulled.’ ” 

This seems to be nothing less than that we cease work until the Con- 
stitution is again amended, and it might take us fifty years—perhaps 
longer to amend the Constitution, so that we could disestablish prohibi- 
tion, and all that time we would have to cease work. 

Again we find that during the Labor Congress, or the Congress of 
Labor and Socialists, held in Chicago in behalf of Mooney, that a decla- 
ration was made there that unless something was done for Mooney 
towards getting, him a new trial, that a general strike will be voted on or 
acted upon by the trade unionists of the country. As I referred to this 
occasion before, it is unnecessary to continue, or to say how ineffective 


‘such a proposition would be. It would only have a tendency to destroy 


the agitation that has been created in behalf of an honest trial for 
Mooney. And so it is, we have the general strike talk in the air. The 
employers will soon get.so used to this statement that they will pay no 
attention whatever to it. 

To our membership we desire to say, wherever you are, whether in 
our union or any other union, vote against this proposition to break 
wage contracts that have been entered into between the employer and 
their employes, and by doing this you will be maintaining the honor and 
dignity of the organization of which you are a member and fulfilling the 
obligation which you took at the time you were initiated. General 
strikes tie up everything. 

What insane doctrines! What foolish arguments! What madness 
in such advice! It is almost impossible to find words to express how 
ridiculous are such statements. The idea of calling a stoppage of work 
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throughout the nation against an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. No matter whether we believe, or we do not believe, in 
the doctrine of prohibition—we will not discuss that issue here—advo- 
cating a general stoppage of work throughout the nation against the 
enforcement of a law, is worse than madness. So it is throughout the 
country. But, if you will notice, you hear no responsible International 
Union advocating a general stoppage of work or a general strike. You 
have not heard the leaders of those International Unions advocating the 
setting aside of all wage contracts, or a general stoppage of work, nor 
have you heard the American Federation of Labor or its Executive 
Council advocating a general sympathetic strike. But, we have, as 
stated above, those irresponsible leaders, having no serious responsi- 
bility, and being answerable to no one for their actions, going about the 
country advocating general strikes. It is about time for the real men 
of labor to assert themselves and denounce such statements. They are 
un-American and they are striking at the very roots of the trade union 
movement, and while they have no serious effect, and while the great 
majority of the workers do not take those individuals seriously, at the 
same time such declarations are causing a certain amount of uncertainty 
among the employing classes and are causing the International and Na- 
tional Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor con- 
siderable inconvenience trying to clear up the false impressions which 
are left by those red-fire, wild-cat declarations and resolutions. 


HE other day I received a protest from a large number of mem- 

bers of the Milk Wagon Drivers Union in New York City, Local 

No. 584, filing charges against the officers and protesting against 
the recent election. I have referred the grievance to Vice-President 
Cashal and ordered Organizer Gillespie into New York to help to make 
a proper investigation. The International Union will not stand for 
wrongdoing in elections of local unions in New York City or any other 
place, if upon investigation it is proven that any wrongdoing did take 
place. We advise our membership not only in this local union, but in 
all other local unions, that the majority when they cast their votes their 
action is final and binding. It is nothing new to have defeated candi- 
dates, or individuals who were interested in the election of their friends, 
when said friends or candidates are defeated to have them protest 
against the election. It happens nearly every year in some of our local 
unions. Some men can not stand to lose. A bad loser, to say the least, 
is not a real trade unionist. A good loser is the highest type or kind of 
a trade unionist. The man who takes his defeat, sticks to his union, 
takes the same interest in the union as he did before, proves to the men 
that he is not in the union for the purpose of electing himself to office— 
in other words, for selfish reasons, when he takes the same interest in | 
the union after the election that he did before the election, usually the 
membership recognize this, and sooner or later he is bound to come into 
the office to which he aspires. It is indeed a splendid ambition in an 
individual to desire to become an elective officer in his local union. No 
matter how small the union or how insignificant the office, when he is 
elected to that office by a majority of his fellow workers, it is an honor to 
be proud of. This ambition in an individual should never be scoffed at, 
providing the individual has the natural ability to fill the office, but the 
thing to be discouraged in any member is when his candidate for office 
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happens to be defeated, to have him turn against the individual who has 
been elected, and thereby start factions within the local union, destroy- 
ing the power of the organization. This is dangerous. This work 
could not be done by the employers, in many instances, half so thoroughly 
as it is done by the sore-headed loser in an election. 

This article is not written to apply to the case of the milk wagon 
drivers in New York. It is written for general consumption, to apply 
to all of our membership, so that factions may be kept down within our 
organizations. There are no more dangerous serpents within the union 
than the individuals who attempt to establish factions or bitterness of 
feeling between the membership and the officers-elect. It is the duty of 
every trade unionist, under his obligation, to help to support the officers 
who have been elected. If they do anything wrong during their term 
of office then they can be removed in accordance with the Constitution, 
by preferring charges against them for incompetency, neglect of duty, 
dishonesty, or any other wrong with which they may be charged. ‘They 
should be tried by their Executive Board, with the right to appeal to the 
Joint Council. If the charges are against one of the members of the 
Executive Board, he should not be allowed to sit as a judge in his own 
trial, but the President of the Local Union should appoint some one else 
temporarily to fill the place on the Board during the trial of the officer. 
In this way justice may be obtained. If the charges are against the 
President of the Local Union, the Vice-President shall assume the Presi- 
dency during the trial and appoint some one to fill the place of the Vice- 
President, so that there may be a full membership of seven on the 
Executive Board, or trial board. 

For many years the milk wagon drivers in New York were 
struggling for the right to organize. They worked under conditions 
that are indescribable. Several of the large companies, through their 
company organizations and fraternities, were successful in keeping out 
legitimate trade union organization. The minds of the employes were 
befogged for years by false statements of bosses and others, but through 
the driving efforts of the men and the International and its officers, the 
barriers were finally broken down and we established in New York City 
one of the finest unions of milk wagon drivers and helpers in this 
country, and in the two short years in which they have been organized 
they have done more for their membership towards establishing high 
wages and a shorter work day than any other union that we know of 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. They have a mem- 
bership of about six thousand with a 100 per cent. union shop agreement, 
an enormous treasury, and everything else that can be considered neces- 
sary to maintaining a splendid organization. But, like everything else, 
when we have not the bosses to fight, when we have destroyed the 
miserable, contemptible tactics of the employer, and founded a splendid 
union, it is unfortunate that the men start a fight amongst themselves, 
and it usually results in the destruction of the organization. This ex- 
cess energy should not be applied towards destroying the union, but 
should be used up in helping towards organizing the other twenty or 
thirty thousand unorganized teamsters and chauffeurs in greater New 
York. We say to our membership—not only in New York—but in 
other places, beware of internal fights, internal bitterness, internal 
jealousies, as they are the serpents that creep in to destroy the union 
that you have helped to make. 
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HE I. W. W.’s have asserted themselves to a small degree in our 

International Union. Local No. 298, of Great Falls, Mont., has a 

few of those dangerous birds in their membership. A circular has 
been sent out to many of our local unions throughout the country 
criticizing the International officers because they have not spent more 
money in strikes than was spent in the last six months, and criticizing 
the action of the General Executive Board, at its last meeting held in 
April, 1918, in the city of St. Louis, where the Board decided to raise the | 
salaries of the officers and organizers of the International Union. They 
are endeavoring to create discontent amongst our membership and 
break down the confidence that has been established between the mem- 
bership and the International Executive Board. The General President 
has answered this circular, through a special circular; which he has 
mailed to all of our unions, explaining the history of the International 
organization, going into detail as to its expenditures, its income and its 
savings. <A typographical error occurred on page 3 of the circular, due 
to a mistake in the printing office, in the paragraph that reads as fol- 
lows: 


“When I assumed the office of General President in 1917, the Inter- ` 
national was without funds.” 


This should read: 
* When I assumed the office of General President in 1907.” 


I make this correction for the benefit of the membership who have 
recently affiliated with our International Union. The older members 
know the history of the International organization and the date on which 
I assumed the office of General President and Editor of our monthly 
magazine. 

What I wanted to say to our membership is this: If you receive 
any of those circulars, kindly notify the general office of same, and if 
you can, send us in a copy of the circular, or the original circular itself, 
with the name and number of the local union receiving same. We under- 
stand that there are other circulars to follow. Kindly keep us notified 
of this. I want to say that the International office did not receive a copy 
of the circular sent out by Local No. 298, until such time as we com- 
municated with the local; then we received a copy of the circular. 

I want to say, also, that we have received hundreds of protests 
against the circular. They are too numerous to mention or give space 
to in our Journal. The following are a few samples of the letters which 
we received: 

“Cleveland, O., February 14th, 1919. 
“Mr. D. J. Tobin, 222 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Dear Sir and Brother—Your letter under date of February 7th at 
hand and contents noted carefully. | 

“I firmly believe that any Local Union permitting such seditious 
statements to be sent broadcast as has been sent by Local Union No. 298, 
should have no room in our International Union. 

“Furthermore the International officers did not raise their salaries 
as stated by this Mr. Slatky, but by the Local Unions affiliated with our 
International Union. 

* As to the strike benefits let me say that I am proud to be associated 
with men who have shown their generalship by keeping strikes down to ΄ 
an amount of $500 during this trying period of our country. 
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“By the time this letter arrives you will have received a protest 
from every Local Union affiliated with this Joint Council. 
“The above is the sentiment of every member of Council No. 29. 
“Wishing you every success, permit me to remain fraternally yours, 
“GEORGE KING, 
“President, Joint Council No. 29, Cleveland, O." 


“Cincinnati, O., February 13th, 1919. 
“Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Dear Sir and Brother—At a regular meeting of Joint Council No. 
26, of Cincinnati, O., a discussion arose pertaining to your circular letter 
sent out to the different locals explaining the International Union’s posi- 
tion in reference to Local No. 298’s grievance, and at this meeting there 
were sixty-four delegates from the different locals present and I was 
instructed to communicate with you, telling you that Joint Council No. 
26 and the sixty-four delegates that were present at the meeting, heartily 
endorse the policies of our International Union and can assure you that 
we are proud of our officers in living to the Constitution as laid down 
by the convention and the Executive Board. 

“With best wishes and kindest regards, we remain, fraternally 


yours. 
“WILLIAM, NIEMEIER, President. 
“Secretary-Treasurer, Frank A. Zimmerer; Recording Secretary, 
John Graber, Joint Council No. 26.” 


“Boston, Mass., February 11th, 1919. 
“Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, General President, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Dear Sir and Brother—At the meeting of Local Union No. 68, 
held on Sunday, February 9th, a unanimous vote of confidence in the 
International officers was expressed at that meeting in reference to the 
circular which you said we might receive from Local Union No. 298 of 
Great Falls, Mont. | 

“Fraternally yours, 

“CORNELIUS SULLIVAN, Recording Secretary." 


“Casper, Wyo., February 10th, 1919. 
“Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


- ‘Pear Sir and Brother—Received your circular letter of the 6th 

and will say that I will take great pleasure in reading this to the Local 

and taking whatever action we can to prevent the spreading of such I. 

W. W. propaganda, as I consider the action being pursued by Local 
Union No. 298 as such. 

*Fraternally yours, | 

*R. H. EDMISTER, Teamsters Union Νο. 513." 


It is the desire of the government to take care of the soldiers and 
sailors who are being discharged from the army and find employment 
for them. To this end, the American Federation of Labor is endeavor- 
ing to have legislation enacted which will guarantee to the men who are 
discharged at least enough to live on until they find employment. Our 
so-called patriotic manufacturers and employers are, in many instances, 
refusing to hire their old employes, because, in some cases, they have 


"^ broken in cheaper help since our young men took off their overalls and 
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put on the uniform of Uncle Sam to defend those so-called patriotic em- 
ployers against the treacherous, tyrannical monarchy of Germany. It 
is discouraging to talk with some of the boys who have returned and find 
that they can not get employment and to hear them tell some of the 
answers they get from the employing class—their former masters. It 
is enough to make those young men hate the system that pays them in 








this way for the sacrifices they have made, or were willing to make. 
what you can to help those boys. 


Do 
They deserve the appreciation of 


every honest-thinking individual in our country. 


TRICKY EMPLOYERS CEN- 
SURED BY BOARD 


The National War Labor Board 
has censured the Jacksonville 
Traction Company for its refusal 
to assist in the settlement of differ- 
ences between it and employes. 
The company is declared to be 
*autocratic," and the board recom- 
mends that “this company, as a 
matter of plain right and justice, 
and in conformity with the an- 
nounced principles of this board, 
give full and free permission to its 
employes to organize in labor 
unions." 

The company’s tricky attitude 
and its resort to quibbles in evad- 
ing a solution for discord is shown 
in this portion of the board’s 
award: 

“The company contends that the 
War Labor Board is without juris- 
diction to compel it to respond to 
such à complaint, as the name of 
no employe or former employe is 
signed to it and it is signed by and 
filed in the name of a union that 
the company has never recognized 
or dealt with, and the name of this 
union is signed by a man who was 
never in the employ of the com- 
pany and was not even a member 
of the Amalgamated Association 
(street car men). 

“The company also contends 
that this board is without jurisdic- 
tion to hear this case under the 
announced principles of the board 
on the ground that the controversy 
is not of sufficient importance to 
warrant this board in taking cog- 
nizance of it; that all of the men 
who left the service of the com- 


pany did so voluntarily and are 
now satisfactorily employed else- 
where." 

The strike was called because of 
the company’s trade union an- 
tagonism. Several men were dis- 
charged.—News Letter. 


LIVING WAGE "ANNOYS" 


In reporting the annual banquet 
of the Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers' Association, a local newspaper 
SAyS: 

“In regard to the labor situation 
during the year, President Woodill 
stated that the demands of labor 
for increased wages and shorter 
hours have ‘caused considerable 
work and annoyance.’ "- 

The Citizen, owned by the trade 
union movement, makes this com- 
ment: 

“Not one word of protest was 
uttered at the banquet against the 
unprecedented cost of the necessi- 
ties of life, which, according to fed- 
eral statistics, have increased 70 
per cent within the past four 
years. 

“The day will come when the 
merchants of Los Angeles no 
longer will permit themselves to be 
used as catspaws by grasping em- 
ployers of large numbers of men. 
These sharks have grown enor- 
mously wealthy at the expense of 
thousands of underpaid working 
men. Merchants have nothing in 
common with such individuals. 

“Good wages mean good times. 
It is remarkable that there is even 
one merchant who does not realize 
this self-evident fact."—News Let- 
ter. 
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PUEBLO, COLO. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs’ Union No. 
453, of Pueblo, Colo, is endeavor- 
ing to build the Local up to a 100 
per cent. organization. On Febru- 
ary 6th. an open meeting and 
smoker was held in the Labor 
Temple for a starter. A number 
of drivers were interested enough 
to come out to learn what they 
could about the benefits of union- 
ism. 

Addresses were made by John 
Turney, Vice-President of the 
State Federation of Labor; W. H. 
Young, Secretary of the Trades 
Assembly; H. M. Andrew, Editor 
of the Labor Advocate; John Mce- 
Govern of the McGovern Coal & 
Ice Company (an employer); A 
D. Forbush of the Forbush Fuel 
& Ice Company (an employer); 
. Bert Powers, President of the Lo- 
eal and Larry McGuirk. The 
general trend of all the speakers 
was for harmonious relations be- 
tween the employer and employe, 
each of whom must recognize the 
rights of the other to the end that 
better results, better conditions 
and that their interests are mu- 
tual. What helps one helps the 
other, and what hurts one hurts 
the other. If capital can not be in- 
vested and given freedom to ex- 
pand and claim a just return on 
its investment, labor is unem- 
ployed. On the other hand, if la- 
bor is employed, but not paid a 
wage commensurate with the cost 
of living, it becomes discouraged, 
then desperate and finally ceases to 
co-operate with capital. Labor is 
the only thing that increases 
capital and capital is the only 
thing that employs labor. If 


capital is antagonistic to labor, it 
is antagonistic to its best friend, 
and if labor is antagonistic to 
capital it is antagonistic to its 
friend. Therefore, it is time that 
capital and labor were ceasing 
their strife, recognizing their de- 
pendence upon one another. And 
it is time that the unorganized 


should come in with the organized 


labor movement and demonstrate 
to capital that we wish to cease 
the strife and co-operate with one 
another. 

With best wishes for the success 
of the other locals and Interna- 
tional, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
FRED BOGGS, 
Correspondent for No. 458. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines from the Milk Wagon 
Drivers of Greater New York, Lo- 
cal 584, to inform our brothers 
throughout the country as to how 
we are progressing. We had our 
first entertainment and ball at 
Central Opera House on Saturday 
evening, January llth, 1919, and 
it was a huge success, both socially 
and financially. Tickets for the 
affair sold close to seven thousand 
and the attendance numbered over 
ten thousand. Had two halls and 
two bands and had music continu- 
ous. Had as our guest of honor 
our first Vice-President of the In- 
ternational, Michael J.  Cashal, 
who led the grand march. We 
now have eight paid officials; a 
membership of over six thousand, 
and a 100 per cent. organization. 
Enclosed copy of our wage agree- 
ment, which we think is about one 
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of the best in effect. . Also wish to 
state we have several large proj- 
ects in view and upon their ter- 
mination will write again, giving 
all the details. 
Fraternally yours, 
SIMON LOWY, 
Secretary-Treasurer Local 584. 


"A BIG PILE OF MONEY" 


Speaking about heroism—a 
young man employed as a taxicab 
driver in New York recently had 
his nerve tested and came through 
the operation with his head up and 
his eye brighter than when he en- 
tered it. It takes real courage to 
pick up $380.57 at a time when 
that much money looks as big as a 
twelve-cylinder car because do- 
mestic necessities are pressing 
from every wall and ceiling and de- 
manding adjustment—and not 
keep it. Especially is the test al- 
most sublime when a man has car- 
ried the money home to his nine- 
teen-year-old wife and two far- 
from-well babies just to let them 
look at so much real cash and 
fondle it just to enjoy the sensa- 
tions that come from actually 
touching more money than they 
ever saw at one look. But the 
telling part of the ordeal was when 
the girl-mother held the money in 
her hand and figured out with 
lightning  rapidity— women are 
quick that way—how much nice 
clothes and nourishing food the 
babies ought to have that they 
haven’t and which the roll would 
buy. That and both husband and 
wife deciding by secret ballot that 
they wouldn’t keep it but try to 
find the owner, for the young man 
had picked it up in his cab and 
knew it belonged to one of the 
passengers he had carried. 

The young mother explained 
that she would like to have the 
money—all she had to do was to 
keep it—but was as much con- 
cerned over the possible grief of 


the owner, who, for all she. knew, 


might be as poor as herself, and no 
more able to stand the loss. It 
wouldn’t be right, and much as she 
would like to do things for her 
babies with all that money she just 
couldn’t and wouldn’t touch a cent 
of the roll, and she didn’t. The 
young husband felt the same way 
about it and both were happy when 
next day a woman had him 
identify her as one of his fares of 
the day before who had drawn the 
cash from a bank to take her in- 
valid sister south and left it in the 
cab. She gave the driver $25, re- 
gretting she was too poor to make 
it more, and the girl-wife said she 
would get more pleasure from the 
$25 than she would have had in 
spending the balance of $380.57. 
She had seen ‘‘a big pile of money,” 
anyway.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


SAYS CHILDREN ARE UNDER- 
FED 


Testifying that 20,000 children 
are being cared for by this city and 


that 21.6 per cent. of the city's 


children are undernourished, Sec- 
retary Howe of the community 
council of defense startled those 
participating in the hearing of the 
harbor marine workers’ hour and 
wage controversy before the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 

The witness declared that in 
1917 every twelfth person who 
died in New York City had been 
buried in potter's field. The under- 
fed children, he said, were “the 
children of underpaid people." He 
asserted that $1,800 a year was the 
minimum upon which a family of 
five could live in New York. 

Mr. Howe was reminded by the 
boat owners' attorney that mail 
carriers do not receive $1,800 a 
year, and was asked how many 
postmen's children were buried in 
potter's field. The witness said he 
believed mail carriers were under- 
paid.—News Letter. 


Bis pF 


It is impossible for the International to send organizers here, there, 


and everywhere, to organize new unions. We can employ just so many . 


organizers in proportion to the amount of money left in the general fund. 
This, we have explained before. We are doing our best to answer the 
many calls, but we expect local officers and unions to take care of new 
unions. We are trying to take care of the membership we have in affilia- 
tion with our International Union and protect them and it takes all of 
our organizers at the present time to handle wage scales; to handle 
strikes; to advise the unions that are in trouble, and to attend to the 
many other questions that arise from day to day within our organiza- 
tion.. Much às we would be pleased to answer all requests for organizers 
in unorganized fields, it is an utter impossibility to do so, considering the 
means at our disposal. 


Again we request that you pay your dues promptly and keep up your 
union. This is a time of strife and trouble, so every fair-thinking mem- 
ber should attend the meetings of his local and see to it that the ex- 
tremists do not do anything that may perhaps get us all into trouble. 
One last word—go to your meetings and help your officers to keep down 
radicalism and hot-headedness within your organization. 


Local No. 753, after several conferences, finally reached an agree- 
ment with their employers, that all the men who left their employment 
to.go into the services of the United States should be replaced in their 
former positions on their return. . ; 


I sat on a platform recently behind Ex-President Taft when he made 


this statement: “It is a well-known fact that the working people—the 


laboring men and women of our country and of England, France and 
Italy—were mainly responsible for the winning of the war, and this fact 
should not be lost sight of." 
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Buttons 
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THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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The articles appearing in McClure’s Magazine written by Mr. 
Gompers are well worth reading. The magazine may be procured at 
any book store. 


Organizer Ashton has been working in Montreal, Canada, for the 
past few weeks. He was sent there to straighten out a small strike in 
the Milk Wagon Drivers’ local, and was successful in bringing about a 
settlement. The Borden Company, who do business in Chicago, New 
York, and many other cities, have a branch in Montreal, and Mr. Fox, 
the representative of the Borden Company in New York, happened to 
be in Montreal and straightened the matter out with Mr. Ashton. Or- 
ganizer Ashton attended the meeting of the general teamsters’ local up 
there. Most of the members of this local speak French, but before Or- 
ganizer Ashton got through, he had them decide to do their business in 
English. From reports which we have received from the district, his 
visit was of considerable benefit to our membership in that city. For 
the last two or three years Montreal has been picking up from an or- 
ganizing standpoint. Let us hope and trust this condition will con- 
tinue. 


Organizer Farrell has been successful in organizing the Express 
Drivers of Cincinnati. There are about 125 members in the local, and 
we expect to have more soon. Cincinnati is now almost one hundred 
per cent. organized. There are a few stragglers, however, that the busi- 
ness agents, with the assistance of the organizer, pick up every week. 
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training bills thus far introduced 
in Congress have been based, not 
on the Swiss system, but on the 
Prussian system. If we concede to 
themilitarists the principle of peace 
time compulsory military training 
—even for six months—they will 
continue to agitate until they reach 
the goal set by the General Staff: 
Two years compulsory training 
and service for every able-bodied 
American youth. Nobody in Eu- 
rope will be deceived by our talk of 
adopting the ‘Swiss system’; if we 
adopt any form of compulsory 
training, it will be regarded as the 
prompt mobilization of our entire 
man-power for that ‘next war 
which General Leonard Wood so 
cheerfully predicted before the 
Kansas legislature. What we do, 
careless of our huge strength and 
Sure of our pious intentions, others 
will feel forced to do in self-de- 
fense. It will be regarded as proof 
that we do not take seriously the 
professions of international good 
will with which we entered the 
war. It will fasten the whole world 
again in the grip of militarism. 

“The Sixty-sixth Congress will 
mark a crisis. Either we shall 
adopt an imperialistic course or 
one that will give us the moral 
leadership and the friendship of 
the world. Now is the time for us 
to assert ourselves. An immense 
caste of professional military offi- 
cers and a huge, tacit league of 
newspapers are pressing day in 
and day out for a permanent con- 
scription system disguised as 
‘universal military  training'."— 
American Union Against Militar- 
ism. 


THE UNION LABEL AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL FORCE 

The declaration of the Commit- 
tee on Education of the American 
Federation of Labor that “Edu- 
cated manhood and. womanhood 
are the Nation's greatest asset, 
both in peace and war,” is a funda- 


mental upon which all can agree. 

If the education of the children 
results in such a great asset to the 
Nation, it is self-evident that the 
applieation of the same principle 
to the trade union movement 
would be advantageous to every 
worker. 

One of the great agencies 
through which the workers ean be 
educated is the union label, that 
potent but silent messenger of in- 
dustrial peace and social better- 
ment which should guide them in 
the utilization of their purchasing 
power just as the beacon light aids 
the mariner to avoid the dangers 
of the sea. 

The union label, representing as it 
does, the best possible working con-' 
ditions, makes a direct appeal to all 
fair-minded people to discriminate 
against the exploiter of women 
and children and the man convicted 
of crime, by refusing to purchase 
commodities upon which this em- 
blem of fair labor does not appear. 
By carrying this principle a little 
farther and dealing only with 
stores where union cards are dis- 
played or buttons worn by the 
clerks indicating membership in a 
labor union, immeasurably benefits 
are bound to result. 

By co-operation of this character 
the billion or more of dollars spent 
by trades unionists each year 
could be made so powerful an in- 
fluence for good that it would be 
amazing, and the educational value 
of such co-operation would be so 
beneficial and permanent that it 
would not be confined to the work- 
ers but would extend to all branch- 
es. of society. 

The union label has been of ines- 
timable value to trade unionists 
in securing improved working and 
living conditions, and if the work- 
ers would “practice what they 
preach” by a continuous and per- 
sistent demand for union-made 
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goods, these benefits could be in- 
creased and continued indefinitely. 
—Union Label Trade Dept. of A. 
EI of lz: 


MODERN SLAVES OF TOIL 


A liberal education in industrial 
conditions is available for anyone 
who will take the trouble for one 
week to ask everyone who serves 
his needs in any capacity how 
many hours a day he spends at the 
task. 

“Let us have as much time as 
possible to fil this prescription,” 
said the drug clerk at the crowded 
counter. “All the help we have is 
what you see here." “How long 
will the store be open?” was asked. 
“Until 11 tonight; we got here at 
7, and stay until 11.” This is one 
of the Liggett chain drug stores 
where we more fortunate people go 
to save a few cents on our medic- 
inal supplies. 

There are no limits to the hours 
which women in the transportation 
business may be worked in the 
State of New York. They are 
working anywhere from nine to 
fourteen hours a day, and in some 
cases investigators found women 
working sixteen hours a day. In- 
terested women in New York State 
are attempting to limit the hours 
of elevator women to nine a day. 

The stenographer who assisted 
in preparing this copy for the 
printer added her testimony on be- 
half of a sister in the millinery 
business. A girl of frail health, 
she was compelled to be at work 
from 8 in the morning until 6 at 
night every day in the week. For 
shopping, dentistry, or any of the 
errands incident to daily living, 
she must take her own time and 
suffer a loss of wages.  Literally, 
she is a slave of the millinery busi- 
ness. Not only an overdue propor- 
tion of her time and labor are go- 
ing into that occupation, but also 
her very health and vitality are be- 
ing used up in the process. The 


millinery business, to that extent, 
is living on the vitality of its 
women workers. 

The grocery clerk in the corner 
store, when asked concerning the 
number of hours he worked replied, 
“Kleven hours every day except 
Saturdays and before holidays, 
and then fourteen.” 

“Why don’t you belong to a 
union and try to get an eight-hour 
day ?" he was asked. 

"I do belong to a union," he 


answered, *and we did try to get 
shorter hours, but the strike 
failed." 


Here is testimony that behind 
every lost strike for shorter hours 
are men and women, driven to the 
point of exhaustion by the de- 
mands of modern industry. Any- 
one who knows anything whatever 
of the conditions of modern indus- 
trial communities knows that eight 
hours labor daily is all that it is 
possible to perform and have any 
vitality left for the things which 
lift men and women above slavery 
of the machine. 

In the face of these conditions, 
with literally millions of individ- 
uals engaged in the drudgery of 
the nation, accepting with only 
sporadie outbursts of rebellion the 
overlong hours of labor imposed 
upon them, there are people who 
talk in seared whispers of “‘revolu- 
tion.” But no revolution is at hand 
to free them. The revolution for 
which they wait is an aroused 
Christian conscience, which would 
indignantly sweep away such con- 
ditions as obstacles in the path of 
the march of Christianity —By 
Grace Scribner. 


“WE SHALL NOT FORGET” 


Miss Laura A. Smith, special cor- 
respondent of The Star in France, 
has sent a copy of an address de- 
livered by M. Chalamon, mayor of 
Luzaney, on All Saints’ day at the 
American Women's Hospital Ceme- 
tery for American Soldiers, as 
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typical of the beautiful tributes to 
America that one hears often in 
France. M. Chalamon said: 

“Custom and tradition require 
that on All Saints’ day we go to the 
cemetery to remember our dead, 
and by this memorial service for 
those whom we loved, keep up even 
beyond life the memory of family 
and home. Among the dead there 
are some we loved, the memory of 
whom is infinitely. dear, sons and 
brothers who in the full strength 
and tide of life made the supreme 
sacrifice. Yes, there are those 
whom we loved we must love more 
—those who fought on the Marne, 
the Yser, at Verdun, on the Somme 
and in Champagne, surpassing the 
heroes of history and legend. 
Everywhere did they fight in this 
world, on earth, in open heaven and 
on the seas, and they have defend- 
ed the cause of right, preparing for 
humanity the reign of law and 
justice. 

“Among those who came from 
the other side of the ocean, arriv- 
ing at the supreme moment when, 
overcome by the craft of the ene- 
my we began to weaken. Do you 
remember, my dear fellow citizens, 
the terrible days of June and July 
last? Do you remember our sor- 
row, our grief, not only of a people, 
a nation, but of a small village like 
ours which had already known in- 
vasion and had done its duty in 
four hard years? One must have 
lived those terrible years, only 
fourteen kilometers from. the ene- 
my, constantly under the menace 
of bombardment, to know the 
depth of bitterness. 

*During those terrible days a 
ray of hope came to us—the 
Americans arrived, full of strength 
and energy, and with their pres- 
ence our courage was renewed. We 
saw the Americans fight near here, 
around Chateau-Thierry, and we 
saw their strength at Belleau Wood, 
which stopped: the advance of the 
enemy. It was through tlie arrest 


of this advance that our village is 
still standing, my dear fellow citi- 
zens. You must remember that 
and tell it to your children, repeat- 
ing it so often that they in turn 
will repeat it to their. children. 

“Twelve of these brave Ameri- 
eans who fought so nobly at Bel- 
leau Wood are buried in our soil, 
these here in line as if on parade; 
in LaFerte there are 313 and in 
this region there are 6,000. 

“Ladies of the American hos- 
pital, when you write to your fam- 
ilies and to your friends, tell them 
vour soldiers are sacred to us, and 
their graves are cared for like 
those of our own children; tell 
them that when the flower season 
is here this little cemetery is 
transformed into a garden, and 
every Sunday mothers with their 
daughters come and pray. over 
these graves, thinking of those 
who lie far from their own coun- 
try. 

“Ladies of the American hos- 
pital, completing the work of our 
soldiers, you have come into our 
region, so cruelly tried, to put the 
science of your medicine to the 
service of our people; you have 
with the power of organization, 
which is characteristic of your 
race, made an admirable work of 
love and devotion which we shall 
not forget. 

"In the name of the people of our 
village, and also in the name of all 
the people in this region where you 
exercise your beneficence, I address 
our thanks most sincere. I, give 
you the homage of our thoughts 
and gratitude. Mesdames, my 
dear fellow citizens, we have ar- 
rived at the hour of decision. Fifty- 
two months of perseverance and 
effort, privations and sufferings, 
eive us today the certainty of vic- 
tory. We have had the will to 
conquer and victory has come. 
She spreads over our armies her 
glorious wings, she will recom- 
pense us for our sufferings. Soon 
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the nightmare will cease and a new 


reign will begin. War, the supreme - 


folly of man, accursed war will dis- 
appear forever!’? — Indianapolis 
Star. 


THE REGULATION OF 
IMMIGRATION 

There may not be the actual fire 
of discontent in immigration, but 
there is fuel. Strict regulation of 
immigration would not work a 
hardship on our present popula- 
tion, but, on the other hand, it 
might save a future pang. It is at 
least debatable if violent radical- 
ism, bolshevism, or such other ‘“‘so- 
cial” phenomena as are now holding 
a good deal of the world’s attention, 
are indigenous to America.  Eco- 
nomic conditions in the United 
States have changed and political 
conditions throughout the world 
have changed to such an extent 
that the old community of interest 
between this country and the im- 
migrant no longer exists, except to 
a much modified degree. Time was 
when we welcomed the immigrant 
as one politically oppressed and one 
who would aid in our economic de- 
velopment. Europe is now in the 
hands of democracy and political 
oppression will automatically 
cease. And, instead of being an 
economic asset, the immigrant be- 
comes a competitor for one of the 
none too plentiful jobs. 

We are, all of us, immigrants or 
descendants of immigrants, and a 
sentimental feeling naturally ex- 
ists to welcome the newcomer in 
our midst. But it is plain that, if 
our standards of living are not to 
be lowered, we must take into con- 
sideration. the number of people 
our country can support at the 
present standards. As a matter of 
actual existence, we can doubtless 
care for a half-billion instead of a 
hundred million. Contrary to 
popular oratory, our resources are 
not unlimited, and, with unre- 
stricted immigration and our own 


birth rate, the time must inevita- 
bly come when our standards of liv- 
ing will sink to the European level. 

Those who think their interests 
lie in the abundance of cheap, un- 
skilled labor, those who view the 
question as one of sentiment, and 
those who profit by the transporta- 
tion of immigrants, will oppose any 
effort to restrict immigration, but 
none the less, we contend—and or- 
ganized labor has proved its case— 
that the realization of our ideals of 
Americanization of all those living 
within the United States is depend- 
ent to a great degree upon this re- 
striction. If America is to be 
American, immigrants must not be. 
allowed to come faster than we can 
assimilate them, not in the old- 
fashioned way of turning them 
loose to do the best they can, but 
in making American citizens out of 
them, citizens who are American 
first, last and all the time. 

We found out during our brief 
period of war that we have many 
thousands of residents who know 
nothing about Americanism—and 
care less. In our army camps we 
had to begin military training in 
numberless instances by teaching 
the recruit the English language. 
And outside of our army camps we 
found that over 80 per cent. of our 
disloyal people were foreigners, 
either self-styled internationalists, 
or men and women still loyal to the 
countries they had left to come 
here. 

These are the facts of the pres- 
ent. It serves no purpose to dis- 
cuss them in terms of the past. 
F i f t y—twenty-five years ago, 
things were different. We had not 
then reached the point of satu- 
ration, politically or economically. 
There is no political reason now for 
immigration. The immigrant 
henceforth will come only to enjoy 
our higher living standards, and 
each one that comes will lower 
them just that much, add to the 
discontent of the inefficient and un- 
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fortunate, and contribute to the 

disintegration of that national 
ideal which we must cherish— 
Americanism.—The Bricklayer. 


EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS OF 
RURAL CHILD DENIED 


Three-fifths of the children in 
the United States are rural chil- 
dren. This fact lends broad inter- 
est to the announced result of a 
recent study of the everyday life 
of the rural child, his needs and op- 
portunities (as typified by condi- 
tions found to exist in a lowland— 
or cotton-raising county—and in a 
mountain county of North Caro- 
lina) which has been made by the 
Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor. 

The high proportion of illiteracy 
found to exist, both among chil- 
dren and adults, draws sharp at- 
tention to the obvious need for in- 
creased attention to a stricter en- 
foreement of the compulsory 
school attendance law, the building 
of more and better equipped 
schools, longer school terms, and 
higher salaries for teachers. 

In the areas chosen for investi- 
gation every home in which there 
was: a child under 16 years was 
visited. The survey in the lowland 
county included 127 white families 
with 340 children; and 129 negro 
families with 404 children under 
16. In the mountain county 231 
white families with 697 children 
under 16 years were visited. 

Of the lowland families visited, 
approximately 1 white child out of 
every 10, and 1 negro child out of 
every 3, between the ages of 10 
and 20 years, had never learned to 
read or write. One out of every 6 
white mothers, and 1 out of every 
3 negro mothers were also found 
to be illiterate. 

In the mountain county survey 
over two-thirds of the children be- 


tween the ages of 10 and 20 years 


were unable to either read or write. 

A too short school term, usually 
from four to five months only, and 
extremely irregular attendance 
even during this brief period are 
given as among the contributing 
causes of illiteracy. ‘The yearly 
average of attendance for this sec- 
tion, for instance, varies from 50 
to 85 per cent. of the total enroll- 
ment. The fact that fewer chil- 
dren attend school in November, 
the cotton-picking season, and that 
in March many of the older boys 


are kept at. home to help with the . 


spring planting, goes to prove that 
the extensive use made of child la- 
bor on the farms in this neighbor- 
hood does much to interfere with 
the child’s proper education. Bad 
weather, rough roads, and long dis- 
tances between homes and school 
buildings all help to lower the at- 
tendance. Thirteen white families 
and 27 negro families with children 


_of school age have no school nearer 


than two and one-half miles, and 
by law no child living at that dis- 
tance is required to attend school. 

The North Carolina school law, 
as amended in 1917, requires chil- 
dren between 8 and 14 years of age 
to be in school at least four months 
of the term. But exceptions are 
made in the cases of children so 
handicapped mentally or physical- 
ly as to make attendance impracti- 
cable; of those whose parents are 
too poor to provide them with suit- 
able clothes, or necessary books, or 
who need their services at home; 
and of those who live more than 
two and one-half miles from the 
nearest school house. Since the 


child is only assured by law of 24 


months of schooling in preparation 
for his life’s work, it is pointed out 
that with these numerous exemp- 
tions, the difficulties surounding 
school attendance and the demands 
for the child’s help on the farm, his 
schooling is apt to be far too brief 
and irregular. 


~ 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


HE age of miracles is not yet past. The old-time enemy of Labor, 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, is almost converted to the belief that the 

working people are human beings. Doctor Eliot was formerly 
president of Harvard University. This institution is considered to be 
the leading institution of learning in our country, but everything in 
this institution since its foundation denies the right of men to organize 
into trade unions. It is the most bigoted institution in this country 
against the trade union movement, or anything that might come forth 
from the workers. Eliot is the man who some years ago said that 
every scab is a hero, and on being challenged to a joint debate on this 
statement by the late Frank Foster of Boston, which debate took place 
in Faneuil Hall, Fostor, in the opinion of those who listened to the de- 
bate, had it all over Eliot in every sense of the word, proving to the 
satisfaction of the audience that a man who is a traitor to his class 
is not a hero. 

Dr. Eliot appeared at a hearing before the lawmakers of Massa- 
chusetts the other day, to represent the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts on a bill under consideration to investigate the hours of labor 
in the manufacturing industries of the commonwealth, having in mind 
the health, safety, and comfort of the workers as well as the produc- 
tion and competitive situation of the industries. You will notice who 
Dr. Eliot was representing, and while he said a great many things which 
are really echoes from the propaganda of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
he did say this: That he believed it was sensible for all parties to 
abandon all sources of violence towards property or persons in the 
prosecution of industrial disputes. He recommended, “Abandonment 
of two conceptions which underlie the use of violence or force for win- 
ning the victory in contests between employers and employed. The 
first is the conception that capital is the natural enemy of labor, and 
the second, the conception that unorganized laborers are traitors to 
their class." | 

You will notice that we must never consider à man our enemy in 
any way, in fact, we must shake his hand and express to him our sincere 
appreciation of his friendship because he does not belong to the union 
that we are endeavoring to hold together, and must tell this non-union 
individual to gladly aecept the wages and hours that our union has been 
successful in establishing, but that there is no need of him being a mem- 
ber of the organization; that we will hold up the organization without 
this non-unionist troubling himself about its welfare. This is one of 
the things that our old antagonist, Eliot, recommends. Further on, he 
states—“‘Both parties must agree to methods of conciliation, arbitra- 
tion and ultimate decision by a national government board as sufficient 
means of bringing about just and progressive settlements of all dis- 
putes between capital and labor." A beautifully worded sentence, pre- 
pared, I suppose, by Dr. Eliot's secretary for the occasion, but in þe- 
tween the lines it is à recommendation in favor of compulsory arbitra- 
tion by government boards on all grievances between workers and their 
employers. Take away the right of workers to cease employment, and 
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when you take away that right, then you are establishing slavery. 
There is a concerted movement on by the large employers throughout 
the country who have the money to hire public opinion, and to influence 
certain college professors to make statements furthering the establish- 
ment of compulsory arbitration. Further on in his statement before 
the lawmakers, Dr. Eliot makes this statement: ‘Recognition by both 
parties that a new and.formidable danger threatens civilization, and that 
all good citizens of the republie should unite to suppress anarchy and 
violent socialism: and to secure to all sorts and conditions of men, ‘life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness'." 

You will notice from this that there is something like fear of the 
movement of the masses, calling themselves radical socialists, bolshe- 
viks, or some similar name, and that this great movement will spread 
throughout the world destroying the enemies of the masses, in which 
latter class, Dr. Eliot holds membership. The opinion of the writer is, 
that the very fact that Dr. Eliot recommends a thing is sufficient cause 
to have the workers grow suspicious of his recommendation or the prin- 
ciples for which this legislation is supposed to stand. This man’s line 
of thought was never sound when considering the welfare of the toilers. 
Reared amongst surroundings antagonistic to the masses of labor, his 
whole life has been the embodiment of prejudice and bigotry. Teaching 
the sons of the immensely wealthy, he fitted well in his place. His nar- 
rowness of thought in affairs outside of Harvard was such that his ex- 
pressions, ofttimes unguarded, brought considerable reproach upon the 
institution of which he was at one time president. Now he has a bill 
of fare that will have a tendency towards smoothing out all of the diffi- 
culties and misunderstandings that may ever arise between capital and 
labor, and we can now embrace his doctrine without fear of suspicion. 
We only desire to say this: that the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, if desirous of enacting this legislation, did not help towards its 
enactment by inviting Dr. Eliot to appear and plead in favor of the re- 
solve. We also know that there is no one man big enough to solve the 
disturbed condition now existing throughout the civilized world. It will 
take time and many men of courage, and of brains, and of experience; 
men who have dealt and worked with the toilers to solve this problem. We 
are not afraid of the outcome. The American labor movement, in spite of 
Dr. Eliot, is growing and growing and its influence is becoming greater, 
and that influence is helping, and will continue to help, to bring about a 
condition of affairs for all men, rich and poor, and in our country the prin- 
ciples of American citizenship will predominate. Forcing legislation 
down the throats of the workers, or the employers will not solve the 
problem. | ! 


out the country passing resolutions condemning bolshevism, an- 

archism, and all this other stuff you read about in the papers. A 
great many of those organizations do not really know what bolshevism 
means. They take it for granted that it must be a dangerous thing, a 
lot of cut-throats and criminals who are out after capitalism, monarch- 
ism, landlordism, and all the other things that represent tyrannical 
wealth. The writer does not believe in bolshevism or anarchism. The 
trade union movement of the country does not believe in it, because we 
know something about it. We have been, fighting this doctrine, or this 
kind of an institution within our labor movement for many years past. 


T οι th we see a great deal about business organizations through- 
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It is true that it has appeared in another form, but the radical extremist, 
we have had all the time. The only difference is that the conservative, 
the real, true, American citizens were in the majority in the labor unions 
of our country. The employers have suddenly awakened to a realization 
of what might happen to them should this dangerous doctrine become 
powerful in this free nation of ours that has helped them to create 
their wealth. Many of them are so bitterly antagonistic and blind to 
the splendid work of the trade union movement, that really, down in 
their hearts, they know no difference or distinction between anarchism, 
socialism and trade unionism. I am confident that there are many em- 
ployers of labor in our country, also some professional men, 
who think that nearly all labor leaders are the same as Lenine 
and Trotzky, and would stick us all up against the wall if they had 
the power to do it. Of course this is not true of a majority of the em- 
ployers. Only a short time ago it was true of nearly all of them, but we 
are gradually educating them towards an honest analysis of the men 
in the labor movement. The war has helped to open their eyes, because 
of the splendid work done by the trade union movement during the war, . 
and especially the American labor movement, which did not confine it- 
self to our country alone, but sent its missionaries across to all the 
European countries, where they could go in safety, telling the workers 
in those countries to be patriotic and loyal to their governments, thereby 
strengthening the backbone of the toilers towards having them hold on 
and fight harder to overcome the German monster that was endeavoring 
to get control of all the peoples of the world. As a result of this work 
many of the business interests give us credit for doing a little something, 
but, after all, how much will they do of their own free will, towards 
giving the masses of the people a square deal, or better working condi- 
tions? Why is it that the Rockefeller foundation spends hundreds of 
thousands of dollars fighting trade unionism in Colorado and other states 
where the Rockefeller interests are located? "Why is it that the United 
States Steel Trust fights unionism and spends enormous sums of money 
in trying to defeat the principles and purposes that the trade union 
movement represents? Why is it that the Standard Oil Company, on 
every opportunity they get, will prevent the organization of their em- 
ployes into labor unions? Because they know the labor union will get 
better conditions for its membership, which will mean, perhaps, a re- 
duction in profits for those enormous concerns. If they would only 
realize that unless they work hand in hand with the real trade unicn 
movement in this country, anarchism and bolshevism will creep in and 
take all of their wealth away-—destroying everything. If they would 
only realize this, they would, perhaps, be more reasonable, more willing 
to deal with labor; more willing to treat the representatives of labor 


with more decency and righteousness. 


Let us hope that the fearful unrest existing in England will not 
spread to our country. Let us hope that the wealthy employing class of 
our country will not wait as did the Russian monarchy until the masses 
rise in their might and overthrow and destroy them. Let us hope that 
this great struggle now going on in the world, towards the establish- 
ment of stable governments—governments of law and order and justice 
—will speedily end, and that the world will again get down to a normal 
business basis; that all bitterness, bloodshed, strife and licentiousness 
will soon end and justice prevail. Yes, we are praying for that day to 
come. But in passing, let me say to those organizations of business in- 
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terests, to lawyers, college professors and others, who are opposed to 
iabor, that they are doing nothing to help bring about this stable govern- 
ment; to settle conditions nationally and internationally, which means 
so much towards a continuation of the civilization of the human race. 


HE coal miners of England are asking for a six-hour day. They 

have had the eight-hour day for several years. Their reason for 

asking for the six-hour day, is that they want to find employment 
for the returning millions of uniformed men. The chances are that they 
will perhaps get a seven-hour day, but they are asking for something 
else, which is causing a certain amount of fear among the business in- 
terests of Great Britain. They are asking for government ownership of 
the mines, which will undoubtedly lead to government ownership of 
everything else in the shape of public and national utilities. This is not 
bolshevism, but it is a very strong form of socialism. It is socialism, 
tempered with common sense, and to that doctrine nearly all of the 
working men and women of our country can subscribe. The majority 
of the workcrs in that country have no fear of the government enacting 
adverse legislation, as they have the power of taking the affairs of the 
nation into their own hands, and they are going about it slowly and with 
common sense, and will gradually, through legal methods, bring about 
the necessary reforms, and when England has done those things the 
working people of the United States will begin to do the same thing. 
We find that in all of the large industries in England the eight-hour day 
prevails. We find that the workers are going to have seven or six hours. 
We find in our country, where wealth is more easily obtained, that the 
employers still insist that men work nine, ten:and eleven hours. They 
. tell us that they are really not making any money in their business; that 
their industry will not stand a reduction of from ten to eight hours. 
The employers in England said the same thing a few years ago, and 
now they will be more than pleased if they can compromise on a seven- 
hour day. From statisties issued by the British Government, it costs 
more to produce a ton of coal in many parts of England than it does in 
our country. In so far as supplying coal to South American countries, 
as it has done before, England will be out of the race, but the workers 
contend that it is absolutely necessary for them, in order to preserve 
life in themselves and families, to have a change in conditions. The 
railroad organizations are in exactly the same position as the coal miners 
of England, and so it is true of all the large industries, with the result 
that the British Government is today on the very verge of an industrial 
revolution. But, the British lawmakers are wise men, who have. risen 
themselves from the ranks, who understand the necessities of the work- 
ing people, and it is our opinion they will find a way out of this present 
dangerous situation. Let us hope and trust that they will, and that 
peace and prosperity will prevail in that country that has suffered so 
much for the past four years. | 





T the present time there is a general condition of unemployment 
A existing throughout the nation. In many sections of the country 
our local unions are presenting wage scales. We have endorsed 

in the general office since January 1st about two hundred wage scales. 
By way of advice, let me say to our membership at this time, that it is 
absolutely necessary that you be very careful in the handling of your 
wage scale. This condition of unemployment is bound to continue the 
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greater part of this year, instead of growing better, as the optimists tell 
us, my opinion is that it is going to get worse, because of the uniformed 
men getting back to this country. There will be no settled condition in 
this country until the peace treaty is signed, and this will not take place 
until sometime in June, from present indications, and then after it is 
signed and agreed to, the period of reconstruction will only be in its 
infancy. The allied nations themselves are doubtful as to whether or 
not it will be possible to enforce the decisions of the peace treaty, because 
of the unsettled eondition existing in many of the European countries. 
There is no stable government in Russia. There is no stable government 
in any of the small nations created as a result of the war. Even in Eng- 
land conditions are very much unsettled. The ministry of Lloyd George 
is now in danger of being overthrown at any time. Although appeals | 
have been made by the departments of the government to business in- 
terests of the country, to start employment, to keep the wheels of in- 
dustry going, to do this, that, and the other thing; that this is no time 


. to lay off men; that new projects should be encouraged, and industry 
‘stimulated, which is all very fine to read about; appealing to the patriot- 


ism of the business interests of the country, is a beautiful thing, but 
what effect has it had? The Government cannot compel the business in- 
terests of the country to spend one dollar of the thousands of dollars 
that they have made as a result of the war. These interests are all 
standing aloof. They claim they are waiting for material to come down. 
Others claim they are waiting for this unsettled condition to pass over, 
and in the meantime they are laying off thousands of men, and there are 
hundreds of thousands of others who have been wearing the uniform 
who are returning and who cannot find employment. The patriotism of 
the moneyed interests of the country is external and not internal. There 
is nothing real about it. Business and money are cold-blooded proposi- 
tions and have no scruples. This applies to little business as well as to 
big business. Of course the little fellow cannot afford to take a chance. 
The big fellow often ean, but won’t. This, of course, is not true in all 
cases, as there are isolated instances where you can find decent employ- 
ers, patriotic citizens, even though they have acquired some wealth, 
but, in the main, it is true, and results speak for themselves. So we ad- 
vise our membership to be careful—-go slow. Do not bring about any 
condition that may cause a stoppage of work, or that will have a tend- 
ency to jeopardize the positions of your membership in any district until 
this unsettled period passes over, as we hope and trust it will. 


you receive this Journal, the chances are that the solicitors will be 

around calling on you to subscribe. If you cannot subscribe you 
should treat those individuals with courtesy, as they are sacrificing their 
time and freely giving their efforts towards helping the Government 
raise this money, which is necessary to bring our army back from Eu- 
rope, and to pay other legal expenses resulting from the war. We might 
say to you in passing, that if you can afford to buy a $100.00 bond from 
the Government, that you could make no better investment. This bond 
will be for the short period of five years, perhaps— we are not sure at 
this writing. It will pay better interest than you can get from the sav- 
ings banks and if you want to borrow on it any time, you can obtain a 
loan for its face value. Of all the bonds that have been 
sold, this will perhaps be the most convenient for the  work- 


T HE next Liberty Loan will soon be on the market. By the time 
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ing masses of the nation, as it is a short-term bond, pay- 
ing a reasonable rate of interest. Nothing could be safer and nothing 
that you could do will help the Government more, so if you have the 
money to buy this bond, without rushing yourself into debt—above all 
do not do that—but if by making a slight sacrifice you can buy a bond, 
the time will come when it will be sweet to think of what you did to 
help your Government. Our local unions should purchase as many of 
these short-term bonds as possible. They should not, however, sink 
all of their funds or cripple themselves in any way. It is more neces- 
sary that we do our share in this loan than it was in any of the other 
loans, because of the fact that there are hundreds of thousands out of 
work, who bought bonds of the other issues, who will not be able to buy 
any this time. Therefore, those of you who are working and who can 
do so, without serious inconvenience, should do your share and do it 
wilingly. It means a whole lot to us because we will be saving some- 
thing and it is a matter of vast importance to our Government that 
we prove to be the right kind of citizens in this matter at this time. 


HERE is a new book out entitled, “Labor and the War," written 

by Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of La- 

bor, published by Doran & Company of New York. From the infor- 
mation we have, we are given to understand that there was quite a scram- 
ble amongst the publishers to get a hold of this book'by Mr. Gompers. 
Doran & Company are one of the largest publishing houses in the country 
and were able to outbid all of their competitors. The greater part of the 
subject with which the book deals is well known to the heads of the 
different organizations. It would be a great help to many of our mem- 
bers, and the toilers of the country, if they would read the book, as it 
gives a real understanding of the important part played by the laboring 
masses of this country during the war. The book, however, would be 
of most value to the employers and business interests of the country, 
and from an educational standpoint of immense value to the individuals 
and corporations that are always fighting labor organizations. 


HE Council of National Defense is authorized by William C. Red- 

field to announce the creation of the Industrial Board of the De- 

partment of Commerce. The object and purpose of the Board is 
stated in the following paragraphs: 

“In substance, we propose to bring capital, labor and the Govern- 
ment into common counsel together around one table and with one pur- 
pose—to do the best possible for the country." 

The immediate need for carrying out Secretary Redfield's program 
is evident, for there exists at the present time an abnormal situation in 
the industrial world,— a stagnation of business and industrial activity. 
Mills and factories are idle, or are producing but a small part of what 
they are capable of doing, and building operations are at a standstill. A 
large amount of unemployment exists, and this unemployment is increas- 
ing at such a rate as to challenge the best thought that can be given to 
the situation. | 

One of the striking features of the present situation is the high 
price demanded for practically all articles and commodities of trade and 
commerce. This high price condition is undoubtedly the cause of most 
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of the business inactivity, and therefore, also is the cause of the wide- 
spread unemployment of labor. 

The leading thinkers of the country are vitally concerned about 
labor. The Conference of Governors and Mayors called by the United 
States Department of Labor and held in Washington recently was de- 
voted primarily to national labor conditions. 

The address of President Wilson welcoming the delegates, the 
analysis of the labor situation by Secretary of Labor Wilson, the reports 
of the Governors and Mayors—all urged the highest consideration of 
labor in the plans of national readjustment. | 

If this consideration were merely casual it would mean little to the 
worker. If it were not supported by a degree of earnestness hitherto 
unknown, labor could not expect much benefit. And it will make slight 
difference to labor whether or not carefully made plans to help the 
workers are carried out. The great feature—the striking point—of the 
position of the conference on the labor question is the composite attitude 
of mind. 

Labor has assumed a new position in the life of the nation. 

That position departs from its old place of dependency upon the 
whim of the employer to take up a posture based upon justiee. 

The human element in labor rises to the top. Breaking down its 
commercial aspect as a commodity, labor is linked with the worker, the 
needs of his family, the right to enjoy comforts, to take part in the af- 
fairs of living, share in the enjoyment of social progress. Men are turn- 
ing their thoughts to devise means to remove the hardships of the jobless 
workers. Idleness is no longer regarded as a matter of choice. Rather 
it is believed to be a social wrong. The old law of supply and demand 
as the basis of fixing the standard of living for the worker is not ac- 
cepted as the proper measure of determining wages, or, in other words, 
regulating the education, the amusement, the course of life of the work- 
er, his wife and children. 

Labor must have steady employment at wages that will at least 
enable the worker to be free from constant cares of want, of suffering 
for his family, in a land of plenty and in a nation of sympathetic people. 
—Department of Labor. 


the east south central states are il- 
literate, but 15.8 per cent. of the 
people in Passaic, N. J., can not 


ILLITERACY A MENACE 


School Life, official organ of the 
United States bureau of education, 


appeals to the nation and to the 
various states to act jointly in a 
campaign to remove illiteracy. It 
is estimated that there are 9,500,- 
000 persons in the United States 
over 10 years of age who can not 
read a newspaper, bill board, sign, 
booklet or letter in the English lan- 
guage. 

“This problem is national,” says 
School Life. “The south leads in 
illiterates. The north leads in non- 
English speaking. Seventeen and 
one-half per cent. of the people of 


read, speak or write English. Six- 
teen per cent. of the people of the 
south Atlantie states are illiter- 
ate, and so are 13.2 per cent. of the 
people of Lawrence and Fall River, 
Mass." 


VENERABLE TREES 
According to the rings on the 
stumps of big oaks cut at Winne- 
gance, Me., for shipbuilding, a 
number of the trees were from 
100 to 125 years old, and some had 

been growing for 150 years. 
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NEWARK, N. J. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Thinking 
that you and our brothers through- 
out the country might be interest- 
ed in knowing how the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union, Local No. 691 of 
Newark, N. J., is progressing, I 
would state that we are slowly but 
surely increasing in membership. 
We are very proud of our new 
headquarters, knowing that it has 
been greatly admired by all who 
have had occasion to see it. 

On February 6, 1919, our mem- 
bers in Plainfield held a ball to 
which the members from Newark, 
Elizabeth and Montclair, made a 
good showing, although it is twen- 
ty miles from Newark. They had 
a fine time and the local’s treasury 
made a nice gain. 

On March 7, 1919, we had a re- 
ception and ball in Newark, which 
was one grand success. We had 
such a large attendance that the 
hall was not big enough to accom- 
modate the people. Everybody en- 
joyed themselves immensely and 
we are sure of a good substantial 
increase in our funds. The guest 
of honor was our First Vice-Presi- 
dent Mr. Michael J. Cashal. We 
also had as guests the Executive 
Boards of Locals No. 584, 147 and 
696. The President of our local, 
Mr. A. B. Howell, was presented by 
the members of Local No. 691 with 
a solid gold fountain pen, which I 
am sure he appreciates very high- 
ly. 

With best wishes for the success 
of other locals, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
W. IRVING BROWNE, 
Sec'y-Treas. Local No. 691. 
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WHAT DOES YOUR DOLLAR 
BUY? 

That there is a growing senti- 
ment in favor of the “relative 
wage” was shown by a statement 
made by A. B. Garretson, president 
of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, to the officials of the Unit- 
ed States Railroad Administration 
when he said: 

“No matter if the minimum 
wage were fixed at $25 a day, the 
condition of the laboring man 
would not be improved because the 
cost of his products would be cor- 
respondingly increased." 

Certainly, and the cost of all the 
other workers' products, and of 
rents, and of educational facilities, 
and of physicians’ services and of 
all that is needed to make up civi- 
lized life. 

Mr. Garretson further pointed 
out that in a ten-year period, with 
presumably several wage increases, 
the railway conductors were re- 
ceiving a relative wage of $11 less 
per month. That is to say, their 
wages fell $11 short of the former 
purchasing power for the necessi- 
ties of life. 

With the vastly advanced cost of 
commodities today and the incom- 
mensurate increase of wages the 
worker finds his difficulties increas- 
ing. 

This is hardly the hour for arbi- 
trary wage cutting. 

Some day, and it will have to be 
soon, American workers will all see 
that what they want is a relative 
wage. The British worker is see- 
ing it in greater numbers each day. 
He calls it a real wage. Real wage 
or relative wage, it has got to 
come. 
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PROFIT-SHARING PLAN BASED 
ON DECEPTION 


“There is as much deception in 
the publicity campaign of profit- 
sharing plans for workers in big 
industrial plants as there was in 
German propaganda,” says the 
Union Leader, official paper of the 
organized street car employes of 
Chicago. 

“The press bureaus of bolsheviki 
employers are grinding this bunk 
out by the yard and the daily pa- 
pers are feeding it to the gullible 
to swallow,” says the Union Lead- 
er, which shows that these profit- 
sharing schemes are installed by 
anti-union employers, and that it is 
necessary for workers to remain in 
service from five to ten years be- 
fore they can secure profits that 
range from $75 to $150 a vear. 

“How does this increase compare 
with the wage increases secured 
through the trade unions?” is 
asked. “The latest effort of the Chi- 
cago street car men, through their 
union, brought an increase of 9 
cents an hour. On a basis of 300 
working days a year, which is very 
conservative for street car men, 
this wage increase amounts to $270 
annually for each employe. And 
the increase was general and not to 
a favored few, and the employes 
maintained their independence. It 
was but one movement, the em- 
ployes retaining their organiza- 
tion to move again when it be- 
comes necessary. 

“So-called profit sharing, to use 
a stereotyped expression, is a de- 
lusion and a snare. It does not 
share profits with the employes. It 
keeps the workers divided and pre- 
vents them from forcing a more 
equal share of the revenue from 
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the business through the power of 
organization. 

“It is little wonder that the 
power of the daily newspapers is 
waning when they devote space to 
the boosting of methods to rob the 
workers and keep them helpless, 
at the mercy of the autocrats of 
industry. 

“The people are thinking. They 
are no longer carried away by dis- 
honest news stories and editorial 
hogwash. Some day, not far distant, 
they will center their fire on the 
subsidized press, and when that 
day comes our commercialized 
journalists will find the world 
about as small and desolate as it 
now appears to the kaiser.” 


WAGE QUARRELS TOO 
COSTLY 


Though humanity is accustomed 
to regard this stage of the world’s 
civilization as a piece of practically 
finished work, various important 
phases of the existing system are 
plainly yet in the kindergarten 
class. For instance, we have found 
no better way of adjusting the re- 
lations of employer and employe 
than to interrupt industry, close 
factories and throw millions of 
wage earners out of employment 
while the contending forces quar- 
rel. Statisticians tell us how many 
millions of dollars Americans lose 
annually through the activities of 
rats, dogs, the chinch bug and the 
boll weevil; it would be interesting 
and perhaps profitable to learn how 
many millions American workmen 
and industries lose annually 
through the wage quarrels of em- 
ployer and employe, which are too 
often mere endurance races to de- 
termine which side can continue 
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losing money the longer. When 
such ‘contests are ended, too, the 
settlements are only temporary. 
Our whole structure of business 
and of industry is erected upon 
shifting sand, and we can be sure 
only of today’s conditions, with to- 
morrow’s outlook consequent up- 
on the changing fancies of men. It 
would appear not a difficult task to 
adopt some intelligent system of 
wage settlement that would end 
the senseless strife and stabilize 
both production and employment. 
—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


------- 


AN UNKNOWNLAND-—SIBERIA 
HAS ONE OF SEVEN WON- 
DERS OF WORLD 


The man in the street is, per- 
haps, more interested in Siberia to- 
day than ever before. It is an ex- 
traordinary land—one of the big- 
gest, and certainly the loneliest, on 
the globe. It contains nearly five 
million square miles, being bigger 
than Europe, and about forty-five 
times bigger than the British Isles. 

Although it is about seven 
thousand times bigger, yet the 
population of the whole of Siberia 
only exceeds by a million that of 
Greater London. 

That means that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles 
where a human being is never seen. 

The railway which connects Si- 
beria with Russia forms the great- 
est undertaking of its kind in the 
world. The total distance it covers 
from Petrograd to Vladivostok is 
6,521 miles, and to Port Arthur 
5,913 miles. 

At Yatusk, one of the chief cities 
„of Siberia, is one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. It has a frozen 
well of which no one has been able 
to find the bottom. In 1829 a Rus- 
sian merchant tried to find the 
depth of the frozen stratum, but 
thirty feet down he gave up the 
task. Then the Russian Academy 
of Science took up the digging, but 


at 382 feet the earth was still 
frozen as hard as a rock. The 
scientists. were puzzled. Natural 
cold, they urged, could never pene- 
trate to such a depth. No explana- 
tion of Yatusk’s frozen well has 
vet been found. j 


WAGES A GIFT? 


“There is no gratitude in them." 


This assertion was recently made 


by a manufacturer discussing his 
employes. “I voluntarily raised 
one man’s wages; he had been with 
me for years at the same weekly 
rate, and I made the increase on 
my own motion, without request 
from him. Going through the fac- 
tory the other day, I was stopped 
by this man. Of course, I thought 
he wanted to thank me. Nothing 
of the kind; he told me the in- 
crease was not enough. I tell you, 
there is no gratitude in them, no 
matter what you do for them." 

This set me thinking. What 
prompted the employe to express 
for the first time in years his wage 
aspirations? Did the unsolicited 
and long-deferred increase in 
wages break the bonds of fear that 
economic isolation brings to the 
unorganized wage earner? Was 
there the sudden outburst of the 
pent-up resentmentagainst a condi- 
tion of servitude that precluded 
any voice, direct or indirect, in the 
sale of labor and time? 

Gratitude may be unfettered or 
slavish; it may be the natural ex- 
pression of a free wage earner, or 
the hypocritical and expectant 
fawning of the unorganized toiler 
protected only by his mythical if 
legal “right of contract.” Organ- 
ized wage earners are self-reliant- 
ly grateful; they are appreciative 
of their hard-won right of collec- 
tive bargaining; they are con- 
scious of their gains through mass 
action. 

To organized toilers wages are 
not a gift.—James M. Lynch. 
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Organizer Gillespie is in New York -assisting Organizer Cashal in 
handling the Milk Wagon Drivers’ case, and doing everything in gen- 
eral, that he is able to do while in that city. The Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
local has a membership of 6,000, and it is quite a proposition to handle 
such a large membership. 


General Auditor Briggs is still in Seattle helping the local unions 
there. At this writing he is engaged in handling the wage scale of Local 
No. 174. There is some opposition by the business interests of Seattle 
to labor unions, resulting because of the breaking of contracts during 
the general sympathetic strike. It is no time, however, for misunder- 
standings to exist, and if any misunderstanding does exist on either 
side, it should be overlooked in the interest of all concerned. The only 
thing we can do is to endeavor to profit by our experience in the past 
and avoid making the same mistakes in the future. 


The General Executive Board will meet in the city of Philadelphia 
cn April 15th at the Hotel Walton. If you have any business or other 
matters to come before the Board, send them into the general office on 
or before that date. It is necessary for the Board to meet in Philadel- 
phia this year in order to take up some disputes existing between our 
local unions in that city. 


The policy of the labor movement is that, no matter how bitterly an 
employer has been fighting trade unionism for years, as soon as an 
agreement or understanding is reached, all of the past is forgotten and 
both sides start out from the time the agreement is signed. Jn other 
words, a new leaf is turned over and the best of feeling prevails. 
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THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
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lesihiehs s local unions should. see to it that all men who work as 
- helpers, pullers and loaders, or those who stand at stations and sell ice 


to the public, as well as foremen and sub-foremen, become members of _ 


the Ice Drivers’ local unions.‘ In drafting wage scales provision should 
be made to take care of those men. The pullers especially are not cov- 
ered by any other trade, and in many instances work for low wages and 
should be protected by our organization. 


We have just ρον τον Raion that the Cleveland Ice Wagon 


_ Drivers’ Union has signed up its agreement with their employers, get- 


ting a substantial increase in wages, covering all men Working at the 

industry. | ! 
| Dum SE EIE we aN 

A Federal Union chartered by the American Federation of Labor 

and which has been in existence for a number of years, its membership 

being composed of dairy employes, has decided to affiliate with the Milk 

. Wagon Drivers" Union of Boston, as per the instructions of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor, which were forwarded to the union on the 


request of the General President. This will strengthen the Milk Wagon 


Drivers’ Union, also make conditions better for the dairy employes. 
ΑΙ! those men who work at the same industry should be in one union. 
Of course it is understood that we are not to have in our membership 


any man who is a mechanic or who comes under the jurisdiction of an- 


other organization. 
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“ARE BOLSHEVISTS PEOPLE?” 


OL. JOHN WARD, 
M. P., member of 
the executive com- 
mittee of the Gen- 
eral Federation of 
Trade Unions in 
England, and close 
friend of W. A. 
Appleton, who toured America 
about a year ago, has some things 
to say about Bolshevism. 


Col. Ward—Jack Ward, his 
friends call him—has been serving 
in Russia on the Omsk front with 
the British army. He has seen Bol- 
shevism at close range. He has this 
to say: 

“For the love of Allah, never 
more talk of the glories of revolu- 
tion—I am in it here. Friend 
strikes down him he thinks his foe 
and finds the dead man his brother. 
Princes, peasants, plutocrats, 
workmen, rich and poor, go down 
together in one welter of blood and 
dirt. The Bolshevik thinks noth- 
ing of standing 500 social revolu- 
tionists against the wall and shoot- 
ing them down before breakfast be- 
cause of some small petty differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the 
railways should be national or com- 
munal. How the gods must cry 
with rage that men can be so mad. 
How ever any of our labor leaders 
failed to grasp the Bolshevik creed 
of blood and presumed to condone 
the horrors committed by this mob 
of fanatical maniacs I cannot imag- 
ine. Rather pray heaven defend 
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our old country from such a calam- 
= 33 


At Ekaterinberg, where the Czar 
was imprisoned, Mr. Ward relates 
seeing the Cossacks at work clean- 
ing out an old well, “with an occa- 
sional grand duke mixed up with 
the timber; then another poor piece 
of flesh was recognized as a grand 
duchess, then another as the fore- 
man of a nearby iron works, then 
a few workmen and workwomen, 
all murdered, mutilated just to 
prove the love of humanity.” 

“I believe it was necessary," con- 
cludes this British labor leader, “(ο 
destroy the old regime, but those 
swine whom we call Bolsheviks 
were bloodthristy cutthroats who 
murder for the love of it, as some 
of their proclamations show.” 


A. F. OF L. COMMISSION HAS 
COMPLETED ITS WORK 


Washington—President Gompers 
and associate members of the com- 
mission created by the A. F. of L. 
to represent the wage workers of 
this country at the peace confer- 
ence, have returned from France. 
President Gompers’ colleagues 
were the following vice-presidents 
of the A. F. of L.: Messrs. Jas. 
Dunean, John R. Alpine, Frank 
Duffy and William Green. The A. 
F. of L. exeeutive served as chair- 
man of the international labor leg- 
islation committee, appointed by 
the peace conference, and which 
included representatives of the al- 
lied. countries. | 

The report drafted by this com- 
mittee includes the declaration that 
the labor of a human being is not 
a commodity or article of com- 
merce. Other declarations, as un- 
officially stated, are: 

Employers and workers should 
be allowed the right of association 
for all lawful purposes. 

No child should be permitted to 
be employed in industry or com- 
merce before the age of 14, in order 

that every child be insured reason- 


able opportunities for mental and 
physical education. Between the 
years of 14 and 18 young persons 
of either sex may be employed at 
work which is not harmful to their 
physical development, on condition 
that technical or general education 
is assured. 

Every worker has the right to a 
wage adequate to maintain a rea- 
sonable standard of life, having re- 
gard to the civilization of his time 
and his country. 

Equal pay should be given to 
women and men for work. of equal 
value in quantity and quality. 

Limitation is recommended of 
the hours of work in industry on 
the basis of eight hours a day and 
48 hours a week, subject to excep- 
tion in countries in which climatic 
conditions, imperfect development 
of industrial organization or other 
special circumstances render the 
industrial efficiency of the workers 
substantially different. The inter- 
national labor conference will 
recommend a basis approximately 
equivalent to the above for the 
adoption of such countries. 

In all matters concerning their 
status as workers and in social in- 
surance, foreign workmen lawful- 
ly admitted to another country, 
and their families, should be as- 
sured the same treatment as the 
nationals of that country. Al 
states should institute a system 
of inspection in which women 
should take part, in order to insure 
the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the protection of 
workers. 

In an interview President Gom- 
pers made this statement on the 
committee's report: 

"It is an instrument that can 
only make for the good of the 
working people and the masses of 
the people in all the countries of 
the world. It provides for an inter- 
national labor conference annually 
and in the interim a governing 
board. The governing board is 
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composed of a representative of 
each government, a representative 
of the employers and a labor dele- 
gate. The conference will deter- 
mine each year the next meeting 
place. The first conference will be 
held at Washington next October 
and I have been selected as presi- 
dent of this conference."— News 
Letter. 


IGNORANCE CAN'T BE DE- 
FENDED 


London, England—“Our igno- 
rance is no excuse; if we were blind 
it was only because we would not 
see," says Reynolds’ Newspaper, in 


discussing conditions that a gov- 


ernment commission has shown ex- 
ists in the coal mining industry. 

“A great shock,” says the editor, 
"has been given to the comfortable 
classes by the revelations before 
the commission as to the conditions 
under which miners, who do such 
vitally necessary work for the na- 
tion, have had to live, and some ap- 
preciation of the feeling of intoler- 
able injustice that the miner suf- 
fers has been impressed on many 
who eared nothing for miners so 
long as they got coal. 

"But the facts are not new. 
Every student of socal affairs knew 
them, though our knowledge has 
been added to when, side by side 
with the picture of the appalling 
housing conditions in mining towns 
and villages, we have placed the 
gigantie profits of some of the very 
companies to whom such houses be- 
longed. 

"We are all in some measure to 
blame for the fact that, knowing 
that these scandals were in exist- 
ence—and if we did not know, we 
ought to have known—we allowed 
them to go on. It is almost as if 
the public conscience can only be 
truly aroused by sensation. 

“A few days ago the queen vis- 
ited one of the worst slum areas of 
the east end. She was shocked, as 
everybody would be shocked if they 


saw these places with their own 
eyes. And now many feel that 
something ought to be done to re- 
move these blots on our good name. 

"But why does it require the in- 
dignation of a queen to rouse peo- 
ple to a sense of their civic duties? 

“The prime minister told us 
some time ago that it was the aim 
of the government to make this a 
country fit for heroes to live in, 
and it does seem at last to be meet- 
ing with some general recognition 
that heroes cannot properly be bred 
in hovels. 

“Wherever there are bad houses, 
there, too, are vice, brutality, dirt, 
disease, poverty of body and pov- 
erty of mind—true breeding 
grounds rather for devils than for 
heroes." 


THE UNION LABEL A FACTOR 
IN COLLECTIVE BAR- 
GAINING 


One of the big things developed 
by the war as a stabilizer of indus- 
trial eonditions was the need for a 
more extended adoption of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. 

The War Labor Board which was 
ereated by proclamation of the 
President, for the purpose of ad- 
justing disputes in war industries, 
declared as its first principle “the 
right of workers to organize in 
trade unions and to bargain col- 
lectively through chosen represen- 
tatives is recognized and affirmed. 
This right shall not be denied, 
abridged, or interfered with by the 
employers in any manner whatso- 
ever.” 

The use of a union label, shop 
(card or working button to desig- 
nate the product of trade union- 
ists or their employment in an es- 
tablishment is predicated upon a 
trade agreement, carrying with it 
the collective bargaining principle, 
with all that this implies. 

When an appeal is made to give 
preference to the purchase of com- 
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modities bearing the union label or 
a shop where a card is displayed 
or a button worn to distinguish 
membership in a trade union, it is 
a request to recognize a funda- 
mental principle of the trade union 
movement, the trade agreement. 

Under the trade agreement the 
workers have a full and equal op- 
portunity to regulate their hours 
of labor and wage scale, as except 
this measure of justice is accorded 
them, there can be no union label, 
shop card or button agreement 
with any employer. 

Justice and equity are there- 
fore guaranteed to those who use 
their purchasing power in favor of 
the trade agreement, as exempli- 
fied by the Union Label, shop card 
or working button, as well as high 
class workmanship and humane 
treatment, and in addition to this 
is the satisfaction of knowing 
that a consistent demand for la- 
beled goods strengthens the trade 
agreement principle as well as the 
. Unión Label.—Union Label Trades 
Department. 


INDUSTRIAL POISON IS 
TRACED TO LEAD 


Washington—In a pamphlet on 
*Women in the Lead Industries," 
written by Alice Hamilton, M. D., 
and issued by the United States 
bureau of labor statisties, it is 
stated that lead is by far the most 
common industrial poison, being 
responsible, according to Teleky, 
for no less than 95 per cent. of all 
the poisoning due to occupation. 

The popular idea about lead 
poisoning, held especially by fore- 
men and superintendents, says Dr. 
Hamilton, is that the workman 
poisons himself by eating his lunch 
without carefully washing his 
hands, but it is safe to say that 
there is abundant proof that lead 
dust and lead fumes, not lack of 
personal cleanliness, are responsi- 
ble for most of the industrial lead 


poisoning in this country, as in all 
countries. 

“If a man employed in lead 
smelting, for instance, were to get 
into his mouth every bit of the 
soluble lead that is clinging to his 
hands at the end of a day’s work 
he would not get as much lead as 
he breathes in during two hours’ 
exposure to the dust and fumes in 
the air. 

“It may be laid down as an abso- 
lute rule that the dustier the work 
the greater will be the amount of 
lead poisoning. In the pottery 
trade in the United States the writ- 
er found one case of lead poisoning 
for every seven women employed 
in lead work, while in the British 
potteries the proportion of cases 
to those employed was only 1 in 
64.” 

Dr. Hamilton recommends a 
strict sanitary code for employe 
and work shop. “In deciding as 


to the length of the workday for. 


women lead workers,” she says, “it 
must be remembered that the long- 
er the hours the greater the dose 
of lead absorbed, and the shorter 


.the period of elimination of the 


dose before the next workday. It 
must also be remembered that fa- 
tigue increases susceptibility to 
lead poisoning and so does a heated 
or humid atmosphere." — News 
Letter. | 


A SERIOUS CONDITION 


The perils that grow out of dis- 
employment of large numbers of 
men are increasing every day. 

Dangerous situations arise any- 
where at any time when men are 
unemployed and hungry. The dan- 
ger increases as women and chil- 
dren begin to suffer. 

Much suffering exists in various 
parts of the country where there is 
no valid cause for it. Factories 
have closed down, shipbuilding has 
been discontinued, building opera- 
tions delayed indefinitely and con- 
ditions of stagnation brought about 
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through timidity and lack of confi- 
dence. 

There is no real reason for the 
closing of a single industry that 
produces food, clothing, or any of 
the necessities of life. There is no 
cause underlying these conditions 
gave the cowardice and vacillation 
of certain manufacturers. Many of 
these men have made immense 
profits during the war. 

Workers who have helped to run 
up immense fortunes for their em- 


ployers now find themselves facing 


want because the doors of the fac- 
tory are closed./ One of the most 
popular excuses is the fear of over- 
production and stagnation of the 
market. 

By creating a class of disem- 
ployed the greatest, surest and 
most valuable market any country 
can have is crippled, stagnated and 


all but destroyed. 


With all of the workers in the 
United States employed at good 
wages the home market would be 
worth far more to the manufactur- 
ers and producers than a complete 
conquest of the South American 
trade.—American Alliance. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The unemployment question, 
brought to the fore by threats of 
rioting in Buffalo, N. Y., once more 
raises sharply the issue of housing 
and the need of housing facilities 
for jobless and migratory workers. 
Listen to what a British newspaper 
says: 

“It is not exaggeration to say 
that a large number of the houses 
occupied by the working classes in 
this country are a disgrace to hu- 


manity, and the men who built. 


them in the late Victorian age were 
in effect little better than homicidal 
maniacs. London would be a bet- 


‘ter place to live in if half its over- 


grown minor suburbs could be 
pulled down and rebuilt on better 
lines, and what holds true of Lon- 
don is even more true of many 


towns in Yorkshire, Lancashire 
and Scotland. ‘No wonder,’ said a 
Frenchman once, ‘that Britons are 
so recklessly brave in battle; they 
would sooner die in France than 
live in England, and who that has 
seen an English slum can blame . 
them?’ There was some truth in 
the sarcasm; but the remedy lies 
in our own hands." 

All of this is perfectly true, as 
any student of working class con- 
dition knows. And it is just as 
true of America as of England. 
Substitute New York, Chicago and 
Boston for the crowded British 
cities and slum districts, and the 
analogy holds.—Collier’s. 


MINIMIZE SOCIAL UNREST 


London, England — Reynolds’ 
Newspaper, one of England’s lead- 
ing liberal publications, continues 
to warn employers that they must 
appreciate new viewpoints of labor 
if social unrest is to be minimized. 

“We cannot repeat too often,” 
says this newspaper in a leading 
editorial, “that all the various sec- 
tions of organized labor are united 
on the broad principle that the 
workers are to have a much bigger 
share of the things produced by the 
industry of the country. Some- 
times that is admitted by employ- 
ers—it was, for instance, in the 
House of Commons the other day. 
But what is not so clearly grasped 
is that not only is labor to get a big- 
ger share, but capital is to get a 
less Share. A fourth standard child 
knows enough arithmetic for that, 
but it seems too much for many so- 
called men of business. Further, 
if the working people of this coun- 
try are to increase the production 
of this country—and it is necessary 
that it should be increased if life 
is to be more worth living—then 
they want to get the increase for 
themselves, or, at any rate, the vast 
bulk of it. Now the question we 
would ask is this: Are the employ- 
ers going into the conference ready 
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to agree on these fundamental prin- 
ciples? If they hope to escape them 
in a cloud of words, then any tri- 
. umph of dialectics they might have 
will be short-lived. These princi- 
ples, we assert without fear of con- 
tradiction, are held by almost the 
whole of organized labor; the only 
difference is as to the means to be 
used to turn them into facts. It 
may not be very pleasant for the 
employing class to have to admit 
these things. But unless and un- 
til they do admit them, the chance 
of a peace by negotiation that will 
be permanent is remote indeed."— 
News Letter. 


EDUCATION, NOT FORCE 


Washington—Edueation and not 
arbitrary suppression is the rem- 
edy for extreme revolutionary in- 
dustrial propaganda, says ex-Gov- 
ernor Bass of New Hampshire in 
his report as director of the marine 
and dock industrial relations di- 
vision of the United States ship- 
ping board. 

*The time has passed when the 
appeal to patriotism will have any 
influence,” he says. ‘‘Revolution- 
arv industrial propaganda can 
never be stilled by arbitrary sup- 
pression, by court decisions, by im- 
prisonment or by strong-arm meth- 
ods. In my opinion, the use of 
these methods constitutes grave 
national danger. It will jeopardize 
our whole industrial organization 
and present system of civilized de- 
velopment and will destroy our 
present form of government. 

“The kind of disorganizing prop- 
aganda now so far-reaching in its 
scope can not be forcibly sup- 
pressed. It can only be success- 
fully combated by enlightened, 
sound and universal education 
among those whom this propagan- 
da is intended to reach.” 

Mr. Bass’ conclusions are based 
upon more than a year’s experience 
with the shipping board in the 


handling of marine and longshore 
labor problems. 


BOSSES TRICK WORKERS 


Boston—Investigators of social 
unrest might consider a statement 
by Textile Workers’ union No. 1167, 
in which is shown the tricky meth- 
ods and broken promises by the 
management of the Aetna mills. 

Last January the union’s offi- 
cials were promised that the 48- 
hour week would be established on 
February 3, the date set by the 
United Textile Workers, and would 
continue in operation until the ques- 
tion was finally settled. A promise 
was also made that the mills would 
not shut down. 

The union now states that when 
the government's orders were com- 
pleted in the middle of February 
the mills were shut down. Later 
the workers were told operations 
would be resumed on new work if 
they would sign a six-months 
agreement. The workers offered 
to return,to work and sign after 
they ascertained the quality of the 
work, but this was refused. 

“This is the seventh week of 
idleness and we consider the offi- 
cials only are to blame," says the 
union in its statement. 

“While they had war contracts 
they pleaded with us for co-opera- 
tion to enable Uncle Sam to make 
the world safe for democracy, but 
the agent of the Aetna mills, R. A. 
Baerner, acts as though he believed 
the war was fought to make the 
Aetna mills safe for plutocracy and 
autocracy.” 


Experience keeps a dear school, 
but fools will learn in no other, and 
searcely in that, for it is true we 
may give advice, but we cannot 
give conduct. Remember this: they 
that will not be counselled cannot 
be helped. If you do not hear rea- 
son, she will rap your knuckles.— 
Benj. Franklin. 








(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


ITHIN the last thirty days not less than two hundred wage. 

scales have been received from our local unions throughout the 

country and have been approved by the general office. Most of 
those agreements expire April lst to May 1st. It is absolutely neces- 
sary in handling those wage scales that local unions appoint on com- 
mittees to deal with the employers their best men; that is, men with 
level heads and keen judgment, who are conservative and fearless. We 
receive in this office every day requests for organizers to help out in the 
handling of wage scales. It is utterly impossible for the International 
to send organizers in response to. all the requests received. We have 
only seven or eight organizers, and that number is all we can afford 
to have due to our low per capita tax, and those seven or eight men can- 
not be every place at once. Besides this, the International.Union, while 
anxious to help local unions, is not bound by any contract to furnish 
organizers to any local union to negotiate its wage scale. That is the 
work of the local union itself. The only contract that the International 
has with local unions is to pay strike benefits when the strike has been 
legally approved by the International Executive Board. Of course, 
we would be very much pleased to be able to send an organizer into 
every town, hamlet and village where a wage scale is under discussion, 
but, as stated above, it is an utter impossibility. There are unions that 
the International has helped with their wage seales in times past, and 
it seems that because we sent an organizer there at that time they think 
all they have to do is to wire or write the general office and the Inter- 
national will immediately send a man to do the work that should be 
done by the local union itself. There are places where the business 
agent employed by the local union calls on this office for help just as 
soon as anything unusual happens. Business agents and salaried offi- 
cers who get up against a proposition or get into a bad mess immediate- 
ly wire the general office to send some one to pull them out of the hole 
they got into and place their blunder on the shoulders of the Interna- 
tional office. They never stop to think of the expense of railroad fare 
and hotel when making the request that we send aman. They seem to 
think that because they pay us thirty or forty dollars a month in per 
capita tax that they ought to get $5,000 in return. I desire to say to 
our membership throughout the country that this is the height of folly. 
It cannot be done. You cannot pay two dollars into any enterprise and 
get out five dollars. We are banded together, organized as you might 
say, for the purpose of having the strong places help the weak places. 
The returns we get mostly are in increased wages and shortening of 
hours. By having an organization chartered under the American Fed- 
eration of Labor working together and maintaining a large strike fund, 
when a legal strike takes place, we are in a position to maintain that 
strike. Organizing work, handling of wage scales, and all other matters 
arising in local unions, such as disagreements with employers during the 
year over some section of the wage scale, etc., all these matters must 
be handled by the local unions themselves. It is their duty to do so. 
The organization in your district is for you. We give you a charter, 
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which is a certificate, giving you the right to organize in our name and 
which affiliates you with the great labor movement through the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. We observe closely our part of the contract, 
and you are bound to do likewise. If your union goes out of business, 
it is your loss more than it is ours in the International. headquarters. 
It is true, there are unions that never ask for assistance; unions that 
are practical; that rely on themselves, but those unions know that if 
the time should come when they need the assistance of the Interna- 
tional Union, that all the force of the International Union will be behind 
them to obtain for them the justice they are striving for. But the local 
unions that take care of themselves are few. Most of them seem to be 
of the other kind—crying for assistance on the least provocation and 
having no consideration for the International. It ought to be the duty 
of every local union to try to help the International by assuming their 
own share of the responsibility. You will realize that it would be much 
more pleasant for the International organization to have an army of 
organizers waiting to be sent here, there and everywhere and to comply 
with every wish expressed by local unions that cannot help themselves, 
but it is an utter impossibility. Perhaps you will be in attendance at 
the next convention to legislate an amendment to the constitution mak- 
ing provisions for conditions as outlined above. Τη many instances it 
would be much better for local unions to handle their own affairs and 
get acquainted with their employers than to always be asking for out- 
side help. In nine cases out of ten there is absolutely no need of send- 
ing out an S. O. S., but because in the past we were anxious to help and 
were willing to co-operate with them on the least provocation, they wire 
us, “Send an International man here immediately." Well, we are doing 
the very best we can under the circumstances, and that is all any man, 
or set of men, can do. When you wire in and do not get any response, 
after you read this editorial, you will understand the reason why. 
Moral: Try and help yourselves. Do not depend so much on others 
for assistance. , 


OW that the war is over we should get back to where we were be- 
IN fox and begin to do business as we were doing it before this 

world conflict disturbed all of the organizations and industries 
of our country. Wages have reached a high point. From the informa- 
tion at hand and from the best authority we can get, we feel that we 
are safe in saying that the high cost of living will not go much higher. 
Working conditions are disturbed. Considerable unemployment pre- 
vails at this time, and this condition is liable to continue until the entire 
army is demobilized. "There is some hope, however, that business will 
become more active as soon as the peace treaty is signed. We hope 
that the industries of the nation will take on new life when the peace 
terms are finally settled. It is safe to say that there will be plenty of 
men looking for jobs all of this year and perhaps next year. In the 
year 1920 the presidential election takes place, and in all the years of 
the history of our country the. year of election has always been dull 
as far as employment is concerned., The great bulk of the industries 
of the nation are carried on by men who belong to the Republican party 
and the great bulk of the press of the country is owned by wealthy Re- 
publicans, and the leaders of that party are going to do all they can to 
discourage the masses of the people during all of next year, in the hope 
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that they will become discouraged and vote for a change in administra- 
tion. Big Business will not ‘branch out next year. It will await the 
result of the November election. So taking everything into considera- 
tion, there is not much hope for anything like normal prosperity until 
after the presidential election. Nearly all of our well-managed and 
prosperous local unions before the war were signing their agreements 
or wage scales for a period of two to three years. We want to get back 
to that condition. again as soon as possible. We cannot be drafting 
agreements each year, thereby disturbing industry. The employers 
and the public, as well as ourselves, must have some guarantee that the 
trade or industry at which we are engaged will go on. When a wage 
scale is presented it takes from thirty to sixty days to reach an agree- 
ment, then it is signed for one year; so usually a peaceable settlement 
exists for only about ten months when the next wage scale has to be 
negotiated. This condition cannot continue. Before the war we had 
changed this condition and were working along with our employers 
signing agreements for two and three years, thereby stabilizing the 
industry and having a guaranteed wage for a certain length of time. 
We know that we cannot expect to be opening up wage scales each year. 
Conditions do not warrant the disturbing of industry, so let us get back 
to where we were before and let us get there just as quickly as we can. 
It will be better for us, for the employers, and the public. 


OME few unions have the habit of going on strike and then wiring 
the International, notifying us that they are on strike and asking 
us to send a man immediately. Why should we send a man to help 

a union that goes on strike without even consulting us? Why should 
the International try to save a local union that has no regard for law 
and order? Most International Unions revoke the charter of a local 
union that goes out on strike without consulting the International office. 
This, of course, is done by International Unions that have a chain of ben- 
efits, such as sick and death benefits. Local unions would not be 5ο 
anxious to violate every section of the constitution by going on/strike, 
breaking their agreements, etc., if they thought they would be deprived 
of sick and death benefits; but where they have no benefits to lose except 
strike benefits, they do not care whether they violate the law or not 
and the International Union has no control over local unions unless 
there are benefits paid from headquarters which they might forfeit. 
Revoking a charter where a local union violates the law of course in- 
conveniences the membership and intelligent trade unionists feel it, but 
in some districts where men are not very well versed in the real princi- 
ples of trade unionism the revocation of the charter is not much of a 
punishment. When a charter is revoked, however, it prevents the offi- 
cers in charge of the local from holding office again for a certain length 
of time, because in nearly all instances we find that the officers of the 
local are responsible for the actions of the organization. If the officers 
had the courage and honesty that they should possess in order to hold 
office, they could bring sufficient pressure to bear on the membership 
and get them to live up to the laws of the International Union. When 
a local union accepts a charter from the International Union it enters 
into a solemn and binding contract to obey the laws of said Interna- 
tional Union. When a local union goes on strike without consulting 
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the International, it violates the solemn obligation it entered into and 
forfeits its right to continue in membership with the International 
organization or the American Federation of Labor: 

To our membership we desire to say, do not be too anxious to rush 
into trouble. You are men of common sense. Hotheadedness and im- 
pulsive actions never get anything for anyone. No institution can sur- 
vive that rushes into conclusions, such as strikes, on the spur of the mo- 
ment. You cannot expect the International to assist you either finan- 
cially or in any other way if you go on strike without giving us a chance 
to have something to say, and if you do go on strike without consulting 
the International you should then rely on yourselves to get out of the 
trouble. If there is a disagreement between the local and the employ- 
ers it must have been in existence for some time, and surely if it has 
been running along for some time you can well afford to wait for a few 
days longer until you submit the matter to the International organiza- 
tion. No exeuse can be given, or any sensible reason advanced that a 
few more hours’ delay will injure your strike. A strike is like war, it 
is an industrial war, to be correct, and if the grievance which is threat- 
ening to bring on this war would be talked over with employers or with 
nations, a settlement might be reached. ‘So do not be in a hurry to quit 
your job. Never mind the fellow who calls you à coward. Down in 
his heart he is the coward. The United States government was called 
cowardly because it did not enter the war with Germany three years 
before it did, but when we went into the war our boys over there proved 
to the world that we were not cowards. The Americans displayed more 
courage than was ever known in the history of the world. 


ELOW is a copy of a resolution adopted by the Newark, N. J., 
Building Trades Council in behalf of our membership, which ex- 
plains what they are doing in that district. There is no question 

but what our building material local unions might be greatly benefited 
by their affiliation with the local building trades, although we may be 
involved in trouble once in à while in behalf of some building trades 
union; but there is a movement on foot now among the National Build- 
ing Trades and the employers in the building industry to form a na- 
tional board of arbitration, to be composed of an. equal number of rep- 
resentatives of the unions and the employers, with an arbiter chosen 
by both sides. This board will eventually branch out toward consider- 
ing or settling all disagreements that might arise in the building in- 
dustry. This will have a tendency to eliminate some of the misunder- 
standings in the building industry which have taken place in past years, 
especially strikes over jurisdiction, which are unfortunate and should 
be avoided. Final completion of this national board has not yet been 
reached. 

Our International Union is not affiliated with the National Build- 
ing Trades because of the fact that we cannot reach an understanding 
as to the membership on which we should pay per capita tax to the Na- 
tional Building Trades Department, as the department under its law 
demands per capita tax on our entire membership. "The International 
Executive Board considered it rather unfair to have to pay per capita 
tax on milk wagon drivers, taxi drivers and other branches of our trade 
that are not in any way connected with the building industry, and we 
have offered to pay per capita tax on the number of men engaged in the 
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building industry, but the officers of the National Building Trades De- 
partment cannot, under their laws, accept this. As our membership 
understands, our per capita tax is so very low that it is impossible for us 
to pay all of the expenses devolving on our organization and at the same 
time set aside that portion of our revenue necessary for our strike fund: 


“Building Trades Council Newark and Vicinity, 
“March 5, 1919. 

“Dear Sir—This is to inform you that Local 487 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America are affiliated with the Newark Building Trades Council and 
entitled to full support and protection. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted at the regular meeting of the council held Feb- 
ruary 19, 1919: 


Resolved, That on and after May 1, 1919, all members of 
affiliated trades will refuse to receive or handle any material 
except same is delivered by a teamster or chauffeur carrying a 
union book or card issued by Local No. 487 or a sister local. 


“Please consider this as a final notice. Local headquarters 37 
Belleville Avenue, Newark, N. J. On May 1, 1919, or thereafter all 
goods will be returned to yard or supply house from which it was sent. 


“Yours very respectfully, 


“WILLIAM LYONS, President. 
“NATH. BONNEL, Secretary.” 


N the February issue of our Journal I referred to an unsettled con- 

dition existing amongst the membership of Local Union No. 584, 

Milk Wagon Drivers of New York City, which has a membership of 
six thousand. I received a petition signed by over fifteen hundred 
members protesting the election of officers, stating that it was absolute- 
ly unfair, also that the books of the local union had not been audited, 
and that the secretary-treasurer of the local was not acting honestly 
with the organization, and several other charges too numerous to men- 
tion here. A request was made by the men signing the petition that 
I send an International officer at once to take charge of the local union, 
to see that the books were audited immediately; failing to do this, the 
men signing the document expressed the opinion that the local union 
would become disrupted as a result of the intense feelings of the mem- 
bership of the organization. It took us a great many years to organize 
the milk wagon drivers in greater New York because we had to fight 
the employers there in order to get an organization, and it seemed like 
a crime to have the organization get into this condition after the men 
working at that industry had become thoroughly organized and a strict- 
ly union shop agreement signed up with the employers, obtaining con- 
ditions in the way of wages and hours which were unthought of a few 
years ago. The General President realizing the seriousness of the sit- 
uation, under the constitution, immediately appointed Vice-President 
Cashal as receiver for the local union, authorizing him to take full 
charge of the affairs of the local. I telegraphed Organizer Gillespie 
of Boston to go to New York immediately and help Vice-President 
Cashal to handle this enormous organization. Auditor Briggs being 
in Seattle, it was impossible to get him to New York to audit the books 
of the local and I therefore instructed our bookkeeper in the office, 
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Brother Ed. Meyer, to go to New York and audit the books of the local 
union. It took about three weeks to make the audit, and in the mean- 
time Vice-President Cashal took full charge of the organization, re- 
moving some of the officers, etc. Absolute confidence in the actions of 
Vice-President Cashal were expressed by the membership, and when 
Brother Ed. Meyer made his statement as to the finances and the con- 
dition in which he found the books, every recommendation that he of- 
fered was accepted by the membership of the local. He recommended 
that the secretary-treasurer be removed from office immediately, as he 
was incompetent to handle the affairs of the organization. This was 
done and an election took place and new officers were elected, and al- 
though it entailed an enormous amount of work on the part of the In- 
ternational officers, we are pleased to report to our membership that 
everything within the local has been adjusted satisfactorily to all and 
that the organization is running smoothly once more. 


HERE has been some agitation in the district of Vancouver about 

starting one big union. Of course it is I. W. W. propaganda. 

Some of the real trade unionists have fallen for this hot-air doc- 
trine, which means nothing. If the local unions in northwestern Can- 
ada ever leave the American Federation of Labor; if they ever sever 
their connections with their several International Unions, they will be 
sounding the deathknell of their organization and will be going back- 
ward instead of forward. This means seceding from the great army 
of workers of the country. Many of the Internationals say if those 
unions want to pull away they are at perfect liberty to do so. Several 
International Unions claim that the locals in that district have been a 
serious and heavy expense to them to maintain. Of course, this is not 
a very substantial argument, but it is true, that International Unions 
will continue to live even though those unions decide to pull away. The 
only ones they will really injure will be themselves, and the leaders, 
by such foolish actions, will undoubtedly destroy themselves as leaders, 
and in a few years a movement will again be started for reaffiliation. 
This is the history of every movement of this kind that has been started, 
and especially movements that are founded on soap bubbles. Some so- 
called union men, and understand, we say so-called, as we have a num- 
ber of men in our organization paying dues who are in the union be- 
cause they have to be, and their chief enjoyment is assailing the Inter- 
national Union, finding fault with what is being done. It is undoubted- 
ly the king of indoor sports for a few of those disturbers to assail the 
International officers who are two thousand miles away handling the 
affairs of the organization in every district in the country. They think 
because they pay a small per capita tax to the International Union, 
which is in reality only insurance for themselves against the day of 
strike or strife, that because they pay this small pittance they have a 
license to assail everything that is being done by the International 
Union. This class of men are, of course, vastly in the minority; they 
are poisoned in mind and warped in character, and in nine cases out of 
ten have an ulterior motive and many times are in the employ of some 
detective agency. So look out for them! Watch their work! Go down 
to where they are employed and you will find out what kind of men they 
are—filled with hot air and nothing back of it. | 
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Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—At this 
date we are arranging base ball 
games. Recently we met at the 
home of one of our members and 
organized a base ball club and we 
chose officers. The following week 
we had a concert in our hall and 
cleared expenses, with a little sum 
left over, and we are to have a se- 
ries of concerts. We have sent out 
challenges to every local union in 
the city for a game. The team we 
play must be bona fide union men 
and have their due books with 
them to show to the opposing man- 
ager. This has a tendency to keep 
the members paid up, especially 
those who play ball. So we now 
challenge any bona fide teams in 
this vicinity. 
Wishing success to all readers of 
the Journal, I remain, 
Yours fraternally, 
WALTER S. JOHNSON, 
Recording Secretary Local 418. 


NATICK, MASS. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I am 
herewith enclosing our official elec- 
tion blank and also two copies of 
our agreement, which we have re- 
vised. The schedule of wages ap- 
pearing in this agreement are what 
we are receiving at the present 
time and have been since October 
1, 1918. I am sending this to you 
for your approval. You will please 
retain one of the copies. Our mem- 
bers wish to have an up-to-date 
agreement, corresponding with the 
wages they are now receiving. You 
will no doubt have noticed that our 
membership report has decreased 
considerably of late. That has been 
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the case owing to the fact that a 
great many of our members got 
sore last September when they did 
not get Saturday half-holiday the 
year round. They thought we 
ought to have put it through re- 
gardless of the fact that you gave 
us good, sound advice not to ask 
for shorter hours, but to try for 
more money. They all got the in- 
crease at that time and in October 
another one. Now they have seen 
their mistake, and at our last meet- 
ing a goodly number came up and 
were reinstated, and more will fol- 
low. 

Sometime ago Brother Walsh 
and myself visited Local 25 at their 
meeting in Boston. We asked 
Brother Gillespie to come out and 
visit our local at our next meeting, 
which he did, bringing with him 
Brother Joseph J. Hunt. Brother 
Gillespie advised us on several 
things, among them being our pres- 
ent wage scale. He also gave us 
good advice as to how to get those 
dissatisfied men into the union. 
At that time one of our biggest 
yards did not have a member in 
good standing employed, but in a 
short time they will all be in good 
standing with Local 326. 


I have spent much of my time in 
trying to keep the local together 
and showing them that it is to their 
own benefit to stick together. At 
times it is rather discouraging, but 
I can see results in the fact that we 
are getting good wages and the 
best of working conditions. The 
war has had a great deal to do with 
conditions here, and I think that as 
normal conditions are resumed 
everything will go on as steadily as 
Yours fraternally, 

GEO. E. YEO, 
Secretary Local 326. 
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PORTLAND; MAINE 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Why 
most assuredly we are existing! 
and are slowly increasing. As it 
seems aS warm weather comes, so 
does our membership increase. 
Every member is pulling together, 
and peace and harmony prevail. 

We appointed a committee to 
meet the coal dealers on our wage 
scale and agreement, and they did 
their work well, they did the best 
they could under existing condi- 
tions. 

Of course, other members of 
other crafts of work left their jobs 
that they were working at when 
the high wages started in at the 
ship yards and shops, but our mem- 
bers seemed to stay on their jobs. 
Now, the ship yards are idle, and 
the shops are not turning many 
wheels, consequently it meant a 
lay-off. So we are the winners by 
sticking to the Local and keeping 
away from the inducements of 
high wages. Others were discard- 
ing their jobs, and drawing and 
filling. in big pocketbooks, some 
were chipping high wages for their 
labors, when suddenly some one of 
the losing hand screamed, “I call, 
bevo and chango, what you got?” 
Up speaks 418 and said, We have 
got a pat hand, we win.’ 

A mass meeting was held in our 
large city hall last week, of all the 
affiliated unions of the city. The 
hall was filled to overflowing. Many 
could not procure seats, and had 
to remain standing. Speakers 
came from different parts of the 
state and from the A. F. of L 
Every local had its banner to deco- 
rate the stage, and in the middle 
of this grand display of banners 
the grand American flag stood out 
bold and lovely. Of course, 418’s 
banner could be seen prominently, 
so in closing, I must say that every 
member is on his toes putting new 
members into the local, and as the 
tick-tock pounded 2 a. m. I will say 
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to all good union members, *Hang 
tight for the next seven months 
until the new child is born, and we 
will name it Prosperity.” 
Yours fraternally, 
WALTER S. JOHNSON, 
Recording Secretary Local 418. 


JOHN F. TOBIN IS DEAD 


Boston—John F. Tobin, for years 
president of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers' union, died after an ail- 
ment of considerable length. The 
The funeral was attended by a 
large number of trade unionists. 

The A. F. of L. was represent- 
ed by First Vice-president Duncan, 
on request of President Gompers. 

Deceased was one of the best- 
known trade unionists in this coun- 
try. His career as a member and 
as an official of organized labor was 
long and honorable. 

Deceased was 64 years old. He 
was one of the leading figures in 
the organization of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' union, over 20 years 
ago. He was the first president of 
that organization and has been 
continuously elected to that office. 


UNIONS VALUE EDUCATION 


Washington—“One of the strik- 
ing developments in recent months 
has been the sudden awakening on 
the part of the public as to the 
actual pay received by teachers,” 
says School Life, published by the 
United States bureau of education. 
“The Labor organizations, always 
interested in education, have been 
of powerful assistance in molding 
public sentiment in their communi- 
ties.” 

It is stated that the average sal- 
ary for teachers throughout the 
United States is about: $600, 
“which means a huge number of 
positions paying $300 and $400 a 
year and even less." 


The surest way to weaken de- 
mocracy is to discredit its leaders. 
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LONG HOURS HARMFUL 


Washington—The national war 
labor board told the management 
of the Williamsport (Pa.) Wire 
Rope Company something that it 
ought to know. In adjusting a con- 
troversy at this plant between the 
company and its employes, the 
board said: 

“The evidence discloses that the 
work performed is monotonous in 
character and the hours of work 
are excessive. We hold these long 
working hours do not promote the 
health, comfort and well-being of 
the workers, and it is our opinion 
that these excessive hours retard 
rather than enhance the efficiency 
of the employes. 

“We recommend that the com- 
mittee herein provided and the 
management should immediately 
consider and arrange for a sched- 
ule of hours which will establish a 
shorter workday which will be con- 
ducive to the health and well-being 
of the employes and promote a 
greater degree of proficency of the 
workers and efficiency in produc- 
tion.”—News Letter. 


—-—— 


STEP-AT-A-TIME PLAN SUC- 
CEEDS IN UNIONS 


Baltimore—In an editorial on 
the trade union movement the Bal- 
timore Sun prints a good illustra- 
tion of organized labor’s policy, 
which was contemptuously re- 
ferred to a few years ago as a step- 
at-a-time plan by so-called revolu- 
tionists. The Sun says: 

“Forty or fifty years ago a chess 
player by the name of Steinitz in- 
vented what is known as the mod- 
ern style of chess play. Its chief 
characteristic was what he called 
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‘the accumulation of small advan- 
tages.’ 

“The old chess masters staked 
suecess on bold and reckless 
strokes. More often than not they 
came to grief. Steinitz moved pru- 
dently, cautiously, gaining a small 
advantage here and another there, 
and finally winning out through the 
accumulation of these trifling ad- 
vantages. The Steinitz method has 
driven out the old method among 
the first-class players. It is the 
style that wins. 

“The Federation of Labor, in the 
three decades during which Mr. 
Gompers has been its leading 
figure, has played the game of la- 
bor advancement in this way. It 
has striven to get a reduction in 
the hours of labor here, an increase 
of wages there, better working con- 
ditions in this place or that. It has 
resolutely put out of mind all 
dreams of the achievement of the 
millennium overnight and kept its 
mind always on the next step in 
advance."— News Letter. 


GIVES ADVICE TO COURTS 


Albany, N. Y.—In opposing a 
wage increase for judges of the 
Court of Appeals, Senator Graves 
of Buffalo said: 


“We want more humanity in our 
justice. The courts today are load- 
ed with men, 90 per cent. of whom 
could not earn outside what they 
are now paid by the State. In many 
instances they are lacking in that 
social sense, that human touch, 
that makes jurisprudence what it 
ought to be. They have not enough 
human sympathy. As long as the 
temper of the courts remains what 
it is today, I am opposed to increas- 
ing salaries." 
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NO SIGN OF CHEAPER MEAT 


Chicago—The American Meat 
Packers’ Association has issued a 
statement in which it declares that 
lower prices for meat may not be 
expected until the war-stricken 
countries of Europe are enabled to 
resume their quota of production 
and that “high prices will continue 
for a long time.” 

It is stated that each day that 
brings final peace nearer means a 
greater call on this country for 
meat and that low meat prices must 
wait until European production is 
in good swing again. 


The War Department authorizes 
the following from the office of the 
Director of Purchase and Storage: 

Food stores for the Army on 
hand in the United States, its pos- 
sessions, France and in transit to 
France on January 1, 1919, were 
valued at $300,000,000. At the 
time of the signing of the armis- 
tice approximately 10,000,000 
pounds of food were being con- 
sumed by our troops in France 
. each day, and there were on hand 
in France at that time 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds of food in reserve. All 
this food had been transported on 
an average of 5,000 miles. 

It is estimated by the Sub- 
sistence Division that 3,000,000,- 
000 meals were served to the Army 
during the 19 months of warfare 
with Germany. 


George Kounkel, a farmer of 
Aylesbury, Saskatchewan, has 
actually ordered an aeroplane, and 
goes on record as the first farmer 
to adopt this vehicle in his regular 
business. Mr. Kounkel, who was 
one of the pioneer farmers in that 
region, believes thoroughly in agri- 
culture by machinery, and plans to 
use his aeroplane in making trips 

to various cities to dispose of his 
farm produce. Having been the 
first farmer in that part of the 


country to buy an automobile, he 
apparently buys his first aeroplane 
in the same matter-of-fact busi- 
ness way. 


---- 


The union that enters into con- 
tracts with employers and then de- 
liberately violates those contracts 
is just as certain of ultimate defeat 
as was the nation that tore up its 
solemn treaties and declared them 
to be “mere scraps of paper." It 
is six of one and half a dozen of 
the other. 


As he that lives longest lives but 
a little while, every man may be 
certain that he has no time to 
waste. The duties of life are com- 
mensurate to its duration; and 
every day brings its task, which, 
if neglected, is doubled on the mor- 
row.—Dr. Johnson. 


Fidelity in small things is at the 
base of every great achievement. 
We too often forget this, and yet 
no truth needs more to be kept in 
mind, particularly in the troubled 
eras of history and in the crises of 
individual life. 


Labor demands a shorter work- — 
ing day because it affords opportu- 
nities for education, for wholesome 


. amusement for family life, and for 


the development of a higher type of 
man and woman. 


Do you insist on getting union- 
label goods? The mere asking for 
them is not sufficient; insist on get- 
ting them; that’s what counts.— 
Ex. 


The cheerful live longest in life, 
and after it, in our regards. Cheer- 
fulness is the off-shoot of good- 
ness.—Bouvee. 


We are sometimes accused of not 
listening to reason when we really 
have no reason to listen.—Ex. 
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^ The meeting of the General Executive Board, which was held in 
the Walton Hotel, Philadelphia, was a success in every sense of the 
word. Many questions of importance came before the Board. The 


full proceedings of the Board meeting will be published in the next 


issue of our Journal. Do not fail to read the proceedings and find out 
what your organization is doing. Everything we do should be of inter- 
est to you. It is your union, not ours. Everything we do is open and 
above-board. Our business is transacted in the light-of-day and we 
want our membership and the world to know that there is not any secret 
or underhand work in our organization. Each member should be proud 
of our organization. It is one hundred per cent. American and trans- | 


acts its business as an American institution, believing that where only 


justice is demanded there should be no secrecy. Therefore, help your 


- International officers to keep up this good work. The General Execu- 
_ tive Board expressed itself as being determined this year to perfect our 


organization by bringing into our fold every man entitled to member- ‘a 
ship. Put your shoulder to the wheel and ae us. | 


Atal eae: 


About one year from now we will SB making preparations for the 


^ election of delegates to attend our convention. The time will not be long 


slipping around. Perhaps it is too early to remind you of it, but it is. 


well for our membership to bear in mind that there is constructive work _ 


to be done, principally the work of organizing, between now and then. 
A great many organizations doubled their membership during the war 
—had what we call a mushroom growth—but are now losing hundreds, 


and in many instances, thousands of members. One international 


union that, we know of has fallen off about ninety thousand members | 
since the armistice was signed. Our organization is holding its own. | 
‘Our membership each month remains between seventy-five and eighty 
thousand. For the past three months there has been a great deal of | 


unemployment, especially in the coal and general merchandise trade. 
| The winter was an open winter and heavy loads could be hauled in all 


of the large cities. Therefore, there was not as much work as there | 


. usually is during the winter, but even at that we held our membership 


up to the top notch. We hope and trust that industry will pick up, so 
let us all endeavor to help to bring in new members during the summer — 
months. 353 
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Any member who attempts or engages in the formation of a dual 
or independent organization is subject to permanent expulsion from 
the International organization. 


The highest membership on which we ever received per capita tax 
was in the month of April of this year. We received per-capita tax on 
89,712 members. This is the top-notch point in the history of our In- 
ternational: Union. Of course the membership will not perhaps be the 
same each month, as it will vary, but there is in this country at the 
present time a larger number of union teamsters and chauffeurs than 
ever before in the history of the country. When you add to this the . 
fact that there are hundreds of men out of employment and that there 
is a great deal of discontent existing amongst the workers of the coun- 
try, you will realize that we are doing some work in our several dis- 
tricts by reaching this high numerical strength. 


The International Union purchased $50,000.00 worth of the Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan Bonds. This is more than we could do a few years ΄ 
ago. Understand, this is your money. As a member of the. union you 
are interested in it, and J think every member should be proud to know 
that we are a real American institution; that even a part of the money 
which we all pay as dues each month goes to help our government 
finance the expense of bringing our boys-home from. France. 
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MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
EXECUTIVE BOARD, HELD 
APRIL 15, 1919, IN THE WAL- 
TON HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ΗΕ; Board met in 
regular session at 
10 o’clock Tuesday 
morning, April 15, 
all members pres- 
ent. 

The General 
President made a 
report of conditions in the Interna- 
tional organization, stating that 
for the past year we have had an 
average membership each month 
of seventy-five thousand members; 
that ninety-seven charters had 
been issued during the year, and 
about the same number of charters 
suspended or surrendered; that the 
International had a net gain in its 
treasury of $74,098.20, and the 
grand total or balance in the Inter- 
national treasury was $434,691.97. 

Also stated that conditions were 
very much unsettled during the 
year, but that through negotia- 
tions and watching the situation 
very closely we were able to avoid 
any serious strikes, and were suc- 
cessful in bringing about agree- 
ments in many sections of the 
country where it looked as though 
we might have serious trouble as a 
result of the shortage of labor 
during the war. 


The report of the General Presi- 
dent, which dealt with other mat- 
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ters pertaining to the organization, 
was approved by the General Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Organizer Ashton, who lives in 
Philadelphia, invited the Board to 
take dinner at his home on 
Wednesday evening. The invita- 
tion was accepted by the Board. 

The question of purchasing Lib- 
erty bonds of the fifth issue was 
taken up by the. Board, and a mo- 
‘tion was made and carried that 
$50,000 worth of the bonds be pur- 
chased, as the International Board 
believed that we could spare that 
much cash at the present time, in 
view of the fact that this loan was 
for a short term and the rate of in- 
terest was encouraging, and the 
General Secretary-Treasurer was 
instructed to wire the banks at In- 
dianapolis to reserve for us $50,000 
worth of the bonds. This makes 
$100,000 worth of bonds that the 
International organization has pur- 
chased since the war began. 

The General President stated to 
the Board that as the meeting of 
the Board a year ago had increased 
the expenses of the general organi- 
zation by raising the salaries of the 
officers and office help, which was 
only in line with the conditions 
prevailing in all offices in Indian- 
apolis; that the International offi- 
cers were doing everything in their 
power to increase the revenue, and 
as a result of purchasing short- 
term government notes, realizing 
in most instances 5 per cent. inter- 
est, that our earnings from that 
source amounted to nearly $9,000, 
which, of course, helped to defray 
the increased expenses of the or- 
ganization. 

Brother H. W. Dail of Local 
Union No. 174 of Seattle, Wash., 
appeared before the Board and 
gave a detaiied account of condi- 
tions in Seattle leading up to the 
general strike and conditions dur- 
ing and after said strike. His 
statement of facts was instructive 
and enlightening to the members 


of the Board. During his two 
hours before the Board many ques- 
tions were asked and intelligently 
answered and a better understand- 
ing as to real conditions in Seattle 
was obtained, although the Inter- 
national knew a great deal about 
what was going on. Brother Dail 


-was called home, due to illness in 


his family. 

Brother Hogarth of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers of Newark, N. J., 
appeared before the Board, asking 
that the action of the Board at its 
meeting in 1918 be rescinded and 
the charter of former Local No. 
127 be restored to the milk wagon 
drivers in Plainfield. The Board 
decided that in view of the fact 
that Brother Hogarth did not come 
as a eredentialed delegate from his 
organization that it was not neces- 
sary for the Board to hear him, but 
as a matter of courtesy the Board 
listened to his statements, but his 
arguments did not substantiate 
conditions as they exist, and in 
view of the fact that there were 
not sufficient milk wagon drivers 
in Plainfield to properly maintain 
an organization, it was believed 
that their interests would best be 
conserved by their remaining in 
affiliation with Local No. 691 of 
Newark, N. J., which has on the 
road a paid representative looking 
after the interest of the men. 

Brothers W. I. Browne and Wal- 
ter Darden of Newark, N. J., ap- 
peared before the Board, asking 
that we consider appointing an or- 
ganizer for New Jersey. The 
Board heard the above named, 
brothers, but the Board, through 
the General President, stated that 
it was an utter impossibility to con- 
sider their request; that there was 
at present an organizer in New 
York, one in Pennsylvania and one 
in Massachusetts, whom we would 
send into New Jersey any time any 
serious trouble arose, but that it 
was absolutely impossible for us to 
appoint an organizer for that 
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: State, much as we would like to do 
80. 
were satisfied with the explana- 
tion made by the Board. A gen- 
eral discussion of affairs pertain- 
ing to that district. was entered 
into, and while the request of these 
representatives was not granted, 
the visit of these two men, in the 
judgment of the writer, had a 
good effect on all parties con- 
cerned. The Board members 
. learned many things about the dis- 
trict which they did not know 
about before. 

The ease of Local, No. 470 and 
No. 416 was taken up by the 
Board. Representatives from each 
loeal union were heard, and also 
Organizer Ashton. Both of these 
local unions have jurisdiction over 
the same class of men. Local No. 
416 is the oldest organization, but 
its membership has dwindled down 
to less than one hundred. This 
local at the present time owes the 
International Union about seven 
months per capita tax. Local No. 
470 has à very large membership 
and is à progressive organization. 
The General President appointed a 
committee consisting of Organ- 
izers Gillespie, Farrell and Ashton, 
who were in attendance at the 
Board meeting on other business, 
to see the representatives of these 
locals and endeavor to bring about 
an agreement whereby both ,or- 
ganizations could get together on 
a basis satisfactory to all, and were 
instructed to report back to the 
Board as quickly as possible. The 
committee reported that it was im- 
possible to bring about an agree- 
ment satisfactory to both sides. 
The Board then took into consid- 
eration the condition of both or- 
ganizations, and decided that there 
was only one thing that could be 
done, in accordance with the law, 
and that was that the charter of 
Loéal No. 416 be revoked and the 
membership admitted into Local 
No. 470 on the presentation of 


Brothers Browne and Darden 


their due books, no initiation fee to 
be.charged, and all that is neces- 
sary is that their dues be paid up 
to date. One of the reasons for 
the Board taking this action was 
that this local was not able to pay 
its running expenses. It had 
financial obligations which it was 
unable to meet, the business agent 
stated the local was unable to pay 
his salary, and also stated they 
owed some death claims which 
they were unable to pay. There 
was nothing else for the General 
Executive Board to do except to 
revoke the charter of Local No. 
416, and this was the unanimous 
action of the Board. 

A long telegram received from 
Brother Briggs was read before 
the Board, also several of his re- 
ports on the Seattle situation. All 
of these reports were approved by 
the Board, with the exception of 
the one in which he stated that he 
had borrowed from Local Union 
No. 753 the sum of $1,500 to help 
out in the taxicab strike in Seattle. 
This section of the report was not 
approved, because no International 
officer has the right to borrow 
money from one local union to help 
another local. Auditor Briggs had 
no authority, as an International 
officer, for acting in this manner. 
The International Executive Board 
felt that should they approve this) 
action of Brother Briggs, that the 
International organization would 
be responsible for the transaction. 
No organizer or salaried officer of 
the International has any right to 
make any such arrangements, as 
an International officer, without 
first obtaining the sanction of the 
General Executive Board. As 
stated above, all other reports from 
Auditor Briggs on the Seattle sit- 
uation were approved. 

Telegram was received from 
Montreal, Canada, stating that a 
large number of men were on 
strike there. As the General Ex- 
ecutive Board had no information 
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relative to what caused the strike, 
and no sanction of the strike had 
been asked previous to the strike, 
no action was taken on the matter, 
with the exception that Organizer 
Ashton was ordered to go as soon 
as possible to that city. 

Vice-President Cashal and Or- 
ganizer Gillespie; who handled the 
affairs of Local No. 584, Milk 
Wagon Drivers, of New York City, 
made a report on the entire situa- 
tion. As this matter was re- 
ferred to in previous issues of the 
Journal, our membership under- 
stand what the trouble was. The 
report made by these officers on 
this local union was approved by 
the Board. 

On Thursday another telegram 
was received from Auditor Briggs, 
stating that it was his intention to 
return home and the General Pres- 
ident was instructed to advise him 
that he was expected in San Fran- 
cisco, as the locals in that district 
had been making preparations for 
him for some time. The General 
President wired him to this effect. 

The matter of jurisdiction be- 
tween the Bakery Wagon Drivers' 
Local No. 484 of San Francisco and 
Bakery Wagon Drivers No. 432 of 
Oakland was taken up by the 
Board and the entire matter gone 
into very carefully. The General 
President read all communications 
received from the Joint Council 
and both local unions on the ques- 
tion. Vice-President Casey also 
stated the case. A decision had 
been rendered by the General Pres- 
ident, but the Joint Council had re- 
quested that said decision be not 
enforced until such time as the en- 
tire matter could be heard by the 
General Executive Board. After 
carefully considering the matter 
the decision already rendered by 
the General President was ap- 
proved. Vice - President Casey 
asked to be excused from voting on 
the question, and his request was 
complied with. 


The question of jurisdiction be- 
tween Local Union No. 85, Truck 
Drivers, of Sàn Francisco and Re- 
tail Delivery Drivers’ Local Union 
No. 278 was discussed by the 
Board. The question arose over 
the express drivers. In view of 
the fact that the Joint Council had 
not discussed the question, and as 
the Constitution plainly states that 
the Joint Council has the right to 
settle jurisdiction matters of this 
kind, with the right of the local to 


appeal to the Board. But, as stated Ἢ 


above, the Joint Council had not 
yet acted, so the Board decided not 
to take any action. 

Letter received from Jere Dris- 
coll of Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local 
Union No. 380 of Boston pertain- 
ing to making some changes in our 
supplies, was read, but in view of 
the fact that we have a large quan- 
tity of these supplies-on hand at 
the present time, ‘no action was 
taken. Suggestion offered by 
Brother Driscoll to be taken up at 
the next convention. 

A telegram was received from 
the Service Transfer Company of 


Seattle, and the General Secretary 


was instructed to answer the same. 

A communication received from 
the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada asking our International to 
affiliate with that body, was read. 
It was decided that in view of the 
fact that the per capita tax on our 
membership would amount to 1196 
per month; that it would be utterly 
impossible for us to meet this in- 
creased expense, due to our low per 
capita tax; that we were now pay- 
ing about 1c per month to the 
American Federation of Labor and 
714 cents out of each 15 cents 
which we receive per member per 
month must be placed in ‘the de- 
fense fund; that were we to add 
any more that we would be unable 
to meet the regularly established 
expense of the International 
Union. It was therefore decided 
that it was impossible for us to af- 
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filiate, and it was advised that the 
matter be laid over until our next 
convention, when it was hoped by 
the Board that the per capita tax 
of our organization would be in- 
creased sufficiently to meet these 
expenses. This does not mean that 
we are ποῖ in sympathy with the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress, because we believe we should 
be affiliated, as we realize this Con- 
gress is doing splendid work. 

The matter of Local No. 28 of 
Minneapolis, Minn. was taken up 
and evidence was submitted prov- 
ing that this local union was not 
being run as it should be. It was 
proved that this local union was 
running a so-called club, which is 
nothing more nor less than a blind 
tiger, or whisky shop. Newspaper 
clippings were presented to the 
Board which gave evidence that 
several of the officers and members 
of this local union were arrested in 
this club by the police authorities 
and fined because they were run- 
ning this so-called club, and that 
the entire proceedings were a dis- 
grace to the International organi- 
zation. Complaints had been re- 
ceived by the International from 
time to time from real trade union- 
ists in the district as to the condi- 
tions existing in Local No. 23. This 
case was discussed by the Board at 
its meeting in St. Louis in 1918, 
and the local was then ordered to 
sever its connection with this so- 
called whisky-selling club. The 
officers of the local union promised 
that they would comply with this 
order, but we found that they had 
not carried out the order, and it 
was then decided that certain offi- 
cers were responsible for this con- 
dition ; that the charter be revoked, 
and that these officers be refused 
admittance into our organization, 
and that no charter be issued until 
such time as they satisfied the In- 
ternational office that their inten- 
tions were honest and they would 
be real trade unionists, upholding 


the principles and dignity of the 
trade union movement. This ac- 
tion was unanimous. 

Telegram received from Local 
Union No. 690, General Teamsters, 
of Spokane, Wash., stating that 
the employers had refused to con- 
sider their request for better con- 
ditions; that open shop was threat- 
ened by the employers’ association, 
and that there was no other alter- 
native for the men except to strike. 
They, therefore, asked for the en- 
dorsement of a strike. 

The Executive Board heard a re- 
port on the entire situation from 
Vice-President Casey, who stopped 
in Spokane on his way to the Board 
meeting, so the request of the local 
union was granted, guaranteeing 
financial benefits in case of strike, 
and Vice-President Casey was or- 
dered to return there just as soon 
as he could make arrangements to 
do so, after first proceeding to San 
Francisco, where matters were 
still pending. 

The subject-matter pertaining to 
duty on supplies sent to Canada 
was referred to the General Presi- 
dent and General Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

The following resolution was 
presented to the Board by the 
Joint Council of Philadelphia: 

“Whereas, A spirit of criticism 
of an inconsiderate and unmerited 
character is ever destructive of 
harmony and good feeling in every 
organization; and 

“Whereas, Criticism of this na- 
ture has recently emanated from 
a certain source in this country 
which in its bigotry, intolerance 
and spitefulness tends to cast as- 
persions and mistrust on the offi- 
cials of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica; and 

"Whereas, This criticism carried 
the implication that the aforesaid 
officials were derelict in their offi- 
cial duties, unsympathetic in their 
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consideration of the welfare of the 
rank and file of the local unions and 
the International organization; and 

“Whereas, This absurd criticism 
is absolutely unfounded and at 
variance with the facts in the case, 
as any thoughtful person familiar 
with the conduct of our Interna- 
tional Organization can readily un- 
derstand; and 

“Whereas, Time and experience 
have demonstrated that our Inter- 
national officials have ably admin- 
istered the executive, financial and 
general duties of their respective 
offices, which has given a stability 
and strength to our International 
Organization; and 

“Whereas, Joint Council No. 30 
of Philadelphia and vicinity, at a 
meeting held Thursday, March 13, 
entered upon their records the Re 
lowing: 

*Resolved, That this Joint Coun 
cil of Philadelphia and vicinity do 
hereby go on record as being in ac- 
cord with our International offi- 
cials; that we have absolute faith 
in their integrity; the trustworthy 
manner in which they are perform- 
ing their respective executive du- 
ties, and in the face of this unkind 
and unmerited criticism call upon 
the loyal membership of our Inter- 
national throughout the nation to 
rally ’round the International Or- 
ganization and officials and help 
them in every way possible to carry 
on the splendid work in which they 
are engaged, thereby fulfilling the 
purpose for which our organiza- 
tion was instituted and abide by 
the obligation which we have all 
taken." 

The case of Local Union No. 298 
of Great Falls, Mont., was next 
taken up by the General Executive 
Board. In this case the General 


President stated that the local 


union had sent out a circular letter 
to some of our local unions in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. This 
circular had a tendency to create 
distrust in the International Union 


and by their insinuations invited 
or encouraged secession, especially 
in the line which read: “Why pay 
per capita tax?" The General 
President stated that he had wired 
the local union, asking if they had 
sanctioned the sending out of this 
circular, and the local union an- 
swered in the affirmative. It was 
further stated that the local union 
had never made any complaint to 
the International office of any sup- 
posed or imaginary grievance that 
they had against the International 
Organization; that\ everything 
pointed to the fact that there was 
an attempt being made to destroy 
the confidence of the membership 
in the International Union, and, if 
possible, start secession within the 
International Organization. -The 
General President stated that he 
notified the local union, by regis- 
tered letter, in sufficient time, to 
send a representative to appear be- 
fore the Board to answer the 
charges that he had preferred 
against them, based on the state- 
ments referred to above; that the 
expenses of their representative 
would be paid by the International 
Union, if the local was found not 
guilty; but that if they desired not 
to be represented in person or by 
committee, that they could present 
their case in writing. The local 
answered, sending in a lengthy 
communication, practically sub- 
stantiating everything they had 
said in the circular and offered no 
defense. After going over the en- 
tire situation the Board decided 
that as this local had violated its 
obligation to the International, was 
endeavoring to create secession and 
to destroy the good feeling existing 
between the International and our 
general membership, and by 
unanimous vote the charter of the 
local union was ordered revoked. 
Vice-President Jennings brought 
a matter before the Board pertain- 
ing to arbitration. Some local 
union in Boston desired to know if 
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the International would pay the ex- 
penses of an arbiter. The Inter- 
national Executive Board decided 
that expense of this kind should be 
borne by the local itself; that all 
lawyer fees and the expense of an 
arbiter, when necessary, should be 
taken care of by the local union; 
that it is utterly impossible for the 
International to take care of fees 
of this kind on our present reve- 
nue; that we have found from ex- 
perience that if lawyers and ar- 
biters knew that the International 
was responsible for their fees, that 
said fees would be much higher 
then they are when local unions 
themselves are responsible for such 
fees. 

A lengthy communication re- 
ceived from Local Union No. 318, 
Tacoma, Wash., was read, pertain- 
ing to a case where several men 
were forced out of work as a result 
of the general strike, which spread 
from Seattle to Tacoma. The local 
union, by an overwhelming major- 
ity, refused to obey the call of the 
general strike and to stand solidly 
and firmly by the agreements they 
had with their employers, but. as a 
result of thousands of other men 
going on strike, were in the end 
forced out of work. The I. W. Ws 
are making a strenuous campaign 
in that district, using the argu- 
ment in favor of one big union, 


which, of course, is utterly ridicu- 


lous, büt some of the unthinking 
members listen to these fiery ora- 
tors. In view of the fact that the 
case was a peculiar one, and no pro- 
vision in the Constitution whereby 
we could pay benefits, as it was not 
a strike, it was impossible for the 
Board to grant the request of Local 
Union No. 313, but in order to be 
sure of our ground the entire mat- 
ter was referred to Vice-President 
Casey to make an investigation and 
report to the International office, 
and when the report is received the 
General President will again sub- 
mit the matter to the General Ex- 


ecutive Board for action.  Vice- 
President Casey will be in Tacoma 
some time in May. 

The General President stated 
that there were a few communica- 
tions received at International 
Headquarters from local unions in 
isolated districts asking what ac- 
tion should be taken on the general 
strike which was ordered by the 
conference held in Chicago to be 
called in the interest of Tom 
Mooney. He said that in each in- 


‘stance he had answered, stating 


the law of our organization, but in 
order to. be sure of his ground he 
wanted the International Execu- 
tive Board to voice its sentiments 
on this question, and in order that 
our local unions may know the po- 
sition of the International Execu- 
tive Board on this question, we. 
print below the resolution which 
was.unanimously adopted by the 
General Executive Board: 

“In view of the fact that a few 
of our local unions are asking for 
information relative to whether or 
not our International Union will 
submit to the membership of our 
union the question of a general 
strike in behalf of Tom Mooney, 
the strike to take place July 4th, 
we, the members of the General 
Executive Board, desire to say that 
there is no provision in our Consti- 
tution for taking a referendum 
vote on a question of this kind; 
that it is. distinctly against the 
principles of our organization to 
sanction a general strike of any 
kind, and that anyway, the conven- 
tion which is calling this general 
strike had no authority from the 
labor movement to act. As our 
membership is well aware, no such 
strike could be called by our organ- 
ization without violating the funda- 
mental principles that govern our 
union and abrogating our wage 
scales in every section of the coun- 
try, which we are bound to observe. 

"Other international unions, 
among them the Mine Workers' 
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Union, have refused to participate 
in any such strike as mentioned 
above. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor, by which institution we are 
chartered as απ International 
Union, did not sanction the calling 
of this so-called convention in Chi- 
cago. Very few international offi- 
cers, having charge of interna- 
tional Unions, were in attendance 
at this so-called convention. The 
resolution adopted by the Chicago 
convention contained the following 
language: 

“We therefore submit that no 
sporadic strike not properly organ- 
ized will be of value.’ 

“In the very nature of things, 
any strike called by such a body as 
the Chicago convention could not 
be other than a sporadic strike, 
which, by their own admission, 
would be of no value, and therefore 
could not serve any good purpose. 

“Any such action as advised in 
the so-called Chicago convention 
would be in violation of the laws 
and principles of every interna- 
tional union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 
We stand for justice for Mooney. 
We believe he is entitled to justice, 
but we are positive that the calling 
of a general strike, disturbing the 
industry of the country and jeop- 
ardizing the life of organizations, 
through direct violation of written 
contracts, would not be beneficial 
to the interests of Mooney, and 
would mean the absolute destruc- 
tion of many international organi- 
zations. 

“We, your General Executive 
Board, therefore advise against the 
general strike, because in every in- 
stance in our country and in 
Europe where it has been resorted 
to it has failed, and only disaster 
to organized unions has. resulted. 
Our organization has made won- 
derful strides. Our movement has 
been a great benefit to our mem- 
bership. 


It has taken us years to. 


reach the position we now hold. 
We are respected and hold the con- 
fidence of the public. Our em- 
ployers have confidence in our or- 
ganization because they believe we 
are organized and founded only on 
the principles of justice and fair- 
dealing. /Why should we attempt 
to destroy those conditions? Any 
such proceeding on the part of our 
organization would be suicidal and 
worse than madness. 

“We therefore advise our unions 
not to take part in any action of 
this kind; lend no encouragement 
to it, and we further advise that 
local unions that violate contracts 
and go on strike are liable to sus- 
pension or revocation of their char- 
ters." 

Many other matters of minor im- 
portance came before the Board 
besides several discussions as to 
the best policy for the Interna- 
tional to pursue during the coming 
year in order that the organiza- 
tion may survive and continue to 
retain the strength and prominence 
we have gained in years past. The 
Board spent hours in discussing 
different policies and propositions, 
which we have not the space here 
to publish. 

It being Saturday and there be- 
ing no further business to transact 
by the General Executive Board, a 
motion was made and seconded 
that the Board meeting adjourn, 
subject to the call of the General 
President and General Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

During the days we were in Phil- 
adelphia we were treated with all 
possible kindness and hospitality 
by the members of our local unions 
in that eity. Monday evening we 
were the guests of the Joint Coun- 
cil at.a boxing exhibit, which, to 
say the least, was wonderful. Many 
of the Board members had never 
witnessed anything like this ex- 
hibit. On Tuesday evening we 
were also the guests of the organi- 

(Concluded on page 14) 





(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


GAIN we call your attention to the fact that our International 
Union is opposed to sympathetic strikes for several reasons: 
First, because we come in contact with every kind of industry 

and with nearly every trade. We haul paper to the print shops and if 
the printing trade has some misunderstanding we cannot afford to be- 
come mixed up in it. We haul coal into every big plant in the country 
and if there is any misunderstanding in some factory or mill we cannot 
stop working. We haul everything that any trade uses, consequently 
there would be no end to the mix-ups we would get into were we to take 
part in every disagreement or strike that exists between the employers 
and the different classes of workmen in this country. It would be an 
utter impossibility for us to take care of the strikes from a financial 
standpoint on the revenue which we receive. It is true that we have 
local unions affiliated with the Building Trades Councils and the writer 
believes in said affiliation, but when a union of this kind is pulled out 
on strike to help another trade they have entered into a solemn agree- 
ment with that trade to stick with them, and that partieular trade, or 
trades, does the same thing to protect our union in ease a local becomes 
involved in a dispute; but in those cases—and they are very few— 
where affiliations of this kind now exist the local union itself finances 
its own strike. The only sympathetic strikes that we can finance and 
that we can maintain as legitimate are where a local union goes out to 
help a sister local union of our International when that sister local 
union becomes involved in some dispute. For instance, if we have a 
local union in Cleveland, or some other city where the men who are 
members of the truck drivers’ local, are asked to haul coal from some 
wharf where the coal teamsters are on strike, or where one employer is 
trying to do the work of another employer whose teamsters and chauf- 
feurs’ are on strike, this would be a legitimate sympathetic strike to 
assist the sister local union involved. This kind of a strike is sanc- 
tioned and approved by the International Union. All International 
Unions do not run their business just the same as we do. Some of them 
have different conditions to work under. Some have wise leaders. 
Some have leaders who are not so wise or careful. We endeavor to run 
this institution in accordance with our constitution and in the interest 
of the teamsters and chauffeurs of our country. I think no one will 
deny the fact that the teamsters and chauffeurs of our country have 
lived up to their trade union obligation as faithfully as any other class of 
workers, but it is unfair and unjust to expect us to get mixed up in 
every little serap that other unions get into with their employers. We 
have a very low per capita tax and we cannot possibly pay benefits 
where men go out on strike in sympathy with another union in viola- 
tion of their own written agreement. It has taken years for our Inter- 
national Brotherhood to get to the position we now hold with our em- 
ployers and the publie, and we must not do anything that will destroy 
the confidence reposed in our organization by the average employer. 
If some trade outside of our organization goes on strike without con- 
sulting us, without notifying us, or asking us whether or not we will 
go out to help them, without letting us have anything to say in the mat- 
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ter, then why should they come to us after the strike takes place, after 
they are up to their eyes in trouble; when they have spoiled the whole 
works, as is said in the street; why should they expect us to go into a 
battle that is already lost? It is true there are some unions when they 
find themselves going are willing to sacrifice everything and everyone 
else in the conflict in order to save themselves. Perhaps it is only hu- 
man nature to grasp at a straw, but it is not fair or honorable to try 
to pull down other unions, when the union that is out on strike has no 
chance to save itself. It has meant destruction for our local unions in 
every instance where they have taken part in a sympathetic strike. If 
we have signed agreements with our employers we have to keep them. 
My reason is as follows: 

For the past twelve years, during which time I have been your 
General President, I have found very few instances where other unions 
have been willing to go out on strike to help us. I have in mind many 
instances where union men have signed agreements and left us in the 
hole, and where we had to scramble back as best we could, although we 
went out to help the other fellow. When our unions become involved 
in a tangle, such as always exists when a sympathetic strike is called, 
when the officers of the local union see that things are going bad, they 
then usually come to the International and tell us all about it and en- 
deavor to have the International assume the responsibility of ordering 
the men back, etc. This is absolutely wrong and entirely unfair to the 
International Union, and the International is not willing, and will not 
stand to be made the goat under such circumstances. It took us a good 
may years in Chicago to organize the Lyon & Healy Company, and after 
we had them thoroughly organized and running fine our men went out 
in sympathy with the Piano and Organ Workers’ Union, and the result 
was, as we expected it would be, the Piano and Organ Workers lost the 
strike and our men lost out in the Lyon & Healy plant, and it is now 
being run as a non-union plant. Several years ago in Boston we organ- 
‘ized the Bakery Wagon Drivers and later on the Bakery Workers’ Local 
Union had some misunderstanding with one of the large employers in 
that district, namely, Ferguson Brothers. As stated above, some unions 
are run differently from ours. The Bakery Workers’ Union had some 
misunderstanding with their employers and our bakery wagon drivers 
went out in sympathy with the bakers, and from that time, which was 
in 1904, up to the present time we have been unable to organize the 
Bakery "Wagon Drivers in the city of Boston. Not very long ago in 
Joliet, Illinois, some of the building trades went out on strike and the 
teamsters went out with them. They all agreed that one union would 
not go back until a settlement was obtained for all, but finally the car- 
penters got a settlement and went back, as did all of the other trades, 
and left the teamsters looking for a settlement. This is a statement of 
facts. I could fill fifty pages of the Journal enumerating the places 
where sympathetic strikes have proven disastrous for our local unions. 
This article is especially intended that the officers of our local unions 
be very careful; mind your own affairs; try to take care of your union; 
do not be too anxious to get into every fight. It is all well enough to 
help and donate what you can spare and render all possible assistance, 
but pulling out an entire organization for the purpose of helping an- 
other organization, when you can do very little good by doing so, and 
risking the life of the union of which you are à member, is very bad 
policy, and in nearly every instance it results in the destruction of our 
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union. I know the hot-headed, fire-brand, loud-mouthed fellow will get 
up and say all the mean things that he can say; he will say a great deal: 
about the brotherhood of man and call you all kinds of names for work- 
ing on a non-union job, etc., but those fellows we have always had with 
us, and they are a hare-brained, senseless, good-for-nothing bunch who 
are willing to quit when a real fight takes place. The conservative, 
honest fellow who does not say anything is the real union man. The 
only bad feature about the conservative fellow is that he is usually too 
conservative, too quiet. He should be up and doing, voicing his de- 
mands against the radicals. : 


E hear a great deal from Vancouver, British Columbia, and a 
few other districts in the Northwest, about the formation of 
one Big Union. The men who are promoting it, of course, have 
some selfish object in view. Perhaps they expect to control the rank 
and file in that district, but this is a mistaken ambition, because the 
proposition of one Big Union is not a new thing; it was tried before in 
this country under the name of the Knights of Labor. That organiza- 
tion was one big union, a conglomeration of unions, and when the tinker 
or tailor went out on strike for some supposed or imaginary grievance, 


. the teamster and the carpenter were pulled out also, because the organi- 


zation in its entirety had to go on strike. Just imagine the kind of con- 
dition that would prevail under such a union. 

There is in Boston a union of newspaper writers, commonly called 
reporters, numbering from about fifteen to twenty-five. They write 
labor matter a great deal and are affiliated with the International Typo- 
graphical Union. There are few unions of this kind and a great many ` 
of the men are space writers. In other words, in some instances they 
get paid for what they write per inch or per one thousand words, or 
some of them are sometimes sent out to write up a story and if by acci- 
dent they dig up a story, they bring it in to the city editor and if he 
thinks it worth while he will take it and pay them so much for the story. 
Just imagine, if this little union of newspaper reporters were to go on 
strike, under the one Big Union proposition, instead of the craft organi- 
zations, as we have at present in the Boston district, the entire work- 
men of the city of Boston would have to go out on strike to support 
them. The advocates of the one Big Union will, of course, say this is 
not a parallel case and this statement is not fair; but it is stating facts 
absolutely as they would be under the one Big Union idea. The claim 
that under the present system of craft organization local unions in a 
district having affiliation with their several International Unions are 
forced under their constitution to apply to the International Union for 
the right to strike; that the International Union delays the request, ete., 
and that this is a great inconvenience, whereas under the one Big Union 
proposition the local authorities having charge of this one union could 
order the strike immediately. Therefore, the present form of organi- 
zation, in accordance with their statements, has outlived its usefulness. 
Did you ever hear of anything so unfounded? - As a matter of fact, big 
business corporations of every kind establish within said business 
several branches under special management, or supervision of experts, 
and while there is a general organization of the whole institution, each 
department is held responsible for what transpires within that special 
department. For instance, in the National Biscuit Company we find 
that the cracker department is separated entirely from the bread depart- 
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ment. Τη the packing house industry the killing department, under its 
expert supervisors, keeps an account of its expenses and is entirely sep- 
arated from the sausage manufacturing department; so it is with the 
lard department and all other products that come out of that industry. 
All are under one head, just the same as the International Unions have 
their local unions, and as these International Unions, or organizations, 
are chartered under the American Federation of Labor. It is much 
easier for experts in the printing trade to look after the printing trade 
than it would for a carpenter to look after the printing trade, and so on 
with the machinists, molders, clothing makers, ete. It would be much 
easier for experts in those trades to look after their own trade than to 
have one set of officers to look after all the different trades. There is 

: no argument that favors the one Big Union except that certain discon- 
tented office-seeking individuals, who are looking for notoriety, and who 
want to make the labor movement of the country the tail of some polit- 
ical movement to which they owe allegiance, are endeavoring to create 
this rumpus in the Northwest, and are the only ones who seem to favor 
it; yet, unfortunately, a great many of the rank and file, innocent, hon- 
est, sincere trade unionists, listen to their harpings on this question. 
They say to our locals in Vancouver; What is the use of belonging to the 
International down at Indianapolis when we might have one big union 
here in the District of Columbia to look after our own affairs? whereas 
the truth is that were it not for the affiliation of those unions with the 
American Federation of Labor, through their International Unions, 
they would have fallen by the wayside a good many years ago. No, 
it 15 8 mistake! It is a form of the syndicalism that we heard so much 
about some years ago in France, Italy and other European countries, 
but in every instance those syndical organizations failed. I am just as 
confident of the failure of this one big syndicalist union in the North- 
west as I am that the sun will shine again. It is only a bubble put forth 
by an extreme dreamer—a bubble that is bound to burst, and no one 
will suffer more than those who take part in it. There are no organiza- 
tions of labor in the history of the world that have done as much for 
their membership as the present labor organizations chartered under 
the American Federation of Labor. Our own particular craft has made 
strides through the efforts of the International Union which were un- 
thought of a few years ago. Why should we change for the dream- 
bubble of some extremist whose impractical ideas are undoubtedly 
unstable and unsound? 


HE people of the world have only the bitterest feeling for the old 

8 European rulers who have recently been driven from power as a 
result of the late war. The Kaiser, the Czar and the hundreds 

of others who abused their power have been driven to the wall, and this 
is as it should. be. Human reasoning had about gone to the limit in 
suffering and persecution by those unjust rulers. Through severe, 
unreasonable, unjust decisions and the persecution of their subjects they 
/ brought about their own destruction. But William and Nicholas are 
not the only czars and kaisers in the world. .There are thousands of 
others who, if they had the same power as those just named, would be 
just as severe on their subjects. Everyone knows this, as we have only 
to pick up the paper and read of the unjust ruling made by some court 
of justice. The old fellow has been on the bench for years past; he is, 
as it were, tied to a post; he is not advancing with the up-to-date move- 
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ments of the world and he still has that old, bigoted, hard feeling against 
the workers of the world and bases his decisions on the old, common law 
principle that “It is written on the books,” and ninety-nine times in a 
hundred the man’s prejudices are responsible for his decisions. So it 
is in industry—the old-fashioned boss or employer cannot understand 
that there is a change on the face of everything in the new world. It 
is the same in some unions. The officers are czars and kaisers to a cer- 
tain extent. There is nothing so disgusting as the business agent who 
thinks he carries the union in his vest pocket and dominates and brow- 
beats the men. This is the greatest of all the mistakes that an officer 
can make. The rank and file elected him to this office as their servant 
and while he must exercise a certain amount of firmness in dealing with 
the wrongdoers, at the same time all in the union are not wrongdoers 
and are entitled to respect and just treatment. The weak-kneed, soft- 
soaping business agent who agrees with everyone and has not sense 
enough to disagree with anyone is no good at all to a union. An officer 
of a union must have the courage and nerve to fight the fellow who is 
wrong, but he must also have diplomacy and common sense enough to 
treat with decency and courtesy those who are right. This thing of 
thinking you are there to stay is a mistake. Usually the business 
agents are the best brains within the organization and they have to 
suffer a lot of unnecessary abuse from the membership. This is an in- 
justice, but it is much more unjust for the business agent to bulldoze or 
browbeat the honest member of the union or the honest employer. It 
is a relic of the old system that has almost entirely passed out of exist- 
ence. When the officer is first placed in the position he goes along 
smoothly and is very careful of his actions; then, in some instances, his 
head commences to get big, so big that it makes a fool out of him and 
he fails to use any reason or judgment whatever; he falls out with his 


' best friends and disagrees unreasonably with the men who were re- 


sponsible for placing him in the position that he holds. This is a great 
mistake, because it is much easier to work with the men than it is to 
work against them, and an officer of a union loses his usefulness to the 


` local and the International when he reaches the point that he agrees 


with no one and wants to be the boss of the whole works. A business 
agent must not only have courage and common sense and decency, but 
he must be thoroughly honest and sincere, must also be a diplomat of 
the highest order, able to read the membership and distinguish be- 
tween the fellow who is right and the fellow who is wrong. He must 
have friends, ànd it is true he is bound to have enemies, but he cannot 
possibly get along unless the majority of the membership believe in 
him and stick to him in the battles that he is bound to fight. This arti- 
cle is written for the consumption of the business agents and paid offi- 
cers of our organizations. ΑΙ of this is for no one in particular, but 
there are a few instances that the writer has in mind where men are 
forgetting that the officers are the servants of their organization. This 
article does not mean that the rank and file have any right to unjustly 
criticise or censure the officers, because no one knows better than the 
writer the trying, nerve-racking work of an officer of a local union. In 
summing up the whole situation, the officers and membership should 
work together in-harmony, each assisting the other, but under no cir- 
eumstances should any officer think or believe that he is in the position 
that he holds permanently and he should never forget that it is his duty 
to uphold the obligation that all of our membership have taken, which 
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is to treat the men who are right with respect and decency, and to have 
courage, strength and backbone enough to fight those who are wrong. 


They say that in the Seattle Central body the conservatives out- 
number the radicals three to one, but that the conservatives never open 
their mouths, and the radicals are always talking, and a great many of 
the honest, real American trade unionists become disgusted and leave 
the meeting and allow the radicals to run things for themselves. Of. 
course, this is a mistake. There are thousands of honest men who real- 
ize what the trade union movement has done for them, but the extremist 
will always be on the job, however. Keep up your courage and just 
as soon as the peace treaty is signed and we start back toward normal 
conditions again we will take care of those un-American, loud-mouthed 
radicals, a few of whom are in every union, and we will place them 





where they belong—in the back seats of our local unions. 


MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


(Concluded from page 8) 


zations there at a theater party, 
at which Nora Bayes was the star. 
The Board members enjoyed every 
minute they were in the theater. 
On Wednesday evening the Board 
members were guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ashton at their home in 
North Philadelphia. 


The General Executive Board 
takes this occasion to offer their 
sincere thanks and appreciation to 
our membership in Philadelphia 
for their courteous treatment. 

Summing up the entire situation, 
in the judgment of the writer, we 
had a very successful meeting. We 
attended to the business of our or- 


ganization and mapped out a policy 


for future procedure. 


Trusting that our membership 
will realize and understand that we 
are giving the best there is in us 
towards making our organization 
better than what it is, and hoping 
and trusting that our general mem- 
bership will render us their assist- 
ance during the year, we beg to 
submit the above report for your 
consideration. 


Respectfully submitted, 


D. J. TOBIN, 
In Behalf of the General Execu- 
tive Board. 


CHEERFULNESS AN INSPIRA- 
TION TO TOUCH THE HIGH 
LEVEL OF BEAUTY 


We love the man with the roses 
on his tongue, the man who sees 
the boy's dirty face, but mentions 
his bright eyes, who notices your 
shabby coat, but praises your 
studious habits; the man sees all 
the faults, but tongue is quick to 
praise and slow to blame. We like 
to meet a man whose voice is full 
of music of the birds, whose hand- 
shake is an inspiration, and his 
“God bless you” a benediction. He 
makes us forget our troubles as the 
raven’s dismal croak is forgotten 
when the wood thrush sings. God 
bless the man of cheer. There is 
plenty of trouble here, but you 
need not increase it. There is a 
lot of dying done ahead of time.— 
Selected. 


PROGRESS INEVITABLE 


Throughout the ages the con- 
troversies of men have raged 
around the question of whether 
things should be changed or 
whether they should be left as 
they were. The historical fact that 
change has occurred frequently 
and invariably in the institutions 
of man should afford food for re- 
flection to the opponents of 
progress.—Exchange. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OF OU X. 


CHICKASHA, OKLA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Am send- 
ing revised mailing list for our 
membership which I believe is as 
correct as ean be obtained. Quite a 
little changing around. As the men 
return from the army, most of 
them go back to their old positions, 
or other places just as good as the 
one they left when entering the U. 
S. service. At any rate all union 
teamsters that have returned have 
at once secured satisfactory em- 
ployment, and the employers seem 
to be much pleased to get the men 
back. 

Everything is running along 
very smoothly at present. Most all 
employers seem to want union 
labor as a matter of choice, realiz- 
ing that better service can be had 
by employing organized labor than 
by employing the  shiftless, 
thoughtless unorganized, for I 
think that most all have come to 
the realization that the man that 
has not the energy or forethought 
to protect his own interest can not 
be depended upon to take care of 
the business of others. Of course 
some are so stupid as to believe 
that the cheap man at long hours 
is a business proposition, not 
realizing that efficient men can not 
be obtained under such conditions. 

The modern day business man 
realizes that efficiency is the corner 
stone on which any successful busi- 
ness rests, and this class of men 
and women can only be secured 
among those whose business sense 
prompts them to do something for 
themselves. The ambitious men 
with desire to better their condi- 
tion are the class of men in which 
thoughtful employers take pride, 
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for they are the class of men that 
make any business thrive, and 
make employment of men worth 
while. 

No businėss can prosper in the 
hands of a lot of underpaid men 
with discontent written upon their 
faces, but on the other hand the 
man of modern thought secures the 
service of those whose wage is such 
that service is rendered cheerfully, 
and in a manner that invites the 
patronage of the public. 

The union card today is consid- 
ered as an index to ability and 
membership in a labor union as a 
mark of intelligence. 

With best wishes for the labor 
movement, I am 

Fraternally, 

JOE BELCHER, 
Sec’y-Treas., Local 231. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother — The 
furniture teamsters of New York 
appeal to the worthy public that, 
while you union men and union 
women and sympathizers go out 
shopping and demand the union 
label on all your purchases, you 
forget about the teamster—the 
man whose life is miserable, who 
never has the chance to see his 
wife and children in daylight, ex- 
cept on Sundays; the man who 
works when you sleep; the man 
who knocks at your door to deliver 
to you furniture while you are at 
your supper table, enjoying your 
supper at the right time, together 
with your children. 

The furniture teamster then be- 


gins to work and to lug the furni- 


ture up to your house, if it be four 
or five flights high, and probably 
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eighteen to twenty-two trips be-- 


fore he gets your furniture up 
complete. | 

And yet you fail to give him the 
conditions which you already have 
accomplished through your union. 
You have forgotten about the 
teamster, who is demanding 
through his union à 54-hour week, 
which is 10 or more years behind 
in union eonditions than your own. 

Yet this is what we ask of our 
employers and they refuse to grant 
us these conditions. The power lies 
in you. You are the judges. It is 
up to you to decide whether we are 
entitled to get a 54-hour week or 
not. Barney Scher of 31 Avenue 
A, New York; Scher Furniture 
Company of 819 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn; Ludwig Bauman of Eighth 
avenue, between 35th and. 36th 
streets, New York, say no. What 
is your answer? 

The above firms are installment 
houses, and we teamsters are 
aware of the fact that John D. 
Rockefeller, Morgan and Astor and 
the like do not buy furniture in the 
above houses. 
and women who buy there. Why 
not demand the union label? Ask 
them to show you the union display 
card, issued by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, which 
is displayed in the windows in the 
various furniture houses in Greater 
New York who are fair to organ- 
ized labor. 

You wil then help the un- 
fortunate teamsters to gain the 
near union conditions. 

ABRAHAM BINDMAN, 
Sec’y Furniture Teamsters, of 
Local 285. 


PRICES RISEN 100 PER CENT. 
SINCE 1913 


Retail pork prices have jumped 
100 per cent. since 1913, United 
States Labor Department figures 
show. 

Hogs are more plentiful than 


It is you union men 


ever before, according. to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures, which 
show that in 1916 the total num- 
ber on farms was about 67,000,000 
head, while it now has jumped to 
more than 75,000,000 head. 

Storage houses are jammed with 
pork, according to investigations 
made for the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Retail pork prices, then, are not 
responding to the normal law of 
supply and demand, officials say. 
According to this law pork prices 
should drop when hogs are plen- 
tiful. 

But good bacon has soared 117 
per cent. in prices paid at the cor- 
ner grocery, nation-wide surveys 
of the labor department prove. 
Ham has gone up 99 per cent. and 
pork chops 99 per cent. 

Similar boosts, have not over- 
taken retail prices of other meats. 
Sirloin steak has jumped only 62 
per cent. since 1913; round steak, 
75 per cent. and rib roast but 65 per 
cent. 

Hogs now are selling for more 
than $20 per 100 pounds wholesale 
at the packing cities. This repre- 
sents an increase of nearly $5 per 
100 pounds since March 1. 

Farmers now are getting more 
for their hogs. But the increase in 
prices paid them is far below the 
increase in retail prices of pork 
cuts paid by the consumer, say offi- 
cials.— News Letter. 


BENEFITS OF INDUSTRY TO 
ALL MANKIND 


All the fruits of the genius of 
the past ages and of today should 
not belong to any particular class, 
they should belong to every man 
who gives service to society and 
aids civilization.—The Australian 
Worker. 
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The Jewel Tea Company March Sales were $1,313,706 compared 
with $1,201,514 in March, 1918. 


Sales of the United Cigar Stores Company of America during 
March totaled $4,900,000 compared with $4,100,000 in. March a year 
ago, an increase of approximately 20 per cent. 





Food Administration April 12 said: “Sugar dealers who are not ! 
laying in supplies now may later on find that they do not have sugar 
where they want it, when they want it. In spite of the fact that there 
is plenty of sugar in the country now to supply all legitimate require- 
ments, these dealers, through failure to lay in stocks now, are running 
the risk of creating local shortages for themselves later on when the 
demand comes on them for sugar for home canning, particularly if this 
demand is accentuated by the expected increase in the use of sugar in 
eandy and sweet drinks, as the result of prohibition." | 


The American Meat Packers' Association in a statement issued 
April 11 said: “Lower prices for meat may not be expected: until the 
war-stricken countries of Europe are enabled to resume their quota of 
production. High prices will continue for a long time. Each day that 
brings final peace nearer means a greater call on this country for meat. 
The supply of meat is dependent first of all on the supply of live stock. 
European herds have been reduced by war. To that extent world pro- 
duction of live stock: is'erippled." | 















Official Magazine 


of the 
International Brotherhood 
of leamsters, Chauffeurs 


Stablemen and Helpers 
of America 


WEAR THE EMBLEM 
| : 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE | 





THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


nione uv. $ .25 apiece | 
Cuff Buttons . . . ./5 a pair M". 
Watch Charms . . 150 apiece ) 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Unton to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Charles Jennings, a member of Local Union No. 617 of our Inter- 
national, located in Jersey City, N. J., has been appointed general or- 
ganizer by the American Federation of Labor.- He is to devote his time 
towards helping to organize the.express drivers in New York and New 
Jersey. For the present he is engaged at this work. He is one of the 
very fine type of trade unionists that holds membership in our Interna- 
tional Union. - His father for a great many years was a member of our 
organization; changing his work, he took à withdrawal card; but his 
heart and soul is in the union and its success. The old saying is true 
in this. case and Charley is a “chip off the old block,” and it is unneces- 
sary to say that we know he will make good in his new undertaking. 
There is another one of our members, Brother Dale, in the extreme West, 
Los Angeles, who is also general organizer for the American Federation 
-of Labor. We are sure both men will work hard and honest in the inter- 
est of the Federation. | 


The Stk of the express due of New York City, which took 
place a short time ago, was settled with the distinct understanding and 
pledge of the Government that all grievances would be investigated and 


proper adjustment made. The men all returned to work with this under- - 


standing. Up to the present time the grievances have not been adjusted, 
but we are hopeful that by the time you receive this Journal everything 
will be straightened out. There are now about 5,000 men working for 
the express companies in New York and New Jersey, who were out on 
strike and wearing the emblem of .our organization. Brother Martin 
Lacey is looking after the interests of the men in New York, and the 
drivers in Jersey City have their own local officers there, who, are taking 
care of their interests. Both organizations are working in harmony to 
the end that the best interests of the men will be properly taken care of. 


Keep your courage up, there is still some hope for the working 


people. Armour says that beef will.not go to-one dollar per pound this 
year. Ἢ e 


Why do you ask for more wages; when you are only giving it all 
away to the Coal Man, the Butcher, the Grocer, and the Rent Man? 
Cure—-Ask for a reduction in wages, then the sharks won't get so much 
from you.— (Steel Trust Journal). 
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Number 8 


“EFFICIENCY” ONCE MORE 
a CCORDINSG to some 


of the Nation's 
leading employers 
it is a "simple 


truth” that the way 
to permanently in- 
crease wages is to 
increase "the prod- 
uct per man." Indications are not 
lacking that this doctrine may be 
taken up and made the rallying cry 
of employers as a suecessor to the 
“reduce wages" slogan that it was 
sought to introduce upon the sign- 
ing of the armistice. 

That there is need of higher 
wages in a great many branches of 
industry does not admit of contra- 
diction. 

That there is need of the high- 
est degree of productivity in every 
part of the world is à sound fact. 

That greater productivity per 
man will raise wages 1s not so evi- 
dent. Not by any such simple pro- 
cess as the speeding up of factory 
wheels is the great problem of in- 
dustry to be solved. Thoughtless 
employers who may honestly be- 
lieve salvation is to be found mere- 
ly by turning the wheels more 
rapidly should be disillusioned be- 
fore they go too far in chasing this 
latest rainbow, which really is a 
very old rainbow of very dubious 
colors. 


The “increase production” cry 
takes fresh color just now, how- 
ever, from the fact that world sup- 
plies are depleted and production 
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is needed to care for the material 
wants of the world. 

None knows better than the 
average employer that the busi- 
ness of speeding up has been tried 
time after time, with one general 
result. This result has been lower 
pay per unit of work for the work- 
er and higher profit per unit for the 
employer. 

The employer has figured on the 
idea that about so much a day was 
enough for the workman and the 
more work he could do in a day the 
greater the profit. And where 
wages have been advanced under 
intensified production methods they 
have not been advanced in propor- 
tion to the increase in production. 
There have been temporary excep- 
tions, of course, where for a short 
period a proportionately higher 
wage would be paid, but the let- 
down has come sooner or later. 


Various devices have been tried 
by employers to induce a higher 
rate of production. The pace-fixer 
has been resorted to until the de- 
ception is too well known to be ef- 
fective to any great degree. Vari- 
ous “efficiency” systems have had 
their day in the shop and they, too, 
have come to. be generally under- 
stood as wrong in principle, except 
by those whose passion for arbi- 
trary conduct of industry out- 
weighs their judgment. The under- 
lying idea in all of these schemes 
has been the making of more 
profit. The thought that labor was 
entitled to a better life and a fairer 
wage has been of little moment to 
speed-up employers. 

Employers must give some real 
demonstration of an intention to 
follow a different course before la- 
bor is justified in relaxing its vigi- 
lance. And so when employers 
come preaching to labor that in or- 
der to get better wages it is merely 
necessary to increase production 
labor will be. justified in pointing 
to the past. In the past this slo- 
gan has been interpreted in action 


as meaning greater production TOF 
the same wage. 


It is sought to give some new 
shade of meaning to the proposition 
just now by pointing out to the 
worker that hitherto he has had his 
economics all wrong. The workers 
are told, for example, that labor 
has been wrong in holding that 
wages were paid out of accumulat- 
ed capital. “Once root the idea in 
men’s minds that they are paid out 
of current production,” says one 
proponent of the “new idea,” “and 
not out of accumulated capital, and 
it will not be necessary to worry 
over industrial troubles.” 


This is wonderfully simple. But 
labor never has held the idea that 
wages were paid out of accumulat- 
ed capital instead of out of current 
production. The complaint is and 
has been that insufficient wages 
were paid out of current produc- 
tion. The mere process of produc- 
ing more will not remedy matters. 
In too many cases it will mean only 
that the worker will have to do 
more work to earn the same 
amount he gets now. 


The working people of the Unit- ' 


ed States are used to seeing 
through things. They have a grasp 
on fundamentals unequalled any- 
where else. They will not be de- 
ceived by cleverly worded sen- 
tences. Untruths in fancy garb 
will not look like truth to them. 

It is no service to America to 
try to fool the industrial army of 
the Nation. It is a distinct dis- 
service. 

There has not so far come to 
public notice any employer who 
has said that, with the great need 
for increased production, there 
will be a wage raise correspond- 
ing to the increased production de- 
manded and that industry will be 
so reorganized as to give labor an 
effective voice in the determination 
of its conduct in all matters affect- 
ing the conditions and lives of the 
workers. 
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It will not be wise for employers 
to make the actual needs of a 
broken world the basis for fresh in- 
creases in profits. During the war 
there was all too much of the de- 
testable business of profiteering. In 


the rush of events and in the press- 


ing need of the hour many a 
profiteer passed in the cloak of a 
patriot. The war is over. 

If the working people of America 
are to participate as they should in 
real democratic conduct of indus- 
try there will be no lack of produc- 
tion. No worker will deny the 
need for production. The whole 
wreckage of Europe cries aloud for 
supplies in enormous quantities. 
The wounds of devastation cry for 
the healing that can be done only 
by re-provisioning and re-housing 
and re-building. 

Too many insane emotionalists 
are abroad in the land seeking that 
which they may tear down to make 
reaction good business for the Na- 
tion. Reaction breeds destruction. 

Democratic, constructive prog- 
ress is the one hope of the race 
everywhere today. Sophistry, 
hoodwinking—all that is of the 
past. Let it be buried with the past. 
Let us have honesty, fairness— 
justice. | 

Labor, under the banner of jus- 
tice, will give everything that it 
has in the common effort. Denied 
justice it will and must use every 
energy to destroy that injustice.— 
Labor Clarion. 


IMMIGRATION AND “AMERICA 
FIRST" 


Representatives in congress are 
announcing their determined oppo- 
sition to restrictive immigration. 
We propound this question: For 
whom do congressmen legislate, 
Americans or foreigners? 

If they are Americans elected by 
Americans and sworn to uphold 
Americanism they should think of 
America. If they are going to rep- 
resent foreigners as against the 


best interests of this country they 
should not be in congress. 


The debate on immigration in 
the house has brought forth some 
acrid comments. It is the fairest 
assumption that the antagonists of 
the bill are pleading the cause of 
the prospective desirable new- 
comer, in which position, if only 
desirability could be assured, they 
are well grounded and we have no 
dispute with them; but their zeal 
for the desirables—a theory only, 
because they can not vouch for 
them—is very likely to prove the 
haven of the undesirables and for 
this reason we urge them to con- 
sider the welfare of the nation and 
not the inclinations of an untried 
polyglot. 

The United States is eager to 
welcome the desirable newcomer, 
but equally anxious, nay more, to 
turn away the violent trouble 
maker. We are threatened with a 
great influx of immigrants from 
central Europe: What shall we as- 
sume to be the reason for this 
movement: That they are eager 
for the freedom of America; or 
anxious to escape the obligations 
they have collectively incurred. 


If freedom, we may suggest that 
they are getting more of it in cen- 
tral Europe than they bargained 
for. But in Germany and Hun- 
gary we see a great war debt set- 
tling; they have just been assured 
they are not the supermen they 
claimed to be.. Yet if they are 
supermen let them prove it by over- 
coming adversity. That is where 
a superman makes good. 

But suppose our bars are let 
down and they flock to our shores; 
and that in another generation we . 
are vanquished (which God forbid) 
in à disastrous war; who, think 
you, would first with all celerity 
get out of America and disavow the 
obligation? Have you the remotest 
doubt that it would be the whole- 
souled American with the tradi- 
tions of the nation at heart who 
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would stay, shoulder the load, fight 
back and stand by when the going 
is bad? 

We do not say that all immi- 
grants are fleeing their obligations. 
Many of them are inspired by no- 
ble ambitions. .But this particu- 
lar time, while it may be bad for 
the immigr&nts, is an exceedingly 
propitious time for us to look to 
the state of the nation. And we 
may broadly assume that if for- 
eigners scurry away from Euro- 
pean obligations they will not be 
less nimble to quit America under 
similar circumstances. Good citi- 
zens are best in adversity. 

America certainly enjoys the 
right to select the members of the 
national household. Furthermore, 
blood- thirsty radicals are not seek- 
ing improvement under our stand- 
ard of morals, but rather to de- 
stroy. Nor is this a speculation, 
but a fact of which we have had 
ample proof throughout the war, 
proof which still is existent. 

Restrictive immigration should 
be adopted and without delay. Rad- 
icals may not be fire, but they are 
fuel. If we extend ‘hospitality to 
Bolshevists we may not burn, but 
well surely - have fire —Chicago 
Tribune. 
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PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 
Washington, May 20. 

That organized labor in the 
United States is practically unani- 
mous in support of Philippine inde- 
pendence was the statement made 
today by Crisanto Evangelista, la- 
bor representative of the Philip- 
pine Mission, which was empow- 
ered by the Philippine Legislature 
to work for independence. 

“I have had conferences with 
Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor," 
said Evangelista, “and Mr. Gom- 
pers assured me that organized la- 
bor in America is practically unani- 
mous for our independence, and 


that the organization of which he 
is the head would do all in its 
power to assist us. 

“I also talked with SET Mor- 
rison, secretary of the American 
Federation, and he gave me exactly 
the same assurance. 

“I conferred with many labor 
bodies in cities from San Francisco 
to New York, and not in a single 
instance did I run across a labor 
man who was not friendly to the 
idea of our immediate independ- 
ence." 

Mr. Evangelista, who is presi- 
dent of the Printers’ Union in the 
Philippines, said that labor organi- 


zations in the islands were affili- 


ated with the American Federation 
of Labor, and that as a: result of his 
visit here there would be closer co- 
operation than ever. 


“Anyone who ventures the opin- ΄ 


ion that Filipino people are not 
united on the subject of independ- 
ence is laboring under a mistaken 
idea," said Evangelista. Teall 
your attention to the cable dispatch 
from Manila to the effect that 121 
labor union officials in the Philip- 
pines have pledged themselves not 
to call any strike while the Philip- 
pine Mission is in the United 
States. 

“When I was selected by the 
labor organizations of the Philip- 
pines to represent labor on the 
Philippine Mission the different 
unions raised funds for my ex- 
penses. The shoemakers made for 
me specially a pair of shoes, the 
hatmakers a hat, the tailors a fine 
suit and the cigarmakers sent 
along a supply of cigars. The la- 
boring men were elated to know 
the mission was coming to the 
United States to lay before this 
country its request for independ- 
ence. They all wanted to do some- 
thing for the cause, even if it was 
only to have a hand in attiring 
their representative on the mis- 
sion. 


*Labor organizations 


in the 
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islands are working for the same 
principles that organized labor is 
eontending for in the United 
States. In some cases we have 
found it necessary to conduct 


_ Strikes, about 95 per cent. of which 


have been successful. In the past 
year, however, we adopted the sys- 
tem of voluntary mediation and ar- 
bitration, which has prevented 
many bitter conflicts between em- 
ployers and employes. Yet we 
have won many important in- 
creases in wages, and bettered 
somewhat the standard of living 
of the workers. The cigarmakers, 
as a result of trades unionism, 
have obtained a.wage increase of 
40 per cent., the printers from 50 
to 100 per cent., and there have 
been advances of from 30 to 40 per 
eent. in various other industries. 
Sanitation in the shops has been 
materially improved. 

*We in the Philippines are mak- 
ing more progress toward govern- 
ment operation of publie utilities 
than you are in the United States. 
Since Filipinos have been given a 
controlling part of the machinery 
of government we have taken over 
the steam railroads and made them 
pay a profit of 1,000,000 pesos a 
year more than under private own- 
ership. We have taken hold of the 
highways and have 7,000 miles of 


. the best maeadamized roads in the 


world: The Manila city govern- 
ment is about to take over the 
street railways and the gas and 
electric plants, while the territorial 
government is arranging for own- 
ership and control of the coal sup- 
ply and other necessities of life. 
We have made huge appropriations 


"to the end that every child in the 


islands may receive a good educa- 
tion, and are especially proud of 
our system of vocational training, 
which has been pronounced to be 
the best in the world. 

“We have a stable government 
in the islands, and we hope the 
American people will now see fit to 


give us independence without fur- 
ther delay.” 





DO LABOR UNIONS STAND 
FOR INEFFICIENCY ? 


“What I do not understand is 
why unions stand for inefficiency 
and protect the incompetent work- 
man." This remark is one of the 
traditional criticisms of unionism 
and has to have periodic attention. 

In the first place, trade unionism 
denies the assumption that lies 
back of the criticism. No union 
of clear-sighted leadership and re- 
sponsible constituency accepts the 
doctrine that unionism protects the 
inefficient workman from discharge 
or seeks to secure him a wage out 
of proportion to his desert. It may 
well be that there are union offi- 
cials who are so short-sighted as to 
seek to protect the inefficient work- 
man and use the power of the or- 
ganization to force the reinstate- 
ment of a man who has properly 
been discharged for poor workman- 
ship or misbehavior. Sensible 
unionists recognize that power 
used in this way is arbitrary, 
awakens a just resentment and is 
hurtful to the best and ultimate 
interests of the union. 

But there are also other angles 
to this question that are not so 
simple as the assumption of the 
erities or its denial by the union- 
ists. It must be remembered that 
when a trade is organized many of 
the employes are inefficieent meas- 
ured by good standards of work- 
manship. The laek of adequate 
iraining, the haphazard selection 
of men, erratie control and disci- 
pline by autocratic management of 
industry results in _ inefficiency 
among the workers. One of the 
curious experiences of union depu- 
ties and agents is to find how 
quickly after a labor agreement be- 
comes effective a man is discov- 
ered to be inefficient. A good deal 
of the responsibility for the ineffi- 
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cient workman goes back to a time 
prior to union organization of the 
works. It is natural for the organ- 
ization to resist the discharge of 
workmen for inefficiency when that 
inefficiency becomes abhorrent only 
after the union has secured an 
agreement. Can the union be 


‘asked to accept a higher standard 


than the employer himself accept- 
ed in the haleyon days when he 
was perfectly free to impose disci- 
pline on the workers? 

Moreover, where the closed shop 
is in effect the right of discharge 
is usually without limitation, so 
that the employer has still the ex- 
ercise of discipline within his own 
discretion. And where piece work 


is the practice, that in itself gives 


a definite impetus to quantity pro- 
duetion, though the quality natu- 
rally has still to be supervised. 

As to requiring the employer to 
pay the union scale to the less com- 
petent men, one must remember 
that the union scale in the thought 
and intention of the unionist rep- 


- resents a minimum wage. A union 


would have no objection, as a rule, 
if the employer paid the more com- 
petent men a higher rate than 
called for by the union scale. The 
union standard provides simply a 
rate below which wages shall not 
be paid, but it has no limit running 
in the other direction. 

These are à few of the factors 


. that complicate and modify the 


simple criticism of the casual ob- 
server of unionism.— Life and La- 
bor. 


WORLD-WIDE BILL OF RIGHTS 
-. FOR LABOR 


The Evening Mail says: 

“A response to the spirit of the 
time and an enabling clause to the 
new international law are found in 
the supplement to the peace treaty 
framed by the international com- 
mission on labor legislation, of 
which Samuel Gompers is chair- 


man, and adopted by the peace con- 
ference. | 

“It is a bill of rights for the man 
who labors that the conference has 
adopted. In its scope and signifi- 
cance it is not far different from 
the declaration of independence 
signed by the spokesmen of the 13 
eolonies. It is, in effect, an annex 
to that document. 

“The commission’s plea for the 
adoption of this labor bill of rights 
was passed in the last analysis 
upon labor’s instinct of self-preser- 
vation and upon its desire for the 
preservation of society upon its 
present foundations of reason and 
sanity. 

“There is nothing that savors of 
unreasonableness in its stipula- 
tions, or in any other clause in the 
proposed bill of rights for the vast 
mass of the peoples of all countries. 

“It is peculiarly fitting, too, that 
these pledges and declarations 
should be made a part of the treaty 
of peace. 

“This war has been fought and 
won primarily to liberate man—to 
liberate him from the horror and 
the menace of invasion; to vindi- 
cate his freedom, his sovereignty 
and the integrity of his home and 
his soul. 

“Tt would have been a grave act 
of omission if in the definition of 
the new and juster foundations of 
the new order of the world the 
rights of nine-tenths of its popula- 
tion—its workers—had found no 


affirmation. 


“The eight-hour law, the prohi- 
bition of child labor, à reasonable 
living wage—all these declarations 
are expressions of the new brother- 
hood of man, the new realization 
of the right of peoples to govern 
their own lives and to work out 
their own destinies. 


“Labor has a right to specific in- | 


elusion in this new brotherhood, 
this new guarantee of the freedom 
of self-determination and self-de- 
velopment. 
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“The world could not, in this un- 
precedented period of. righting of 
wrongs, have denied to its working 
people—the foundation of its power 
and its happiness—the guarantees 
to which they are plainly entitled.” 
—News Letter. 


JUSTICE-EDUCATION IS BEST 
BOMB REMEDY 


Justice and education are the 
best bomb remedies, summarizes 
A. F. of L. Seeretary Frank Morri- 
'son's comment on the attempt of a 
bomb thrower who was killed in an 
attempt to destroy the life ‘and 
wreek the home of United States 
Attorney General Palmer, in Wash- 
ington. 

In reply to a local newspaper's 
request for a comment on this out- 
rage Secretary Morrison said: 

“This attempted destruction of 
life and property should cause calm 
reflection, rather than hysteria, on 
the part of every American. 

“I ean. understand why the 
nihilist of Russia used bombs, but 
this method can have no place in 
American institutions. And when 
it is used it is our patriotic duty 
to inquire why. 

“For years the trade union move- 
ment has urged the restriction of 
immigration, but the workers were 
opposed by steamship companies, 
the steel trust and other employers 


of labor who stimulated immigra- . 


tion at the rate of 1,000,000 per- 
sons a year. 

“Many of these immigrants were 
herded in large cities or other in- 
dustrial centers. They were en- 
couraged to use their own language 
and to perpetuate traditions of 
their mother country. At election 
time, in innumerable instances, 
they were voted en bloc, and if they 
would organize a trade union, or 
suspend work to stop exploitation, 
they were enjoined, clubbed and 
jailed. This is an old story in West 
Virginia, Colorado, Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere. 


“What can Americanism mean to 
those people? They do not even 
understand our language. Te 
them Americanism means a petty 
boss and low wages. They know 
nothing of our theory of govern- 
ment. 

“This country is now reaping the 


result of its immigration policy— 


or lack of policy—during all these 
years. 

"Bomb throwing is always a 
challenge to organized society, and 
should be met in that spirit. But 
the question must be traced back 
to its root and treated aecordingly. 
Americanism must be more than a 
shibboleth. It must mean educa- 
tion, opportunity and social justice 
for all We must vitalize our 
declarations and our beliefs that in- 
deles has no place on American 
soil. 

"In this soil, bomb throwing will 
wither and die." 


—— ———— —— M ——Ó———M————— ——————O 


LABORERS AND THEIR HIRE 


In our most expensive New Eng- 
land city, a decade ago, drivers of 
wagons or carts which transported 
coal from its storage yards to the 
sidewalks of the dwellings where 
it was to be burned worked ten 
hours a day, with Saturday half- 
holidays from April to October. 
They received from $12 weekly for 
a driver of one horse to $14 week- 
ly for the driver of a three-horse 
truck. 

If the schedule of hours and 
wages which the drivers now pro- 
pose—and propose to enforce—for 
the eleven months beginning May 
1, 1919, goes into effect, drivers 
will receive from $24 to $30 for a 
week of substantially forty-four 
hours. That is, they: wil work 
eight hours a day except on Satur- 
days, when the day will end at 
noon, Ten holidays a year will be 
recognized on which the men will 
rest at full pay or will work at 
double pay, the same being true of 
Sundays. Overtime work in gen- 
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eral will be paid at the rate of time 
and a half. 

A coal driver of the highest class 
in Boston, then, will receive a sal- 
ary of $1,560 a year for working 
about as many hours a day as the 
average office worker, for less time 
than most teachers are required to 
give. Overtime might easily add to 
this the $140 necessary to bring it 
up to $1,700 a year. If we speak 
in terms of remuneration, we shall 
no longer speak of the man who 
drives the coal wagon with any- 
thing but respect. As for “coal 
heavers," their wages have ex- 
perienced a similar advance, and 
they get $24 a week instead of the 
$9 they received twenty years ago. 

Comparisons, with their damna- 
ble iteration, are still necessary. 
The man who, after 8 to 10 years 
of continuous study above the so- 
ealled common school grades, grad- 
uates from the university, may 
fortunately secure a position as in- 
structor in his college at $1,250 a 
year, this being on a new and 
“modern” schedule. If he is not 
satisfied with that remuneration 
he may take a-six weeks’ course in 
chauffeuring, and get a position at 
the wheel of a coal truck, which 
will pay him $1,500 and possibly 
$1,700 a year. Or, if he is an ideal- 
ist, he may study three years long- 
er, and receive as a minister of the 
Gospel a salary of $1,000 or $1,100 
a year.—Hartford Times. 


PRICES WILL NOT DROP 


That prices will not drop seems 
to be the prediction of authorities 
on all sides, as reported in the May 
bulletin of the federal reserve 
board. It says: 

“The business community has 
given up the thought that it may 
profitably await a further consid- 
erable reduction in prices and is 
now contenting itself with the de- 
velopment of trade along lines de- 
pendent upon at least the tempor- 





ary. maintenance of existing 
levels." The review also says that 
though prices of a few basic com- 
modities have fallen slightly these 
declines have not yet been effected 
in retail prices. "What is now hap- 
pening,” it adds, “seems to indi- 
cate that business will, after a pe- 
riod of initial readjustment in 
prices, proceed upon a level not far 
removed from that established 
during the war."—News Letter. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR STANDS FOR— 


The abolition of the contract sys- 
tem on publie work. 

The municipal ownership of pub- 
lic utilities. 

The abolition of the sweat-shop 
system. 

Sanitary inspection of factory, 
workshop, mine and home. 

Liability of employers for injury 
to body or loss of life. 

The nationalization of telegraph 
and telephone. 

The passage of anti-child labor 
laws in States where they do not 
exist and rigid defense of them 
where they have been enacted into 
law. 

Woman suffrage co-equal with 
man suftrage. 

Suitable and plentiful play 
grounds for children in all cities. 

The initiative and referendum 
and the imperative mandate and 
right of recall. 


Continued agitation for the pub- | 


lie bath system in all cities. 

Qualifications in permits to 
build, of all cities and towns that 
there shall be bathrooms and bath- 
room attachments in all houses or 
compartments used for habitation. 

We favor a system of finance 
whereby money shall be issued ex- 
clusively by the Government, with 
such regulations and restrictions 
as will protect it from manipula- 
tion by the banking interest for 
their own private gain. 
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We favor a system of United 
States Government postal savings 
banks. 

The above is a partial statement 
of the demands which organized 
labor, in the interest of the workers 
—aye, of all the people of our coun- 
try—makes upon modern society. 

Higher wages, shorter workday, 
better labor conditions, better 
homes, better and safer workshops, 
factories, mills and mines. In 8 
word, a better, higher and nobler 
life. 

Conscious of the justice, wisdom 
and nobility of our cause, the 
American Federation of Labor ap- 
peals to. ali men and women of 
labor to join with us in the great 
movement for its achievement. 


TYRANNY IN ALL FORMS ΟΡ- 
POSED BY WORKERS 

The trade union movement op- 
poses tyranny in all forms, de- 
clared President Gompers in re- 
sponding to the address of welcome 
by Governor Runyon of New 
Jersey, at the opening session of 
the A. F. of L. convention. 

“Now the war has been won and 
the day of reconstruction and read- 
justment is at hand," said the trade 
unionist. “A new concept of right 
has been reached and the world has 
. gone through a great change. 

* Employers too have come to see 
the light of the new concept of 
right, and they are accepting the 
new order of things; that is, most 
of them have. There are others, 
who, like the bourbons of old, never 
forget anything because they never 
learned anything. 

*Men and women have given 
their blood for principles and 
ideals, not only for the period of 
the war, but for the period of all 
time, in making sacrifices. It was 
not their intention that the prin- 
ciples for which they contended 
should be lost sight of when the 
war was won. ‘They sacrificed 
themselves by giving their blood, 


and now they are determined that 
tyranny, whether it be in political 
or industrial life, shall be no more. 
The day for that has passed. 

“Let me tell you this: If any 
employer believes that industrial 
autocracy is going to prevail in 
America he is counting without his 
host. 

“The principles for which labor 
has fought since the beginning 
must come to full fruition. Weare 
making no unjust demands. 

“Workers give to society a serv- 
ice without which civilization itself 
would fall. We intend to make this 
country worthy of the civilization 
of our times and to future histor- 
ians the story of the labor move- 
ment.in the United States will 
prove the greatest source of infor- 
mation and inspiration as to num- 
bers, powers and influence.” — 
News Letter. 





STANDARD OIL'S OLD GAME 


In the current issue of the In- 
ternational Oil Worker is an arti- 
cle by General Organizer Jacobs 
which shows that Standard Oil is 
up to its old tricks in the rich oil 
fields of northern Louisiana which 
is operated by independent com- 
panies. Standard Oil refuses to 
handle the oil of these concerns 
through its pipe lines and the inde- 
pendents are being pushed out of 
business. An effort is being made 
to call a special session of the legis- 
lature, but thousands of dollars is 
spent each week for full page ad- 
vertisements in the daily press to 
hoodwink the people. 

* At the beginning of 1919," says 
Organizer Jacobs, “there were 
nearly 400 rotary rigs running in 
this district. Today there are very 
few. Production men have been 
laid off by the score in order to cut 
expenses. Men have left that field 
by the hundreds for other fields in 
Texas and Oklahoma in order to 
secure employment."— News Let- 
ter. 




















(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


The strike of the Milk Wagon Drivers of Chicago, which you read 
about a short time ago, ended happily after the men had been out but a 
few days, the membership of Local No. 753 obtaining all their requests. 
The papers of the country, especially the press of Chicago, severely criti- 
cised the action of the men, and of course it was impossible for the milk 
wagon drivers to get any statements in the press favorable to them. It is 
the same old story—the employers have money enough to buy space and 
the press is usually influenced by the rich man, in fact, the press is usually 
owned by the rich man. The truth of the matter, however, is this: that 
the milk wagon drivers did not call out their entire membership on strike. 
Their agreement which they faithfully lived to during the three years of 
the war expired on April 1, 1919. Scrupulously and conscientiously 
living to their agreement for the three-year period, at the expiration of 
same, they presented their agreement, but ‘could reach no understanding 
with their employers. Finally they decided to call the men employed by 
one of the concerns out on strike, which company had not been very 
friendly to them during the life of the agreement. In other words, there 
are always employers who simply live to the agreement, but who take 
advantage of the men on every opportunity by trimming if possible, and 
this is true of this one particular company in Chicago where the men 
were called out. There was no intention on the part of the union to call 
out all of the men, or cause suffering among children, or the sick or dis- 
abled in hospitals. To those who do not know, we desire to say that the 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, with a membership of 3,500 men, is one of 
the most humane and honest-acting labor organizations in the world. 
There is nothing they would detest more than an injustice to a sick 
person or to a child, but the employers having a thoroughly closed shop 
union among themselves, decided that when one of their members, that 
is, one of the employers’ men were called out, or got into trouble, all of 
the other members of the association would go to his assistance, and 
lock out all of their men, and that was what happened. We have reason 
to believe that had the employers not taken this stand, they might have 
got off much easier than they did. The action of the employers irritated 
the members of the organization to such an extent that they just put 
their backs against the wall and said, “Now, then, we will fight this to 
the end, and it will mean the survival of the strongest or the fittest." If, 
when the drivers called out their men against this one certain employer, 
if, at that time, the Employers’ Association got in touch with the proper 
officers of the local union, there is no doubt but what the matter could 
have been adjusted, or perhaps the drivers might have accepted a com- 
promise— we do not know, but the action of the Association in locking 
out nearly 3,000 men drove to the surface every drop of fighting blood 
in the membership; this in addition to the employers placarding the men 
as being ungrateful; of being unmindful of the welfare of the public; as 
being cruel to the children and the sick. Chicago suffered, and it is safe 
to say that it was the fault of the employers, much as we would like to 
give them the benefit of the doubt. We believe that the Association that 
decides, because a few men are called out on strike, to lock out all of the 
men employed in that industry, is playing with fire and are bringing 
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about a condition in American life that should be stamped out. It is 
another form of general strike brought on by the employers. A lockout 
on the part of.any employer is uncalled for. It is easier to adjust the 
difference of a few hundred men than of several thousand. A small 
fire is more easily extinguished than a large fire. The employers in the 
milk industry in Chicago believed they were playing a pretty clever game 
by making two million people suffer for the want of milk, but the drivers 
were wise as to the entire proceeding. There was another little fly in 
the ointment, which the publie did not know about. The milk dealers of 
Chicago dec ided to*reduce the price of milk from 14c to 13c—they are 
possessed of a very phi danthropi C nature—and this reduction was. to 
operate during the so-called “grass season", but the drivers knew that 
this reduction was to be put into operation just about the time their 
wage scale e3 xpired and that just as soon às the wage scale was signed, 
the "grass season" would have passed over, and the price of milk would 
go up to the regular 146. The employers thought that by reducing the 
milk to 19 cents à quart during the grass season, the drivers of course 


. eould not expect to get any inerease in wages, or they should be satisfied 


atleast with a very slight increase. The men today in the employment 
of any large corporation or concern understand the business of that 
corporation just as well as the so-called owners or stockholders or man- 
agers. All these things mentioned above had a tendency to bring about 
a very bitter feeling for three or four days during the milk wagon 
driver's strike, but the strike, as already stated, ended happily and the 
agreement was signed up for another period of three years and every- 
thing is running along as heretofore. Let us hope that we will never 
again have a repetition of what happened in this case. 





There is no reason why the telegraph and telephone wires should be 
turned baek to private ownership, except that Mr. Burleson, as post- 
master-general desired to have them turned back, as they were under 
his management. They are part of the postal system and should be 
managed by the post office department, and could be managed success- 
fully if there was any kind of a sensible business man in charge. The 
government, under Mr. Burleson's management, found it impossible 
to successfully handle the wires, or, is there anything to the rumor that 
Mr. Burleson wilfully blundered in order to discourage government 
ownership? The labor movement has always stood for government 
ownership of public utilities. It may be because of that fact that Mr. 
Burleson was anxious to help, by his blundering defiance of the rights 
of men, to put back the telegram and telephone wires into private 
ownership. 





I witnessed the five hundred mile automobile race in Indianapolis 
on May 31st, during which four competent, able drivers lost their lives. 
It was a regular slaughter house. The track is owned by private owners 
who are millionaires and who make a lot of money out of the project. 
The newspapers of Indianapolis, which are very busy denouncing trade 
ünion officials, devoted a great deal of space commenting on this wonder- 


ful demonstration and were loud in their praise of the men who were 


suecessful in bringing to Indianapolis more than one hundred thousand 
people from all parts of the country to witness this wonderful slaughter. 
If one man should happen to be killed at a labor meeting or a publie 
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meeting called in the interest of labor, all of the newspapers of Indianap- 
olis and throughout the country would cry out in holy horror, but, be- 
cause millionaires in Indianapolis own the track and because the news- 
papers make a lot of money carrying advertisements of motor cars, they 
seem to think it is necessary in order to demonstrate the power of these 
motor cars to have three or four men wilfully slaughtered, unnecessarily 
‘murdered, so that business men may make more money. They cry out 
in holy horror against boxing of all description. They call it cruel and 
brutal when two young men get a bloody nose as a result of their physical 
training, but there is not one word said against the races, where 
thousands of seats cost $9.00 a piece. It is another instance of the in- 
consistency of the press. 


-------------------------------- [MM ———————9 ———— 


When an International organizer reaches your town to transact 
business for you, do not expect him to take the entire local union to a 
banquet. He is allowed $5.00 a day for expenses, and it is pretty hard 
for him to keep within that limit the way hotel and other expenses have 
gone up within the last two or three years. Usually two or three of the , 
officers hang around him and expect that he is a money king. Just take 
a hint from the writer, that it is not a part of his business to entertain 
the local officers when he visits a district, and neither do we want the 
local officers to entertain the organizer. The organizer is simply a work- 
ingman carrying on the work of the International Union, and must be 
considered as one of yourselves, with due consideration given the posi- 
tion he holds. Organizers are not walking ice cream parlors or money 
bags. 


The Jewel Tea Company has been fighting our membership in St. 
Louis and Detroit to such an extent that it was necessary for the Inter- 
national to call out the men working for this company in several other 
cities and our membership responded to the call of the International, 
especially in Chieago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Oakland, and several 
other places too numerous to mention. The men who are out in answer 
to the call of the International are being paid benefits by the Interna- 
tional since the first day of the strike, as are also the men who are on 
strike. "This is the first time in the history of the International where 
we had to request the locals in other cities to help a sister local and I am 
requested by the locals of St. Louis and Detroit, to extend their sincere 
appreciation to the other cities where the Jewel Tea Company drivers 
went out at the call of the International, and to assure those other cities 
that if at any time in the future they become involved in trouble that the 
men in St. Louis and Detroit will reciprocate if called upon to do so. 
This is the one instance in which the International Union helps. If it 
had not been for the call of the International to the men working for this 
company, undoubtedly they would have driven the locals in St. Louis and - 
Detroit out of existence. The hope of the company, under its new 
management, is to destroy unions within their employment. They, how- 
ever, are bound to fail, because the labor movement today cannot be 
driven out of existence, especially by a company that is entirely depend- 
ent upon the common people for the consumption of its products, because 
the millionaire does not buy tea and coffee off the wagons on the street. 
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It is a crime to call some publications now in existence, Labor papers. 
Some of them are merely grafting agencies for a few individuals who 
have charge of them. We have in mind a half dozen schemers who are 
running such publications. Sometimes they are successful in getting 
into the Central Body and they get the endorsement of that body for 
their scheming publications. They carry advertisements and sometimes 
threaten to destroy the business of the concern or firm that refuses to 
give them an advertisement. They claim they are the direct representa- 
tives of labor. It is true that there are a good many local labor papers 
that are run by sincere, honest men, but it is too bad that the business 
men in certain districts do not consult the real labor men in their 
locality before subscribing their money to one of those fellows who has 
a license to rob, and cheat, and disgrace labor. National and Interna- 
tional Unions and Central Bodies that have publications under their name 
and title are the real labor papers of the country. The real organiza- 
tions of labor should be too honorable, too big, too independent to solicit 
subscriptions in the form of advertisements from employers and cor- 
porations who in many instances are unfair to labor. 


The Bakery Wagon Drivers of Chicago have been out on strike in 
sympathy with the Bakers for the past three or four weeks, and we 
have just heard that they have settled up. The principal object of the 
strike on the part of the Bakers was to eliminate night work, and we 
understand, after several conferences, they agreed to eliminate that 
clause and continue night work by the employers granting them 206 an 
hour increase in wages for the hours worked during the night in the 
bakery shops. The International knew nothing about it until after the 
men were out, therefore, the International had nothing to do with the 
ease. Had the International Union been consulted, they would have 
advised against any such action, because the Bakery Workers have never 
gone out in sympathy with us, and have been opposing our organization 
continuously in the western district, going so far as taking in drivers 
as members of their organization. The Bakers’ fight was against Ward 
Brothers Company in Chicago, and although their men were out against 
them in Chicago, their membership continued to work for them in Brook- 
lyn, Cambridge, Mass., and other cities where this Company is operat- 
ing large plants, and still they asked the drivers to go out with them in 
Chicago. Well, we think the drivers have learned a lesson. 

Although we have repeatedly warned our membership against sym- 
pathetic strikes, because we come in contact with every industry and 
are liable to be mixed up in some other union’s trouble all the time, we 
still have a few unions that pay no attention to us and think it a joke 
to go on strike, but when drivers who have been earning from $30.00 
to $50.00 a week lose their salary for three or four weeks, it teaches a 
lesson that leaves an indelible mark on the mind of the individual. If 
we are expected to help a sister union that is on strike, we should at least 
be consulted before the strike takes place. However, the battle is over, 
and let us hope that it will have a good effect on our membership, not only 
in Chicago, but in other places. 


We have had considerable trouble lately with the Jewel Tea Com- 
pany. This Company has gone into the hands of a new management 
and the new management is trying to make good along new lines, which 
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means principally a reduction of expenses in distribution. This means a 
strike at salaries—of course—striking them downward. The Jewel 
Tea Company has branches in 600 cities and towns in the United States. 
The drivers are organized in many cities, and where they are organized 
they are obtaining a substantial wage, but where unorganized, such as 
‘Boston, they are working for wages averaging $18.00 to $20.00 per week, 
while in Chicago, the drivers average about $30.00 a week. This Com- 
pany distributes its wares to the poor people, therefore, should not fight 
the trade union movement. Where you find these men unorganized in 
your city, make provisions to get them into an organization. We, in 
the International office, will help you in bringing about this result. It 
does not make any difference what the Company officials tell you about 
not making any money. If the price on coffee or tea goes up one cent 
a pound to them, the company raises it 5 cents a pound to the public, 
making a clear profit of 4 cents. We ask you now to make every effort 
to get their men into the union and if they refuse to come in bring the 
matter into the Central Labor Union of your city and have them de- 





nounced as non-union and let the working people purchase their tea and 


eoffee from other concerns. 


———— ———  — 


NO *SHORT.CUT" ROAD TO 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


There is no “easy” way to solve 
industrial and social problems, de- 
clared President Gompers, reply- 
ing to a Washington (D. C.) news- 
paper which has revived the plan 
to hold a national conference to 
meet in that city and discuss these 
questions. 

The newspaper asked President 
'" Gompers’ views on the proposal 
and the trade unionist replied: 

“A conference of the character 
indicated may be helpful in bring- 
ing men to a better realization of 
each other's point of view and the 
claims which the workers make up- 
on society as a more adqeuate re- 
ward for service performed. 

“If, however, there is in the proj- 
ect the thought that a ‘set of basic 
principles for guidance in solution 
of labor problems and assurance of 
industrial péace' can be adopted, it 
will utterly fail. There is no royal 
road to a final solution of the 'labor 
problem,’ nor can ‘industrial peace’ 
be secured by a set of resolutions. 

“I have endeavored to do my 
share to help solve the problems of 
the day and of the time, and to 
bring about as nearly an approach 


to industrial peace as perhaps any 


other man in our country, but to 
entertain the idea that the ‘labor 
problem’ can be solved or perman- 
ent ‘industrial peace’ attained is 
following a will-o’-the-wisp. 

“An intelligent, rational discon- 
tent for a better time and better 
conditions of life and work is the 
harbinger of progress and a better 
day. It is the ignorant, irrational 
unrest which must be understood 
and educated and brought within 
the common activities of all our 
people in order to open the path to 
our greater progress and our high- 
er civilization." 





REAL EDUCATION 


Education, if it be worth the 
name, is practical. Many a college 
graduate has found himself on the 
verge of starving to death, because 
he had not early learned the force 
of this truth. On the other hand, 
many whose advantages in life 
were apparently the most meager 
have steadily climbed upward, and 
ultimately reached the goal of their 
desires, by the means of the useful, 
common-sense knowledge circum- 
stances had enabled him to obtain. 
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FAVOR RE-EDUCATION FOR 
INJURED WORKERS 


After a four-years' investigation 
of serious permanent injuries to 
100 workers, the state industrial 
accident commission has issued a 
report showing the necessity for 
the re-education of workers who 
suffer these injuries. 

The report says the typical “‘gen- 
eral average" of these workers is 
37.8 years of age. He has had the 
equivalent of four and one-half 
years’ of common school education. 
He is intelligent, ambitious and 
capable of learning. He has two 
dependents, besides himself, who 
look to him for support. He has 
a permanent disability rating of 
34 3-4 per cent. or 139 compensa- 
tion weeks, during which he draws 
a compensation of $23.55 a week 
under the state compensation laws. 
He has lost one year from employ- 
ment. His present wage is $16.60 
a week, against $22, previous to 
his injury. He feels that his posi- 
tion is uncertain and that the haz- 
ard of employment for him increas- 
es daily. He owns an equity of 
$184 in a house. The period of his 
compensation will soon expire. He 
will then be dependent for support 
upon a wage of about 65 per cent. 
of that enjoyed by his fellow work- 
ers who have no injuries, and he 
will be burdened with increasing 
hazard of employment as the years 
go by. 

“The mills of our industries,” 
continues the report, “have ground 
off his arms, or hands, or legs, or 
feet, or put out his eyes. The so- 
lution is not a pension. He does 
not ask that. The offer of a pen- 
sion would be a moral crime. He 
asks simply a new industrial 
chance through industrial re-edu- 
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cation. "To this he is entitled by 
his industrial necessity. To this he 
is entitled by our industrial pros- 
perity, achieved, in part, at his ex- 
pense. To this he is entitled by the 
very humanity of the age."— 
News Letter. 


EMPLOYERS' UNIONS 


Employers’ unions are usually 
called associations. But an asso- 
ciation is a union when reduced to 
its simplest term. For the most 
part in the past employers’ organ- 
izations have been formed for 
other purposes than the handling 
of industrial-relations problems. 
Usually they are yet found to be 
functioning for some other pur- 
pose. To properly protect the em- 
ployer’s interest under joint con- 
trol of industry and to make more 
sure and smooth the workings of 
joint control the employers’ organ- 
izations will have to be in most in- 
stances radically re-organized. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States should appoint a 
commission to go into this matter. 
Organized as they are joint control 
for the employers would soon mean 
one-sided control with labor holding 
the gee line. The radical laborite 
will not admit it but labor in the 
United States is most efficiently 
organized. In its organization it 
has withstood the combined attacks 
of the unorganized worker, the or- 
ganized employer, organized press, 
organized radicalism, hostile offi- 


cials and courts — has indeed 
thrived on the thrusts and attacks 
of the combined enemy — has 


gained in members, in prestige, in 
job control—and politically. Or- 
ganized capital, as represented in 
industry, has, on the other hand, 
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lost ground. Where it used to have 
power, political and economic, it is 
now weak and getting weaker. 
Labor, in the mass, never goes 
back. Capital can’t back up much 
further. It had better go ahead. 
There is only one way—to go with 
labor.—Labor Opinion. 


STANDARD OF LIVING IS 
UNCERTAIN TERM 


The American standard of living 
is an uncertain term, as there are 
as many different standards as 
there are different incomes and 
families of different sizes, said Dr. 
Royal Meeker, commissioner Unit- 
ed States bureau of labor statistics, 
in an address in Atlantic City. 

The speaker declared that those 
receiving small incomes are finding 
it very difficult to subsist. The 
remedy suggested included eff- 
ciency in food distribution and 
buying, education of housekeepers 
and social legislation to provide for 
cheaper food, clothing, houses, 
medical treatment and insurance. 

Budgets collected by the bureau 
of labor statistics show that it re- 
quires from 50 to 60 cents per man 
per day to secure a well balanced 
diet sufficient in the number of 
calories. On this basis the average 
American family, consisting of 
husband, wife and three children 
below the age of 15 years, must 
spend, in order to be properly 
nourished, about $610 per annum 
for food, and this is approximately 
what is spent by those whose in- 
comes are $1,800 to $1,850. Thus 
it would appear that families re- 
ceiving less than $1,800 are under 
nourished. 


The speaker advocated legisla- 
tion requiring that the price of all 
food stuffs be expressed in terms of 
calories. People should recognize, 
he said, that the important consid- 
eration is not the price per pound 
or per quart, and that frequently 
the cheapest food per pound is the 


most expensive per unit of nour- 
ishment. 


— — ———————————————— ——— --------- 


DO WAGES PAY THE BILL? 


The Department of Labor has is- 
sued a statement containing the in- 
formation that it requires $2,500 
per year to keep the average family 
going at present prices. That 
means that the American standard 
of living cannot be maintained on 
less. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor understands exactly what 15 re- 
quired to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living and for that very rea- 
son it took the stand when the 
armistice was signed that there 
should be no reduction of wages. 

It is more than a probability that 


the average wage earner is not get-. 


ting $2,500 per year. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has de- 
clared that in many cases wages 
need to be raised. Labor knows 
what it is talking about, for it 
speaks for the men who have to 
fight the battle of making wages 
meet standard of living. 

Once more, wages must not go 
down! 

Will Mr. Barr and Mr. Blanton 
and Mr. Kirby kindly make note of 
the figures given out by the Depart- 
ment of Labor? 


When you have failed to con- 
vince the majority of your way of 
thinking, or when the other fellow 
doesn’t agree with you or where 
proven policies prevail over the un- 
tried theories, the vogue is to ac- 
euse the other parties with being 
dishonest, and start knocking. 





All wise employers should adapt 
themselves to changing social con- 
ditions and meet them manfully. 
Many are awakening to social con- 
sciousness. All that labor has ever 
tried to establish in its determined 
fight. for better conditions for 
those who toil is justice. 
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Let us once more remind you that the hot weather season is at hand 
and use all extra care towards the horse you are driving. .Be kind and 
considerate of him and realize that he is suffering from the heat as much 
as it is possible for an animal to suffer. Besides suffering from the in- 
tense heat, he has to work hard. Use every possible means to make his 
burden as light as you ean. Strange as it may seem, we hàve as many 
work-horses today as we ever had in the history of the country. Even 
if the automobile is here and hauls a large part of our merchandise, we 
have as many draft horses as ever before, and to those of oür member- 
ship who drive draft horses we again ask you to exercise every possible 
kindness and consideration towards them. 


Look for the report of the delegates to the convention of the Ameri: 
ean Federation of Labor in the next issue of the d ournal. You will find 
some interesting reading. | 

A strong combination is bound to.be shattered if there is division 
within the combination. Unless there is harmony in an organization it 
cannot survive. The strain today is greater than ever before. Watch 
your organization; attend its meetings, and endeavor by every means 
within your ος to promote harmony and good will. 


The member that does not insist on getting everything that the 
agreement calls for, is not living to the obligation he has taken in his 
union. It is true there are men who would ask for more than they are 
entitled to. They also are enemies of the organization. It is absolutely 
as necessary for you to be as just with the employer as you are with 
yourself. Insist on getting what is coming to you, but do not insist on 
getting anything more. Justice should govern your actions in that case 
as in all other cases. The individual who holds back at the end of the 
day in order to get an hour's overtime is an enemy of the union. We 
are trying to abolish overtime and that is the. reason we ask time and 
one-half, in order to discourage the employer asking us to work over- 


time. Therefore, the member that endeavors to create overtime is doing . 


the union an injustice and he is an injury to all. Those hold-baek fellows 
should not be protected by the union. | 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 15a pair 
Watch Charms . . £150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Altor Briggs 18. orbs in New York and New Jersey. He is 
finding plenty of work, plenty of Cen MM. and other things to 
straighten out. | 


Ρ 


Organizer Cashal had to go to Washington recently to appear in - 
the wage argument between the express wagon drivers and the Gov- 
| ernment. We understand that his mission was successful, although - 


T the Government is slow to act and it will be some > time before a final 
report IS) MAIO "ope (η 


at 


Your General President sailed from New York City on ihe steam- 


‘ship Mauritania for Southampton, England on July 11 to attend the. 


gh World: Labor ο... el ‘Amsterdam, Holland, 


| ΠΣ ΠΗ are very nah unsettled throughout the country, due 


to the fact that no matter how much we earn, we have to pay it all out : 


for Me une to eat. 


Our business as a trade unionist is just as ο ERN as. it ever 


was before. Do not forget that each one of you are vital parts in the © 


| machinery of our organization. Never get weary of trying to strengthen 
your union. Take a special pleasure in attending the meetings and 
helping along in the work of your local union. The union is all for you 
and you should help to make it perfect. 
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New Or- 


REPORT OF DELEGATES REP- 
RESENTING THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION AT THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR CONVENTION 


(Held in Atlantic City, N. J., Open- 
ing June 9, and ending June 23.) 


Brothers—We, the undersigned 
delegates, beg leave to submit the 
following report: 


President Gompers called the 
convention to order at 10 o'clock 
a. m., June 9th, and the following 
cablegram, sent by President Wil- 
son and forwarded to the conven- 
tion by J. P. Tumulty, Secretary to 
the President, was read before the 
convention: 


“The White House, Washington. 


“Paris (Rec'd 10:45 a. m., June 5, 
1919). 


*American Federation of Labor, 
Atlantie City, N. J.: 


*May I not send my warm greet- 
ings to the annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and express my deep gratification 
that the Internationa! conferences, 
which have grown out of the dis- 
cussions of peace, have led to a 
much fuller and more adequate 
comprehension of the questions of 
labor to which statesnien through- 
out the world must direct their 
most thoughtful attention? It has 
been a real happiness to me to be 
of a little service in these great 
matters. 




















“I cannot justly refrain, when 
sending this message, from expres- 
sing in very warm terms the ap- 
preciation felt by all who have been 
dealing with labor matters of the 
invaluable service rendered by Mr. 
Gompers. He has won universal 
eonfidence and has firmly estab- 
lished in International circles, as 
well as at home, the reputation of 
the American Federation of Labor 
for sane and helpful counsel. 

“Woodrow Wilson.” 


The message was enthusiastic- 
ally received by the delegates and 
was made a part of the records. 

Hon. Harry Bacharach, mayor of 
Atlantic City, welcomed the dele- 
gates, and Arthur A. Quinn, Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration of Labor, also welcomed the 
delegates. Mr. Gompers, in behalf 
of the convention, in splendid lan- 
guage, thanked the mayor and 
President Quinn for their addresses 
of welcome. 

The report of the Committee on 
Credentials was next taken up. 
There were 547 delegates seated, 
representing 100 International and 
National Unions, thirty-one State 


branches, 133 central bodies, seven- : 


ty-eight Federal labor unions and 
four fraternal delegates. 

President Gompers, under the 
constitution, then appointed sev- 
eral committees, and your dele- 
gates were placed on several of the 
. important committees. 

Owing to the fact that we had 
a great deal of trouble in our ΄Τη- 
ternational Union and a great 
many requests for strike endorse- 
ments coming in, and strike bene- 
fits being paid to several unions, 
Secretary-Treasurer Hughes, who 
is one of the regular delegates, 
thought it advisable to remain at 
headquarters for the first few days 
of the opening of the convention, 
but as time went on and the 
situation did not improve, it was 
decided that it was better for him 
to remain at headquarters and not 
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attend the convention, as the work 
of the convention could be attended 
to by the other delegates. 


Your delegates did not present 
any resolutions as we did not have 
any grievance with any other or- 
ganization. We were, however, 
prepared to present a resolution 
against the Structural Iron Work- 
ers because of the riggers, but we 
had a conference with the Inter- 
national officers and delegates of 
that International organization, 
and it is to be hoped that we can 
reach an understanding. The ques- 
tion arose over a situation in Bos- 
ton, where the Structural Iron 
Workers insisted on loading and 
unloading our wagons, calling 
themselves riggers. This, of course, 
we could not stand for, and their 
International officers gave us every 
assurance that should any such 
question arise in the future that 
the matter would be readily ad- 
justed and a settlement brought 
about. The main cause of the 
trouble was the unfair position 
taken by the business agent of the 
iron workers in that district. The 
representatives of Local Union No. 
25 of Boston were in attendance at 
the convention and took part in the 
discussions between the repre- 
sentatives of our International or- 
ganization and the representatives 
of the Structural Iron Workers. 

We had several members of our 
local unions delegates to the con- 
vention representing central bodies, 
viz., Brother Bob Fitchie of the 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, rep- 
resenting the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, Brother Wm. Neimeier 
of the Milk Wagon Drivers of 
Cincinnati, representing the Cin- 
cinnati central body, Brother Mike 
O’Donnell, member of the Truck 
Drivers’ Local No. 25 of Boston, 
representing the Boston Central 
Labor Union, Brother Alex Ma- 
guire of Local Union No. 112, 
Philadelphia, representing the Phil- 
adelphia central body, and several 
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others too numerous to mention. 
There was also in attendance at 


- the convention nearly all of the 


business agents of our local unions 
in New York City, the first batch 
attending the first week of the con- 
vention and the second batch the 
second week. They came simply 
for the purpose of education, the 
convention city not being very far 
from New York. It was indeed a 
pleasure for your delegates to meet 
those men, many of whom we 
never had an opportunity of meet- 
ing before. They gave us a great 
deal of information about condi- 
tions in New York, and our talk 
with them was of material benefit 
to us on our return home. From 
all reports and information trans- 
mitted, New York City is on the 
right road towards a eomplete and 
thorough organization founded on 
the principles of the International 
Union and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


The discussions on the floor of 
the convention were perhaps more 
interesting than any pervious year, 
especially the lengthy discussions 
on the League of Nations and the 
labor section of that document. The 
discussion took up the whole after- 
noon and at 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing, after roll-call had been taken, 
on motion of one of your delegates, 
it was found that by a vote of over 
2,600 to a little over 1,000 the docu- 
ment of the League of Nations and 
the labor section of it was approved 
by the convention. 


There were a great many inter- 
esting discussions on topics per- 
taining to labor and the war, all of 
which were listened to with great 
attention by your delegates. Advo- 
cates of the One Big Union and the 
General Strike came in for severe 
criticism by the convention. The 
committee on laws, of which Dele- 
gate Tobin was chairman, brought 
in an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, which was adopted by the 
convention, giving the Executive 


Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the power to revoke 
the charter of any central body 
that advocates or causes to be ad- 
vocated a sympathetic or general 
strike. 

The salaries of the President and 
Secretary were substantially in- 
creased. A resolution was also in- ~ 
troduced by Delegate John Hays of . 
the International Typographical — 
Union to increase the salary of the 
Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, but the Treasurer, 
who is your General President, 
fought the resolution and request- 
ed- that no action be taken on same 
by the convention, and after con- 
siderable discussion the convention 
acceded to his wishes. 


The salary of the organizers, 
and there are fifty-six full-paid 
organizers appointed by the feder- 
ation, was increased $1.00 per day, 
making their wages $8.00 a day 
and their hotel expenses were in- 
creased from $4.00 to $6.00 a day. 
The per capita tax of the federa- 
tion had to be inereased to meet 
this additional expense of the fed- 
eration. | 

There was no opposition to any 
of the officers with the exception 
of Vice-President Thomas A. Rick- 
ert, who was opposed by Delegate 
Sweeney, who is supposed to rep- 
resent the Socialist element in the 
convention. Vice-President Rickert 
received about 26,000 votes and 
Delegate Sweeney a little over 2,000 
votes. 

John Alpine, who for a number 
of years has been one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and who is also 
President of the International As- 
sociation of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters, refused, owing to certain 
conditions surrounding his own or- 
ganization, which he said he could 
not explain, to be a candidate for 
the office of Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor, so 
Matthew Woll of the Photo En- 
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gravers became the candidate. 
There was considerable talk during 
the days before the election that 
this place was to be contested, but 
when the hour of election arrived 
Matthew Woll was unanimously 
elected, all opposition having faded 
away. 

William Hutcheson, president of 
the Carpenters’ International 
Union, and John Hynes of the 
Sheet Metal Workers Union were 
elected as delegates to the British 
Trades Union Congress, which 
opens in England on Labor Day. 
Sam Gregg, president of the Stone 
Cutters’ Union, was elected as a 
delegate to the Canadian Trades 
Congress, which will be held in 
Toronto, Canada. 

The convention decided to leave 
the selection of the next convention 
city to the Executive Council, due 
to the fact that there are few cities 
cool enough the middle of June in 
which to hold a convention. This 
is a change from the usual course 
of the convention. The Executive 
Council will therefore select the 
city they find most suitable in 
which to hold the next convention. 
There are many reasons for mak- 
ing this change, the heat especially, 
and then the hotel proprietors raise 
hotel rates when they learn that 
the convention has to be held in a 
certain city, but when it is optional 
to move the convention from one 
city to another, we expect to get 
better rates all around. 

In summing up the whole situa- 
tion, the convention was a great 
suecess and those who believed in 
radical, extreme measures were 
considerably overcome by the con- 
servative element. The delibera- 
tions were educational and inter- 
esting. 

We, your delegates, want to as- 
sure you that we did all we could 
not only to educate ourselves, but 
also to protect the interest of our 
International Union, and we take 
this opportunity of assuring our 
membership that we appreciate 


very much the honor of being elect- 
ed delegates and that the conven- 
tion just elosed will forever remain 
a bright spot in our memory. 

We trust this report will be sat- 
isfactory and we want to assure 
our local unions that if there was 
any particular thing that happened 
at the convention on which you de- 
sire more information we,’ your 
delegates, will be glad to comply 
with your request and furnish 
same if you will write to the Gen- 
eral Office. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. E. Decker, 
William Neer, 
John M. Gillespie, 
Daniel J. Tobin, 
Delegates. 


A TIMELY WARNING 


Within the past several months 
the air has been full of demands 
for general and other collective 
strikes. Almost every demand 
made or reform proposed carries 
with it an appeal to the wage- 
earners to give up their employ- 
ment. Never have the workers 
been asked nor have they been 
given the opportunity to pass judg- 
ment on the issues proposed and 
in which they are urged to sacri- 
fice their savings and their means 
of livelihood. Apparently it is 
considered sufficient for. them to 
know that the appeal is clothed in 
terms of class consciousness and 
that it is for them to respond and 
not to ask why or wherefore. 


An examination of the situation 
makes it quite clear that these at- 
tempted disturbances are being en- 
gineered by the same element 
which endeavored to create unrest 
during the darkest periods of the 
war. The work of these war- 
time pacifists and peace-time revo- 
lutionists, if suecessful, would re- 
sult in endangering the efficiency 
of collective bargaining. 

In a number of instances where 
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definite agreements have been en- 
tered into by local trade unions 
and their employers, these dis- 
turbers have attempted of their 
own sweet will to cause a breach 
of these contracts. Here and there 
they have succeeded. In quite a 
number of other cases these dis- 
turbers have tried to use the labor 
movement and the strike weapon 
of the wage-earners, not as a 
means of improving the working 
conditions of the workers directly 
involved, but as an instrument to 
punish a peaceful community or to 
advance a particular branch of 
puerile idealism. Actions of this 
kind are clearly calculated to put 
the whole community on the side 
of the employers rather than that 
of the workers. Should this be 
allowed to become general in na- 
ture, such a policy could only re- 
sult in breaking up of the trade 
union movement and substituting 
in its place chaos, ruin and an- 
archy. : 

The demands of these destruct- 
ive radicals in and outside of in- 
dustry, if unchecked, will tend to 
bring the whole trade union move- 
ment into disrepute and contempt 
among those sections of the com- 
munity which hitherto have been 
very sympathetic toward the ef- 
forts of the labor movement to 
bring about fair conditions to the 
workers in all industries. It is in- 
deed the dawn of a better and 
brighter day to see the sensible 
and reasonable sections of the 
workers in their own trade union 
groups repudiating these union 
wreckers in and outside of their 
ranks and rallying around their 
properly accredited leaders, insist- 
ing that the guaranties of employ- 
ment to every member be respect- 
ed, that their union laws and poli- 
cies be fully observed, that trade 
union funds be adequately safe- 
guarded, and that contractual ob- 
ligations are not cast aside as mere 
“seraps of paper. 


The American trade union 
movement has never been as high 
in publie favor and influence as it 
is today. The American wage- 
earners can't afford to heed and 
respond to the advice, appeals and 
demands of these destructive doc- 
trinaries without and these union 
wreckers within. Wage-earners 
should not be asked to risk all that 
has been gained by years of strug- 
gle and sacrifice. We venture to 
assert that the common-sense and 
level-headed trade unionists will 
rise everywhere in protest and will 
not follow the lead of these no- 
toriety seekers, these  self-ac- 
claimed leaders of, a suffering com- 
munity, these advocates of ultra- 
revolutionary methods of pro- 
cedure, whose insidious propa- 
ganda and resort to destructive 
measures will prove the undoing 


. of this new class of labor exploit- 


ers. — The American Photo-En- 
graver. 


O. B. U. IDEA IS OLD, AUS- 
TRALIANS SAY 


The one big union idea is old, 
say officers of the powerful Aus- 
tralian Workers' Union in a mani- 
festo against the O. B. U., import- 
ed from the United States. 

The manifesto states that about 
eighty years ago this movement 
started in France and a crusade 
began on syndicalist lines. “It 
ran its course of madness, direct 
action and sabotage and died." 

“In our own time, in 1905, the I. 
W. W. was formed in America. 
Then followed the same madness, 
direct action, sabotage, dissension, 
disruption and destruction of the 
trade union movement." In trac- 
ing the policy of O. B. U. advo- 
cates. in the United States, the 
manifesto says: 

“A campaign of slander and 
abuse of union officials was con- 
tinuously kept going. It did not 
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seek to build, but to disrupt and 
destroy unions. Disastrous strikes 
and disorganizations followed. In 
their whole history only one tem- 
porary success of any note was 
gained. 

“Then the propagators of dis- 
trust and suspicion fell out among 
themselves and two organizations, 
each claiming to be the ‘simon 
pure’ I. W. W., were formed. 

“In Australia at the. present 
time there are two O. B. U.’s, the 
W. I. I. U. (Workers’ International 
Industrial Union) and the W. I. U. 
(Workers' Industrial Union) of 
Australia. 

* Already those two bodies are 
at cross purposes. Shall Ameri- 
ean history repeat itself here?" 

The manifesto treats in an ex- 
tensive manner the democratic 
formation of the legitimate Aus- 
tralian Workers’ Union, and con- 
cludes: 

“The Australian Workers’ 
Union’s constitution is sufficiently 
elastic to meet the needs and cir- 
cumstances of the numerous call- 
ings and industries embraced with- 
in its fold. The constitution is the 
gradual work of thirty years of 
experienced, practical toilers, and 
is molded to meet the needs of the 
members of the day. The consti- 
tution can be amended at will in 
any direction that circumstances 
demand and when experience dem- 
onstrates the value of the change. 

“We urge our members to apply 
their energies to further improve- 
ment of the constitution, build up 
and keep on building and avoid the 
pitfalls of the propagators of the 
policy of dissension, disruption and 
destruction."—News Letter. 


WHY ORGANIZE? 


Why bother organizing? 

It is a nuisance to have to organ- 
ize—isn’t it? 

It will cost a dollar or two a 
month. 


Does it pay to organize? 

Let your mind travel a bit. 

Could the war have been won 
without world-wide organization? 

Did not concerted action pay? 

Why did workingmen start or- 
ganizing generations ago? 

Well, it must have been because 
they thought it necessary. It must 
be that their working conditions 
were not entirely satisfactory. 
Have you ever studied the persecu- 
tion suffered by the pioneers of 
trade unionism for generations be- 
fore the right to organize was 
granted? Yet these noble workers, 
fired with the flame of liberty and 
determined to leave their children 
the heritage of better conditions 
than they had enjoyed, struggled 
valiantly on, met in secret hiding 
places, sometimes out on the moors 
or in caves, subjected to the hound- 
ing, harrassing, buffeting, impris- 
onment and worse on the part of 
the forces of oppression arrayed 
against them. But in spite of it 
all, bravely, unflinchingly, uncon- 
querably, did these great souls 
carry on, with no prospects of any 
immediate gain except in securing 
more advanced standards of free- 
dom and that they might be the 
harbingers of a brighter day for 
the succeeding generations, includ- 
ing ourselves. The history of the 
pioneers of trades unionism is not 
unlike the history of the early 
Christian. Both were movements 
among the poor, and both had to 
endure the oppression of the en- 
trenched interests and privileged 
classes. Both triumphed over op- 
pression and established their right 
to exist and be recognized as 
authoritative mediums of expres- 
sion for tremendous numbers on 
matters coming within their 
sphere. | 

Yes, through tremendous self- 
sacrifiees and extraordinary cour- 
age and spirit, our predecessors in 
the labor movement blazed the 
trail for us, showed us the light and. 
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handed us down far better condi- 
tions, a far greater measure of 
freedom than they were permitted 
to enjoy. It was practically a 
crime to belong to a trade union in 
their day. Their struggles and 
sacrifices make it easy for the 
workers today to organize. What 
would the pioneers of our move- 
ment say, could they come back 
from the grave today, and see 
workers too careless or too sel- 
fish to follow the noble lead 
set them by the valiant and 
sometimes martyred dead? Would 
they think we are worth the 
sacrifice made? Is it not up to us 
all to do our duty and join the labor 
movement, the only medium of pro- 
tection and advancement available 
to us? Labor is awakening. In- 
creased wages and shorter hours 
are all the result of the efforts of 
trade unionism. They never come 
as a gift. Do your part in a world 
of progress.—Quarry Workers. 


AMERICA WOULD GAIN BY 
STOPPING ALIENS 


The suspension of immigration 
to the United States for a period 
of fifteen to twenty years is fa- 
vored by William B. Colver, federal 
trade commissioner, who is quoted 
in a local newspaper. The official 
refers to the information con- 
tained in the draft of 9,000,000 
men, which shows, he declares, 
“that an appallingly large percent- 
age of this country’s manhood had 
not digested into American citi- 
zenship," and that a great many 
do not speak our language, nor 
write it, and that hundreds have 
not the slightest idea of the pur- 
poses and processes of the institu- 
tions upon which our democracy 
rests. 

“For years immigration has 
been stimulated to serve the pur- 
pose of industries which felt that 
they needed and must have a con- 
stant supply of rough, cheap labor. 
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No heed was given to the effect 
upon the public at large and upon 
the body of our citizenship of such 
stimulated immigration. 

“If immigration were absolute- 
ly suspended for fifteen or twenty 
years there would, inevitably, re- 
sult both hardship and benefit—I 
believe the benefit would vastly 
overweigh the hardship.' 

“The least regarded of our peo- 
ple—the common laborer— would 
benefit because his value would in- 
crease. His life, his health and 
his happiness would immediately 
become the concern of the enlight- 
ened selfishness of his employer. 
Every effort would be made to in- 
crease his efficiency, and, through 
the elimination of involuntary 
idleness, his wages would be 
greatly increased. His employ- 
ment and his scheme of living 
would have brought to it that ele- 
ment which is a fundamental of 
successful business enterprise, sta- 
bility. | 

“If all the workers of the coun- 
try could work steadily 300 days a 
year no shortage of labor would 
result from the shutting off of im- 
migration."—News Letter. 


WHAT IS THE LABOR MOVE- 
MENT? 


Unfortunately there are people 
who do not understand what trade 
unionism means. There are some 
who, every time they think of 
unionism, immediately think of an- 
archists and bolsheviki. They asso- 
ciate the two elements because they 
do not know the difference. And 
it is unfortunate, also, that there 
are employers in this country who 
encourage just such a belief on the 
part of the public. Such employ- 
ers are opposed to trade unions and 
they use this method in fighting or- 
ganized labor, in the hope that they 
may thus be able to create a preju- 
dice against trade unions in the 
minds of the people. 
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Organized labor does not mean 
anarchism or bolshevism.. There is 
as much difference between the two 
ideas as there is between day and 
night. Anarchism and bolshevism 
stand for darkness and disorder. 
Organized labor stands for sunlight 
and order. 

It is wholly unfair to organized 
labor to associate it with the ex- 
treme radicals who are causing the 
world turmoil today. 

In a recent article Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, said: 

*The American labor movement, 
as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor and our trade 
unions, is this: We believe in 
progress; we believe that all the 
fruits and results of the genius of 
the past ages and today do not be- 
long to any partieular class, and 
that they belong in truth as a fair 
share, and opportunity for a fair 
share, to every man and woman 
who gives service to society and 
who aids civilization." 

Certainly, any person who reads 
this interpretation of the American 
labor movement cannot fail to un- 
derstand that it stands for some- 
thing constructive, while anarchy 
and bolshevism are destructive 
philosophies. 

The great trouble is that too few 
people even attempt to understand 
the American labor movement. 
There is too large an element that 
merely assume that trade unionism 
is something terrible which should 
be avoided as a scourge. There is 
much room for education among 
the people on that subject. But 
there is a class of employers that 
seek to pervert the real under- 
standing of the labor movement 
and make it appear that it is some- 
thing else than what it really is. 


SOCIAL CHANGES NEEDED 


- Special privilege and unfairness 
to. working people must go, de- 
clared Chief Justice Winslow of the 


Wisconsin State Supreme Court at 
a joint meeting of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota lawyers. 

“To deny that grave faults and 
abuses exist is to deny patent 
facts,” said the speaker. “To as- 
sert that no changes are necessary 
is stupid, no less than dangerous. 
Labor is aware of its power and 
confident of its right to a greater 
share in the returns of industry, as 
well as to a share in the manage- 
ment and a more certain tenure of 
employment; there is a very wide- 
spread conviction also that wealth 
must in the future make far great- 
er contributions to the publie ex- 
chequer than it has ever done in 
normal times before and there are 
other claims of unjust privilege in- 
sistently made which deserve the 
most serious consideration." 


It is estimated that one in every 
five persons in the District of Co- 
lumbia is now carrying a union 
eard. The four local unions of 
federal employes, who constitute 
the largest element in the popula- 
tion, number approximately 25,000 
members. The trades in Washing- 
ton, both in government and pri- 
vate employ, are and have been 
for years organized under the 
American Federation of Labor, 
the school teachers are now 80 per 
cent. organized and affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the school janitors and custodians 
have two unions and the railroad 
office workers are organized sev- 
eral thousand strong under the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks.— 
Typographical Journal. 


When we are inclined to be im- 
patient of the small-mindedness 
that sometimes crops up in the 
labor movement we should reflect 
that, after all, the fact is a compli- 
ment to the intensely human char- 
acter of the institution. — Ex- 
change.. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HEN you receive this issue of the Journal I will be on the other 
W side of the Atlantic. At the recent convention of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor, I was chosen, with Mr. Gompers, à 
delegate to attend the International Labor Conference, called to order 
in the city of Amsterdam, Holland on July 25, 1919. "The conference 
will last about two weeks. At this conference it is expected that the 
German and Austrian labor representatives will be present, Each 
country is entitled to ten labor delegates with ten votes. The conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
decided to send two representatives, each representative to have five 
votes in the congress. Undoubtedly this conference or congress will 
be of world importance. I can not say much about it at this time, but 
I expect that from the deliberations of this conference policies will be 
drafted and resolutions adopted affecting the working masses of the 
world. It is needless to say to our membership that I appreciate the 
honor conferred upon me and I realize that the recognition to our In- 
ternational Union is of great importance. I want to say also to our 
membership that I endeavored to refrain from going on this trip and 
only accepted the appointment on one condition—that my going would 
be approved by the General Executive Board of our International or- 
ganization—and when I submitted the matter to the Board for their 
consideration they instructed me unanimously to accept and attend the 
conference. At the time of my nomination I endeavored to select other 
men whom I believed would be just as competent as I am to serve the 
American labor movement in this world-conference, but as five mem- 
bers of the Executive Council had spent two months in Paris attend-. 
ing the high peace commission meetings, they felt it was my turn to go 
next and insisted that I accept, so, as stated above, I will be on the 
other side of the water when you read this article. I was somewhat 
reluctant about going as we have considerable trouble in our own or- 
ganization, but I believe the work of the organization can be handled 
and will be handled during my absence by Secretary Hughes and our 
staff of organizers and officers. I expect to be gone about six weeks as 
I intend to visit the battle grounds of France and Belgium and espe- 
cially shall I endeavor to go over the American front where our Ameri- 
can boys won such glorious victories and where our young men offered 
up their blood for the freedom of the world. I also expect to get as 
much information as I can pertaining to conditions surrounding the 
working masses in the countries in which I visit. I am sure my visit 
to the other side will be of material benefit to me and the information 
and education which I receive I will endeavor to use for the advance- 
ment of our membership when I return. Of course I am not the repre- 
sentative of our International Union. I am the representative of the 
American Federation of Latbor, but I can assure our membership that 
I will do everything in my power to fulfill the mission in which I am 
engaged to the best of my ability, and understanding its responsibility, 
I will endeavor to maintain the honor and dignity of the Americah 
Federation of Labor. 
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HE strike in the Jewel Tea Company plant is still on. - The work- 

ingmen in every city in the country where a Jewel Tea Company 

wagon is operating should realize that they are fighting our Inter- 
national Union, and it should be the duty of every labor union to bring 
the matter up in the meeting of their local and the Central body and 
help us to get this matter settled. This company is absolutely opposed 
to our union and they are the enemies of Labor. We are fighting a just 
cause; that is, to get a living wage for the men. This company recently 
went into the hands of a new set of owners—bankers in New York— 
and they are endeavoring to break down the conditions we have estab- 
lished. We were forced to call out our drivers working for this company 
in San Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati and other cities. They are now out on strike to help our members. 
in St. Louis and Detroit. What the outcome will be we do not know, 
but we do know that the International Union is financing this strike, as: 
we are bound to do, and whatever way it may end there is one thing 
certain, the company will lose, because they have lost thousands of cus- 
tomers that will never return to them. 

It is too bad that such a condition prevails, but it is principally the 
work of a new manager who, in conjunction with lawyers, are fleecing 
the company by filling them up with the doctrine, “You must overcome 


" this union now, or they will destroy the company—you must reduce the 


overhead expense of distribution.” These are the kind of things they 
have been saying to the new bankers in New York and they believe they 
can destroy the organization and maintain an establishment independ-. 
ent of a labor organization. But you, our membership, get busy and 
advertise them in'every city in the country where they are operating. 
Let it be known that they are fighting our union so that the working 
people from whom they get their business will refuse to patronize them. 
until they settle with their employes. 


If a local union goes out on strike in violation of its wage scale or 
written contract it deserves to be expelled from the International Union 
and the American labor movement. There is no excuse for violating 
written contracts. The honor of a local union should be protected and 
preserved by the membership. 


HE cost of living still maintains its high record and from the in-. 

formation I get from every section of the country there is very 

little hope of a drop on the necessaries of life in the very near 
future. It is discouraging to think that there is not any hope. It is 
impossible to say where this thing is going to end. Unrest and discon-. 
tent are bound to prevail as long as the cost of living maintains its pres-. 
ent high standard. They tell us that in a few years when the war-. 
stricken countries again become organized and get back to their indus-. 
trial pursuits, get their soil replanted and again producing foodstuff,. 
that perhaps our country will have an abundance of food and prices. 
will drop. This is but a faint hope handed out to us—something that. 
may happen in two or three years. We know that when prices go up. 
to avery high point they seldom come down. 

It is a joke to read about the packing house industry making only 
2 per cent. on each dollar invested. The government understands thor-. 
oughly that this is not true. The books and other records of the pack-- 
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ing house industry have been`so doctored that even the packers them- 
selves believe those false statements. The government is powerless to 
act, although it understands that there is as high as 10 cents a pound 
profit made on some of the products turned out by the packing houses. 
So why should the people blame the government? And what can the 
government do? Of course it is necessary that the packing house in- 
dustry continue and were the government to take over that industry 
they would have to use the machinery which is already established, and 
that machinery, controlled and owned by the packers, would be operated 
and worked against the government the same as the machinery of the 
railroads and telegraph systems have already worked. The government 
would be compelled to spend hundreds of millions of dollars to carry out 
the present system. Every one would try to fleece the government and 
inconvenience and discommode the public.. There is only one hope, and 
that is for the government to enact laws forbidding more than 5 or 6 
per cent. return on an honest valuation of the capital invested—not on 
watered stock, but on a real honest valuation of the-property, and any 
violation of the law where packers earn more than 5 or 6 per cent., or 
where they falsify records, should be punished by imprisonment. The 
writer believes that with a prison punishment hanging over the heads 
of the men who control the food products of the country, that they 
would not be so anxious to take a chance of violating the law. They 
do not care anything about fines. They do not care anything about the 
public or the misery and suffering they cause. All they care about is 
their own personal safety; their own liberty; their own personal com- 
fort and health. This condition will undoubtedly continue to prevail. 
Extreme measures will have to be taken unless those who control the 
foodstuff of the nation realize that there is danger of laws being enacted 
which will demand that they mend their ways. 





ONE WAY TO SOOTHE THE 
UNREST 


One way to immediately soothe 
the industrial unrest in this coun- 
try is to curb the rascally food 
profiteers. | 

Every informed person knows 
there is no scarcity of any kind of 
food in the United States and there 
has not been even since our entry 
into the war in April, 1917. The 
country groans under good things 
to eat, but this is in the hands of 
as unscrupulous,. cunning and 
greedy a band of outlaws as ever 
infested a country. 

The dehorning of these demons, 
who can starve a nation at will, is 
the simplest thing imaginable. 
There are enough laws on the 
statute books now to do the job if 
they were only enforced. If more 
scope is needed it can be found 


under the war emergency bill, 
which still is operative. 

A government that can raise and 
equip and transport an army of 
millions within a few months ought 
to be able to bind and gag the food 
profiteers. A government that can 
take over the railroads, telegraph 
lines, telephone and steamship 
lines, and take young men 
from their firesides and from 
peaceful industry and make sol- 
diers of them in times of war cer- 
tainly is able to save a people from 
the clutches of a gang of food 
barons for whom hanging from the 
yard-arm is too good. — Steam 
Shovel and Dredge. 





There comes a time in the life of 
every man when he must demon- 
strate the value of the stuff out of 
which he is made.—Ex. 





PORTLAND, MAINE 
D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I pre- 
sume some of the locals are plan- 
ning and naming committees for 
Labor Day, as Labor Day is fast 
approaching. We are quite inter- 
ested in baseball at present. We 
organized a baseball club and 
picked:out nine men to play. Then 
some of these men were replaced 
by others who played better. As 
the saying goes, “We put the steam 
roller in working order and set it 
in motion,” so we are still bolster- 
ing up our team, and it is surpris- 
ing to notice how the spirit has 
taken hold and how it has increased 
our membership. 

At a recent meeting the drivers 
of the ice teams and the truck driv- 
ers joined our local. One week 
after the furniture drivers held 
an informal meeting, and soon they 
are coming into the fold. We were 
the first local to have our baseball 
suits up-to-date. We have played 
sixteen games and lost four. We 
hold second place in the Union 
League of eight teams. A large 
wholesale and retail sporting goods 
house has placed a silver cup for 
the winners, and we are after it. 
Conversing with an old-timer re- 
cently, he said he had never heard 
of a union league in all his travels. 
We put a challenge in a Boston 
paper to any ball team to play us 
of any teamsters' union and have 
not heard à word as yet, so I guess 
we will hold the championship of 
the 118; of ο, H. 

ΞΟ, ye locals, look us over. The 
motto of our State is “Dingo.” We 
lead, others follow, is right. We 
are out for ball games, so to any 
managers of teams who may read 
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this aide, just give us a call and 
we will be Johnny on the job. 

So with best wishes to all mem- 
bers of the I. B. of T., Ο., S. & Η., 
I remain, 

Yours fraternaly, 
WALTER S. JOHNSON, 
Rec. Sec. Local No. 418. 


FREEDOM CURE FOR FREE- 
DONM'S ILLS 


There is only one cure for evils 
which newly acquired freedom pro- 
duces, and that cure is freedom. 
When a prisoner first leaves his 
cell he cannot bear the light of 
day; he is unable to discriminate 
colors or recognize faces. The 
remedy is to accustom him to the 
rays of the sun. 

The blaze of truth and liberty 
may at first dazzle and bewilder 
nations which have become half- 
blind in the house of bondage. But 
let them gaze on, and they will 
soon be able to bear it. In a few 
years men learn to reason. The 
extreme violence of opinions sub- 
sides. Hostile theories correct 
each other. The scattered ele- 
ments of truth cease to contend, 
and begin to coalesce. And at 
length a system of justice and or- 
der is educed out of the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are 
in the habit of laying it down as a 
self-evident proposition that no 
people ought to be free till they 
are fit to use their freedom. The 
maxim is worthy of the fool in the 
old story, who resolved not to go 
into the water till he had learned 
to swim. If men are to wait for 
liberty till they become wise and 
good in slavery, they may indeed 
wait forever.—Macaulay. 
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* BIG FIVE" PACKERS WILL 
DOMINATE FOOD 


In a report to the President the 
Federal Trade Commission gives 
warning that the “big five” pack- 
ers are headed toward the com- 
plete domination of the nation’s 
food supply, and of the by- 
products industries linked there- 
with. The “big five" are Swift, 
Armour, Wilson, Morris and Cud- 
ahy. 

*An approaching packer domi- 
nation of all important foods in 
this country and an international 
control of meat products with for- 
eign companies seems a certainty 
unless fundamental action is taken 
to prevent it," says the report, 
which declares that the history of 
the packers’ growth is interwoven 
with illegal combinations, rebates 
and undisclosed control of cor- 
porations. The packers control 
jointly or separately 762 com- 
panies, which produce or deal in 
some 775 commodities. These 
commodities not only include food 
products, but range from the 
leather industry to banjo strings, 
eurled hair, pepsin, fertilizer, soap 





and glue. 
A vast and intricate system of 
distribution includes control of 


private refrigerator cars and cold 
storage houses that permits of the 
handling on a large scale of poul- 
try, eggs, cheese, butter, rice, 
breakfast foods, canned’ vege- 
tables, soda fountain supplies and 
other lines. In some instances 
the packers are interested in com- 
panies contracting for the disposal 
of garbage in large cities. 

It is shown that the packers 
- have control of or interest in pub- 
lie utility corporations in Sioux 
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City, 1 Kansas s City, South St. Paul, 
Chicago, Fort Worth, Portland, 
Ore.; Hill City, Minn.: South St. 
Joseph, Mo., and South San Fran- 
cisco. 

Control of grain and elevator 
companies, tea importing compa- 
nies, fruit companies, cattle loan 
companies and stock yard compa- 
nies are other interests that at- 
tract these packers. 

The report offers no hope to 
those who would boycott the pack- 
ers by using meat substitutes, as 
it is shown that the packers are 
now invading that field. Swift is 
the largest single butter distrib- 
utor in the country and that cor- 
poration owns creameries in seven- 
teen states. The “big five” joint- 
ly handle half of the country’s 
poultry, eggs and cheese, and are 
entering the fish canning field. 
Armour is declared to be “the 
greatest rice merchant in the 
world."—News Letter. 


*BIG FIVE" FIX FOOD PRICES 


Federal Trade Commissioner 
William B. Colver, in addressing a 
meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ association, declared 
that the meat packers “will abso- 
lutely dictate to the people of this 
country what they shall eat and 
what they shall pay for it,” if pres- 
ent tendencies are not stopped. 

“You are told the federal trade 
commission carries a sword with 
which to smite American busi- 
ness,” he said. “I tell you that the 
federal commission carries a shield 
which it places over American busi- 
ness whenever a business concern 
appeals to it against unlawful in- 
terference and unfair competition. 
As a result of the investigation in- 
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to the operations of the beef com- 
panies and the reports it made to 
the government, it has brought 
down the bolts of the Jove of beef 
upon their heads. 

“I read one of Wilson & Co.'s ad- 
vertisements published a few days 
ago, which described for the delec- 
tation of the ‘dear folks’ an im- 
aginary dinner at which not only 
the steak and lard in the biscuits 
came from Wilson & Co., but so did 
the butter, the canned peaches, the 
olives, the catsup and the coffee. 
The salt and pepper may have come 
through the regular channels of 
food purveying. 

“Shall we, the people who have 
just poured out our blood and 
treasure in France to end the 
‘ruthless efficiency’ of the Hun, sit 
silent while the same commercial 
kultur comes to its perfect flower 
in this country?"— News Letter. 


WOMEN'S WAGES TOO LOW 


That “thousands of families in 
the United States are below the 
poverty line because their bread- 
winners happen to be women" is an 
interesting statement made by 
Miss Mary Van Kleeck, director of 
the women in industry, United 
States department of labor, at a 
eonference on reconstruction re- 
cently held in Washington. 

Emphasizing the need for a 
permanent women's bureau in the 
department, to be charged with 
the duty of making continuous and 
careful investigation of women's 
industrial problems, the speaker 
pointed out that millions of women 
in this country now “receive less 
than a living wage, millions are 


working too long hours for health : 


and efficiency, and many are work- 
ing under conditions which are un- 
wholesome and unsafe." She urged 
that the improvements in working 
standards which are now to be 
found in many of the well-managed 
plants be extended throughout in- 


dustry by means of governmental 
policy formulated by women. 
Legislative measures for the 
protection of women in industry 
scheduled for introduction during 
the present session of congress in- 
clude: Abolition of, child labor and 
a compulsory education of all chil- 
dren from 6 to 16 years of age; 
an 8-hour day and a 44-hour week, 
with a weekly day of rest; aboli- 
tion of night work for women and 


minors; the establishment of mini-. 


mum-wage commissions in every 
State with representation of em- 
ployers and employes and both men 
and women commissioners; equal 
pay for equal work and wages 
based on occupation and sex; right 
of workers to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively through their 
chosen representation, and other 
measures tending to alleviate con- 
ditions among working women and 
children.—Garment Worker. 


A better understanding of your 
neighbor may convince you that he 
is a. better man than you thought 
him to be. Cultivate a habit of 
agreeableness, even if it takes 
toleration.—Ex. 


TAKING ANOTHER GUESS 


Business men in this city are 
taking another guess on their atti- 
tude toward the lockout of 16,000 
Overland automobile employes who 
refused to lengthen their workday. 
When the lockout started the busi- 
ness men joined in the hue and cry 
against these unionists, but the 
lockout has been on for several 
weeks and bank deposits are 
shrinking and less commodities are 
being sold. Mr. Business Man is 
now beginning to inquire into “‘the 
facts of the case.” 

The strike has created an un- 
usual condition—a federal judge 
issuing an injunction in which 
picketing is “regulated” and the 
company ordered to operate its 
plant. The court—Federal Judge 
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Killets—has appointed a represent- 
ative to see that his order is 
obeyed. The court official is now in 
control of the plant, which 15 filled 
with school boys and strike break- 
ers. Toledo trade unionists are 
assessing themselves 50 cents a 
week to aid the locked out, 1,000 of 
whom are women. 


BURLESON IS BLAMED 


The New York World continues 
its attack on Postmaster-General 
Burleson and in a leading article 
this week on the “Incompetence of 
Burleson” says: 

“His handling of the telegraph 
and telephone wires and ocean ca- 
bles dealt a death blow to the cam- 
paign for government ownership. 
Poorer service, higher rates and 
the sinister suggestion, with at 
least the appearance of fact, that 
he allowed himself to be üsed by 
one group of cynieal manipulators 
to shuffle the cards to the disad- 
vantage of a business rival, were 
the total of his accomplishments 
as director of electrical communi- 
eation. His handling of the labor 
problems incident to these serv- 
ices brought about strikes and 
threats of more extensive strikes." 

The World prints a Washington 
dispatch that the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has no intention of resigning 
and he has.been advised by his 
friends in Congress to “stick to his 
job and let his crities rave."— 
News Letter. 


TRY TO SHIFT THE BLAME 


Employers have failed to shift 
the blame for high prices of cigars 
on their striking cigarmakers, who 
show that their request for an in- 
creased wage will amount to less 
than 1/3 of 1 cent on each cigar. 
They say that the employers’ 
claim that ten-cent cigars would 
‘be increased to 15 cents is ridicu- 
lous, and show that the increased 


eost on a five-cent cigar would be 
less than 1/5 of 1 cent. 

"n 917," the strikers’. Say; 
"eigarmakers received $16 a thou- 
sand for making ten-cent cigars. 
The manufacturers’ wholesale 
price was $60 a thousand.  Cigar- 
makers received $10.50 a thousand 


for making five-cent cigars. The 
manufacturers’ wholesale price 
was $32 a thousand. At present 


we are receiving $19.80 a thousand 
for making ten-cent cigars. The 
manufacturers’ wholesale price is 
$90 a thousand, an increase of $30 
a thousand. 

“We are receiving $12.65 a thou- 
sand for making five-cent cigars, 
an increase of $2.15 a thousand. 
The manufacturers: wholesale . 
price is $52 a thousand, an increase 
of $20 a thousand. 

“Now, we ask, who is respon- 
sible for the high cost of cigars?” 


UNEMPLOYMENT BOARD 
URGED 


Secretary of Labor Wilson has 
appealed to congress to create a 
permanent public employment 
service. 

There was an appropriation of 
$272,000 in the deficiency bill to 
continue the United States employ- 
ment service, but this was stricken 
out by a parliamentary move by 
Congressman Blanton of Texas and 
now the service must curtail its 
activities and possibly be forced to 
disband temporarily. 

In his letter Secretary Wilson 
says. that the placing of workers 
should not be left solely to private 
fee-charging agencies. 

“Inasmuch as the interests of the 
private fee-charging agencies are 
fostered by constant shifting of 
workers from one employment to 
another,” he says, “they are under 
constant temptation to which, un- 
fortunately, they sometimes yield, 
to encourage restlessness among 
laborers and thus to increase the 
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evils and economic loss which in- 
here in a large labor turnover."— 
News Letter. 


“AFEL” IS LAUNCHED 


The “Afel,” the thirty-ninth boat 
constructed at the Hog Island ship- 
yards, Philadelphia, was launched 
under unusual circumstances. The 
boat was named after the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor “because 
of the able support given the gov- 
ernment by union labor in the 
world war.” The name of the boat 
is the cable code address of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

International Secretary - Treas- 
urer Sara A. Conboy of the United 
Textile Workers of America acted 
as sponsor for the boat and the 
launching was in charge of a com- 
mittee of organized ship builders. 
President Gompers was the princi- 
pal speaker. 

“This is an epoch-making day 
ΤΟΥ me, and why should it not be," 
said the A. F. of L. executive. “I 
well remember the day when I and 
what I stood for were despised and 
hated by every one who possessed 
one dollar more than the laboring 
people, who had organized. 

“And today this wonderful ship 
carrying our name, the name of 
our organization, starts on its 
career. It will carry that name to 
all the peoples of the earth, and 
with it the ship will carry our 
hopes of a new day and a new civ- 
ilization. 

“What does this change ean? 
It means that the employers have 
come to understand that co-opera- 
tion is the only solution of the mu- 
tual problem. I have not changed. 
We have not changed. We stand 
today for the same ideals and prin- 
ciples for which we stood when the 
American Federation of Labor was 
first formed. The change has come 
about in the hearts and minds of 


our opponents. And its result is 
the launching of this magnificent 
ship by a great corporation under 
the auspices of the government.” 


SET CHILD STANDARDS 


Minimum standards for the wel- 
fare of working children were 
drawn up in tentative form as a re- 
sult of a three-day conference on 
child welfare standards, held in 
Washington, D. C. These stand- 
ards will be further discussed at 
regional conferences to be held dur- 
ing the next three weeks in several 
cities ‘under the auspices of the 
Children’s Bureau: of the United 
States Department of Labor. 


Sixteen is set as the lowest age 
at which children can go to work 
in any occupation during the 
months when school is in session. 
Nine months' schooling, either part 
or full time, for children between 
seven. and eighteen years is pro- 
posed as the minimum educational 
standard. A child of sixteen can- 
not go to work unless he has com- 
pleted the eighth grade. Educa- 
tion beyond the eighth grade is to 
be provided for employed children 
between sixteen and eighteen years 
old by attendance at p or contin- 
uation schools. 

The work day of minors shall 
never be longer than eight hours 
and for children between sixteen 
and eighteen years shall þe less 
than the adults working day. 
Night work and employment in 
hazardous occupations shall be pro- 
hibited. 


When you have failed to con- 
vince the majority of your way of 
thinking, or when the other fellow 
doesn’t agree with you or where 
proven policies prevail over the un- 
tried theories, the vogue is to ac- 
euse the other parties with being 
dishonest, and start knocking.— 
Exchange. 
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. Jf you are not receiving the Journal, or you know of any member 
in good standing who is not receiving it, have your Secretary-Treasurer — 
send in your name and address to us, and we will send the Journal to 


. your home every month free of charge. When you get through read- 


ing the Journal hand it over to some one else, even if he is not a mem- 
ber of the organization. 


Secretary Hughes endeavored to straighten out the wage agree- 
ment of the iee wagon drivers of Peoria, and was somewhat successful 


jin. doing so by getting a $3.00 a week increase for the men. While 
in that city he met Brother Lyle McArthur. You will remember that 


Brother McArthur was for many years an organizer for the Interna- 
tional. He is in business for himself in Peoria and is doing well, but, 


. like a great many other individuals, he had to pay his share toward 

"the world war. We learn with sorrow that he lost his oldest boy who 

was in training at the naval station in Chieago, during the epidemic 
of influenza. It was undoubtedly a serious loss to him and we extend 
him our heartfelt sympathy. 


The express drivers are organizing very fast in every part of the 
country and coming into our organization. If they are not organized 


..in your district, get busy and help them organize. They belong in our 


organization and in no other. Any one that disputes this fact or does Ϊ 


not believe it, all they have to do is to. write to the office of President 


Gompers or Secretary Morrison of the American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Organizer Farrell is working throughout Ohio and reports that with 
the organizing of the Building Material Drivers of Cincinnati, the men 
that come under our jurisdiction in Cincinnati are one hundred per cent. 
organized and he has great hopes that before the snow flies it will be a 
hard matter to find a non-union teamster or chauffeur in Cincinnati. 


Organizer Casey has recently returned from the Northwest and is 
now back in San Francisco, where he was called to assist the officers of 
Local No. 85 in securing an increase for that union. Casey has a large 
territory to look after; in fact, the entire Pacific Coast district, and it is 
a hard matter for him to call on the different locals as often as he would 
like to call on them. 


Organizer Gillespie is working around the New England district and 
was successful recently in securing another increase in wages for Local 


Union No. 25, which was well received by the membership of that organ- 
ization. 


Organizer Ashton is at present in Philadelphia, organizing the Rail- 
way Express Drivers. He has been successful in getting a good-sized 
local union of these men. He also reports that it is only a question of a 
short time until every man working at this craft in Philadelphia will be 
a member of our organization. 
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LABOR DAY, 1919 


ABOR DAY, 1919, 
the organized 
workers pos- 
sess greater intel- 
ligence and confi- 
dence in them- 
selves than at any 
other period. The 

trade union movement was true to 

its historic mission in the great 
war that defeated a military au- 
tocracy, and it has not forgotten 
the plea, *Make the World Safe for 

Democracy," that so successfully 

united the people of our country in 

one purpose. 

The organized workers will con- 
tinue their efforts to make our 
country safe for democracy, 
though certain other elements of 
our citizenship have abandoned 
this plea in their desire for ma- 
terial gain, regardless of effects on 
the nation’s life. 

The workers’ determination is 
indicated in their demand that the 
purchasing power of their wages 
permit them to meet present living 
costs. The workers have not for- 
gotten praises showered on them 
during the war, and they now in- 
sist that living standards shall not 
be lowered. They point to Govern- 
ment statistics, which show that 
over $1.80 is now necessary to 
purchase goods that were priced at 
$1 before the war. 

The railroad solution offered by 
organized railroad shopmen and 
the railroad brotherhoods and sup- 
ported by the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor as a whole, and the 
declaration of the Policy. Commit- 
tee of the United Mine Workers of 
America for the nationalization of 
coal mines: under democratic man- 
agement are also indicative of the 
workers’ determination to make 
our country safe for democracy. 
Government reports show that 
there are 8,500,000 persons over 
ten years of age in this country 
who can not read nor write the 
English language. It seems un- 
necessary to urge that our educa- 
tional system be revised that this 
illiteracy menace to a government 
“of, by and for the people" be re- 
moved. 

Another policy that would make 
this country safe for democracy is 
organized labor's demand that im- 
migration be stopped until such 
time as those aliens who are now 
in this country can be assimilated. 
Sentiment must give way to the 
dictates of self-preservation when 
national needs and social aspira- 
tions. are. threatened by waves of 

immigration that are stimulated by 
. cheap labor employers. 

The proposed plan to “Ameri- 
eanize the alien" will not be suc- 
cessful while industry is con- 
ducted along autocratic lines. 

The attempt to solve this ques- 
tion by company “unions,” welfare 
work and beneficial features will 
not suffice. None of these contain 
the element of fundamental de- 
mocracy. 

The alien must be Americanized, 
but industries like the steel trust, 
that make the alien possible, must 
first be Americanized. These busi- 
ness men must be Americanized. 
The American spirit of freedom 
and equality can not be aroused in 
a worker who is denied the right 
of free speech or who has been dis- 
charged because he does a lawful 
thing—joins a trade union. 

On this fundamental the trade 
union movement stands. It is idle 
to talk of Americanizing the alien 


or of establishing democracy in in- 
dustry while an industrial oli- 
garchy ignores guarantees in the 
Declaration of Independence and 
the Federal Constitution. 

The trade union movement 
stands for the highest order of 
Americanism, and it believes that 
the first step in Americanizing the 
alien is to Americanize the job.— 
By Frank Morrison, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor. 


AS TO SCHOOL BOOKS 
RESOLUTION NO. 115 


"Washington, D. ο. Aug. 1, 1919. 


To the Secretaries of State Bodies 
and. City Central Labor Unions, 
and the Editors of Official Trade 
Journals and Labor Press: 


Dear Sirs and Brothers—The . 


Atlantic City convention of the 
American. Federation of Labor 
adopted a resolution introduced by 


the delegates from the Printing 


Trades organizations as follows: 
“Whereas, The American -Book 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, man- 


ufactures a large number of school 
text-books, which are’ in general | 


use in the schools throughout the 
United States and Canada; and 

“Whereas, The social, economic 
and political advancement of the 
citizens of the country in general 
depends finally on the enlighten- 
ment that comes through the free 
schools, which are the very founda- 
tion and support of our free instr 
tutions; and 

“Whereas, The books COGOR 
which the children of the country, 


on whom its future solely rests, re- 


ceive their first instructions on 
which to build their character as 
men ánd women should. be of a 
quality beyond reproach in any re- 
gard; and 

"Whereas, Unremitting efforts 
have been made without success to 
bring about the unionizing of the 
various departments of the Amer- 
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ican Book Company’s Cincinnati 
plant, its management absolutely 
refusing to treat with the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, or 
the unions directly involved, but 
persisting in the practice of em- 
ploying only non-union labor as be- 
ing consistent with its policy of 
control of the text-book trade 
wherever it may, and thus bring- 
ing before the mind of the child at 
its. most impressionable time the 
product of unfair labor; therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, By the American 
Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled at Atlantic City, N. J., 
that we heartily condemn the pol- 
icy of the American Book Com- 


pany in its general attitude ζο-. 


wards organized labor and the 
unions of the crafts employed in 
the production of school text-books 
in particular; and be it further 


‘Resolved, That we urge upon 
all school authorities and purchas- 
ing agents for the public schools 
that they provide only such text- 
books and other material for the 
use of the school children of the 
country as are produced by union 
labor and under union conditions, 
to the end that the first inkling of 
general knowledge obtained by the 
children, and the first lessons they 
receive in the glorious history of a 
free people be not derived from 
sources tainted by the contamina- 
tion of scab labor, to the profit of 
those who refuse to recognize the 
fundamental principles of justice 
and fair dealing on which the labor 
movement of America rests; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we request the 
editors of the journals or other 


publications of national and inter- 


national unions, the American Fed- 
erationist, and the labor press in 
general to ‘give to this resolution 
or its substance the widest possible 
publicity; and that we urge upon 
the various state and city central 
bodies the necessity of giving the 


vitally important matter of school 
text-books a prominent place in 
their program.” i 

In thus bringing especially your 
attention to the action of the con- 
vention‘ as above quoted, at the 
same time I desire to urge that all 
parties at interest should take such 
steps as will conform to the above 
declaration. | 

FRANK MORRISON, 

Secretary American Federation 

of Labor. 


THE STRIKE—THE SCAB 


The strike today is a walking 
page in history. It's the legitimate 
weapon of the workingman in ex- 
erting a right to secure what just- 
ly belongs to him. A fair share of 
the joint product of labor and cap- 
ital. 

Now, to be useful and effective, 
it must be used wisely, and by the 
direetion of those qualified to de- 
termine when to begin and where 
to end. 
^A When all legitimate efforts to se- 
eure a fair understanding with the 
employer at the very beginning 
and after all other means to attain 
better ends have failed, then 
strike, and strike forcibly. When 
profits are soaring, when time is 
limited, when the demand for 
skilled labor is urgent and very im- 
portant, then, if all other efforts 
fail, strike. ιο 

The strike being legitimate, 
should and must be used in lawful 
manner. If its purpose is unlaw- 
ful, its intent and character is de- 
stroyed. 

The modern labor movement 
never eliminated the strike from 
its established creed, and never 
will surrender that feature as a 
lawful means of securing justice. 

The long monochrome of cos- 
tumes that decorate the rank and 
file in the labor movement of today 
in different hues hide the “snitch” 
and traitor in the brilliant indus- ` 
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trial march of the twentieth cen- 
tury trades unionist. How men 
could be so unspeakably brutal and 
ignorant of the duty that is theirs 
is one of the droll cantons of per- 
haps primitive instinct that for- 
gotten ancestry possessed when 
the half-famished cave man tore 
raw flesh with tusk and claw to 
satisfy hunger. 

Thus today do we find the twen- 
tieth century man complaining 
that urgent necessity compels the 
cold-blooded indifference towards 
the activities of his fellowman en- 
deavoring to enlarge the scope of 
beneficent activities in the modern 
labor movement, and barring the 
way to concerted action. 

Men cannot nor will not endure 
as in the past. A change is upon 
us, and the method of action of or- 
ganized labor today is greatly 
changed. The sacredness of the 
rights of organized labor cannot 
be pleaded to, to either cover up 
unlawful acts or sustain the atroci- 
ties or furnish room for the higher 
agents of industrial autocrats that 
practice deception and hypocrisy 
on the brainless thugs that forfeit 
their right and privileges for good- 
will and a paltry fee. 

If we are to observe democracy 
or recognize a democratic rule, the 
strike used in legitimate fashion is 
as legal as the pronouncement of 
any legislative body fixing laws to 
govern industrial pursuits. 

It is perfectly lawful to induce a 
man or body of men to de a legal 
act to attain a legal end to secure 
better wages and conditions, hours 
of toil, welfare and uplift. 

Where each group may exercise 
its right of labor or of contract to 
protect its own interest within its 
own environment, the activities of 
that body or group may comprise 
every energy or method, if legal, 
to attain its end, and where the op- 
portunity for self-betterment ap- 
pears it is the duty of organized 


labor in particular to even resort to 
political action to win. 

The workingman today must not 
relinquish the power to strike, but 
must use care and caution not to 
add illegal or unlawful entangle- 


ments which might prove distaste- 


ful to the publie and bring public 
sentiment down on them. 

Organized labor, with that sense 
of responsibility that rests upon 
it, cannot afford to be un-Ameri- 
can in any sense, but must over- 
reach itself in a degree and make 
a standing example of the pestifer- 
ous creature that taints the ranks 
and proves a traitor when the call 
is made. 

Such a spectacle in the ranks of 
organized labor (the justly styled 
scab) must be forever routed by 
the shrill acclamation of public 
seorn.—The Gleaner. 


TRADE UNION ACTIVITY 


The following concise enumera- 
tion of the scope of trade unionism 
has been so often quoted in the la- 
bor press that it appears to have 
lost its identity, or rather, the iden- 
tity of the man who wrote it. We 
reproduce it in this issue at the re- 
quest of one of our readers, adding 
that it admirably outlines many 
advantages, not usually recognized, 
which trade unionism affords: . 

There is no law limiting the 
scope of trade unions; neither is 
there any artificial barrier to 
check their usefulness, their 
growth and development. Their 
functions and beneficence are as 
broad as the universe, and as pro- 
tective as human ingenuity can de- 
vise. With growing intelligence 
and the elimination of narrow sel- 
fishness, the trade unions can ful- 
fill a mission overshadowing the 
best and noblest traits of human 
endeavor and character in the 
world’s progress. 

The scope of the trade unions is 
developing with the growth of or- 
ganization on a permanent basis; 
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the keystone to the arch of perma- 
nency are the protective and. be- 
nevolent features.. What we need 
is a wider scope, rising above petty 
selfishness. and the apprehension 
of timid minds. A more perfect 
organization: of labor on a trade 
union basis.is the most stupendous 
work of modern times; it has -no 
parallel.in history. Prejudice, ig- 
nóranee, selfishness and cowardice 
are some: οἵ the obstacles .in the 
path of progress; which have to be 
removed. . 

The -scope of a ας union, as 
constituted -at present, embraces 
many: valuable features: 

- It is protective . on qization: cit 
raises wages and prevents reduc- 
tions; it equalizes wages for equal 
work- performed; it endeavors. to 
secure a living to all. It estab- 
lishes a minimum wage for com- 
mon work; it restricts cut-throat 
and unfair competition. 

It is. an insurance policy. -The 
co-operative insurance in cases of 
death and total disability is su- 
perior and less costly than the rate 
charged by the ordinary insurance 
company, with a class of high-sal- 
aried officials and agents, absorb- 
ing excessive premiums..- It is 
mutual, safe and economical. 

It is a savings bank. The trade 
union enables the worker with lim- 
ited means, and not overburdened 
with thrift and the habit of saving 
for a rainy day, to deposit weekly 
small sums of money in the shape 
of dues and assessments, which are 
returned to him when most needed 
—when sick, out of work, travel- 
The deposits being scat- 
tered over a large territory, make 
them absolutely safe; the amount 
lost by the failure of a few banks 
does not exceed a fraction of one 
per cent. The deposits draw in- 
terest for the benefit of all mem- 
bers. 

It is a legislative body. It plans, 
adopts and amends a constitution 
and local by-laws without any in- 
terference and advice from outside 


parties. .: Mistakes can be. rectified 
speedily whenever necessary. 
There is no conflict of interests to 
any appreciable extent; local. dif- 
ferences can be adjusted in the. in- 
terest- of. the. general . welfare, 
viewed from a broad. standpoint. 


-It is a direct legislation: league. 
The: initiative. and referendum, 
which are the cardinal features in 
the structure: of the. constitution, 
enables a small number of unions 
to propose amendments and substi- 
tutes. -+ They «are submitted to a 
referendum vote, with or-without 
any discussion, as the ease may: be, 
and approved. or. rejected. This 
form of legislation is: pom direct 
and effective.- 


It isa school: of economies. -The 
Manchester school of political econ- 
omy, from. Adam Smith to the 
present day; has evolved a school 
of doctrines and critics of -all 
shades and colors; it has evolved a 
system of speculative philosophy 
not based -on ‘concrete. cases and 
facts. Numerous books have been 
issued on the functions of capital, 
the value of labor, the rate of 
wages, and profits, the laws of sup- 
ply and demand, of exchange, 
finance, ete. The trade union has, 
in the attempt to improve the con- 
dition of the worker, exposed these 
economic fallacies. It is develop- 
ing a new school, which is pure and 
simple and based on facts and sci- 
entific investigation. 

It is a debating club. The busi- 
ness of the union, be it of a rou- 
tine character or of a more compli- 
cated nature, involving questions 
of vital import, requires discussion 
and deliberation. Points of order 
are raised which require careful 
decision; the motions ‘under debate 
are amended and substituted. Par- 
liamentary skill is brought into 
play; the natural abilities of the 
members as debaters and parlia- 
mentarians are developed by con- 
stant practice. The progress made 
in this direction in the course of 
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years is of vital influence in the af- 
fairs of the nation. . | 

It is a trial court. The rules of 
the union require, for the manage- 
ment of its affairs, the enforce- 
ment of discipline and obedience to 
the laws enacted by the majority. 
Punishment as a deterrent, in the 
\ shape of fines, suspensions and ex- 
pulsion from membership, form a 
part of the laws. The right of trial 
and defense is accorded to every 

member, with the privilege of ap- 
peal from one court to another, 
reaching a final decision in the 
highest court by a referendum 
vote of the members. 

It is an industrial democracy. 
The object of the trade union is 
primarily industrial. It aims to 
elevate the economic conditions 
which affect the welfare of the 
workers upon a higher standard of 
usefulness and  effieiency. The 
ideal is equity based on a full 
measure of justice, compatible 
with the general welfare. From 
- these- objects it cannot depart, 
without destroying the foundation 
upon which its structure is reared. 
—EÉxehange. - 


KNOTTY PROBLEM 


If. the ordinary citizen were 
asked on what basis should pri- 
vate owners of railroads be paid if 
the Government takes: control, he 
would reply: “Get a valuation of 
the roads and pay what the prop- 
erty is worth." 

_It is agreed that a valuation is 

the first move before anything 
tangible can be done, but when the 
method of valuation is inquired 
into controversy immediately 
starts. This is shown by Glenn E. 
Plumb, attorney for the railroad 
brotherhoods, in an article pub- 
lished in the bulletin of the A. F. 
of L. Railway Employes' Depart- 
ment. 

The brotherhoods insist that 
railroad value can be determined 
only by ascertaining the amount 


of money the various roads have 
actually invested at the present 
time. Against this seemingly fair 
theory is the plan urged before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the Kansas City Southern rail- 
way. This plan, which is also 
urged by other large corporations, 
ignores the amount of: money in- 
vested, but is based on the earn- 
ing power of the corporation. The 
Kansas City Southern holds that 
since it earns 6 per cent. on $75,- 
000,000, that sum represents the 
present value of the property. 
Under this theory profits over a 
fixed interest charge are capital- 
ized and become a charge against 
the property. 

The Texas Midland railway has 
another theory of valuation. It 
contends that the value of its 
property must be measured by the 
cost of reproduction, at present 
cost of land, labor and material. 
This theory ignores earning power, 
prudence of. investment, rates, 
amount of traffic and actual net 
earnings. 

Another valuation system is 

"property investment accounts,” 
which is urged by railroad execu- 
tives and security holders, who de- 
mand that a 6 and 62 per cent. 
minimum be guaranteed all securi- 
ties. 
The “property investment ac- 
counts” of the railroads ἄο. not 
represent money contributed by 
the security holders to the cor- 
poration. It is merely a bookkeep- 
ing account, says Mr. Glenn. 

“This demand for value is in- 
tended to give a solid financial 
earning basis for all securities now 
outstanding," he says, “without 
any regard whatsoever to the con- 
sideration paid therefor, or the 
services to the publie which such 
securities actually represent.”— 
Granite Cutters. | 


Nothing is so local as not to be 
of some general benefit. 














(By Thos. L. Hughes) 


local unions for the endorsement of strikes and on investiga- 

tion we find many times that the local unions have signed agree- 
ments with their employers that have considerable time to run. +- When 
we find these conditions we absolutely refuse to endorse such requests. 
Let us make the position of the General Office clear on this subject. 
Wherever one of our local unions has signed an agreement with its em- 
ployers we expect it to live up to that agreement until its expiration and 
under no circumstances will we sanction the violation of such agree- 
ments. The General Secretary has had occasion within the past month 
to visit several cities and in more than one case has found local unions 
threatening to strike, and in several instances local unions had actually 
gone on strike in violation of their contracts. When local unions take 
such action it places an International officer in an embarrassing position, 
because when he arrives in a city and meets the employer the first ques- 
tions put to him are: “Have we an agreement with the union?" “Do 
you respect a contract, and if you do, why don’t you force your member- 
ship to live up to such contract?’ ‘What good is it to sign a contract 
with your organization anyway?" Such questions as these must be 
answered by your representative. Οἱ course, we have to maké many 
excuses for our people, which is not a very pleasant duty. We are satis- 
fied that where agreements have been signed for the past two years, with 
the continuous rise in the eost of living, that it becomes necessary for 
our men to ask for more wages in order to make both ends meet. We 
would suggest to our membership where such conditions exist that they 
appoint their regular committee; that they confer with their employers, 
placing the situation before them, and we are satisfied that a change can 
be made and a voluntary increase secured without violating their con- 
tracts. Hundreds of our unions have pursued this system and we have 
not found any instance where employers have refused to concede in- 
creases in wages to our men. We have in mind the Truck Drivers’ Union 
of Chicago, which has received over five increases since their contract 
was signed and there has been no trouble over it. The Newspaper 
Wagon Drivers of Chicago recently secured a voluntary increase from 
their employers, as did Local No. 25 of Boston. So we would suggest to 
our men not to be too hasty in running into strikes and other troubles 
while there is another way out of it. 


W: are receiving in the General Office daily many requests from 


ITHIN the past few months, while business conditions have been 
fairly good and our men have been employed, local unions- have 
taken it upon themselves to go on strike without the knowledge 
or endorsement of the general officers, and when questioned about the 
matter invariably tell us that the local union can win in a few days and 
that they do not want or expect any finacnial assistance from the Inter- 
national Union. In some cases the local unions are successful in two 
or three days, but in other.cases the men as a rule are on the street for 
several weeks. After the second week of the strike the men generally 
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become restless; the officers begin to find fault with the International 
because it cannot do anything in the way of financing the strike.. The 
laws of our organization are very plain, and we, as its general officers, 
are duty bound to refuse to påy strike benefits to any local union that 
involves itself in a strike without the approval of the General Executive 
Board. If the officers of a local union would read their constitution and 
abide by the same, trouble of this kind could be avoided. It is not a hard 


matter for a local union to secure the endorsement of a strike from the - 


General Executive Board. If they are demanding what is within reason 
the: General Executive Board is ready and willing to sanction a strike 
whenever it is necessary, and when a strike is sanetioned, it carries with 
it the backing of the International Union to the limit in every possible 
way. We have sufficient funds to take care of any strike that we may 
meet and all we ask is that our locals comply with the law and give us an 
opportunity of passing on the case before taking any action that will 
involve their: membership: in à cstrike. 


HE viriked is still on against the J nid Tea tees: It is now in 
T its seventeenth week. This company, from what we can learn, has 


seen fit to remove Mr. Mills, the new manager, who was responsible 3 


for the present trouble, from his job as general manager of the company. 
It is no wonder that such action has been taken: This man has lost for 
the Jewel Tea Company upward of a million dollars and there is no way 
they can ever make up this loss. Of course, the company gives out the 
story that they are not removing Mr. Mills because of his failure to 
defeat the Teamsters’ Union, but for other reasons, but you can judge 
for yourselves whether or not this statement is correct. It remains to 
be seen whether or not the new manager will change conditions relative 
to the management of this company, but the International Union intends 
to keep up the fight against the Jewel Tea Company until an honorable 
settlement can be reached. It is true they are running a few wagons in 
some of the cities where the strike is on, but they. are unable to sell any of 
their products. In fact, we have reliable information from certain cities 
that the scab drivers who are operating their vehicles average less than 
$3 a day in the way of sales. This, as you know, is not going to keep 
the Jewel Tea Company in finances, and it will be only a question of time 
until some one is brought to his senses. We are advising our mem- 
bership not to believe any of the stories that are being circulated by this 
company. They are telling the housewives, who are the purchasers of 
tea and coffee, that the strike has been settled and that everything is all 
right. Do not believe any such tales. The International, through its 
local unions, and through the columns of its magazine, will notify our 
membership whenever any settlement is reached. 


EPORTS to the General Secretary for the month of July show the 
largest membership that our International Union has ever had. 

We received per capita tax on 96,000 members, and from reports 

now coming in it looks as if the month of August will be still greater. 
This is indeed encouraging and shows the gradual increase in member- 
ship in our organization. And why not? Is there any International 
Union in this country that has done more for its membership in the 
way of increasing their wages and shortening their hours? We say— 
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No; and the men driving teams and automobiles are beginning to realize 
that their place is in our International Union. If it were possible for 
our organization to. have double the number of men working on the 
road as organizers, I am satisfied that within the next year or two we 
would have at least 150,000: members, but the per capita tax paid to 
the International office is so small that we are unable to place any more 
men on the road for this class of work. It is true that the International 
so far as its finances are concerned is in the best shape ever in its his- 
tory; but bear in mind that this. money, or practically all of it, is held 
in trust for the payment of strike benefits and for no other purpose. 
Understand, that 50 per cent. of our total revenue is placed in the 


. strike fund: The other 50 per cent. goes to pay our per capita tax to 


the American Federation of Labor, the many assessments that we are 
compelled to meet, and all the other running expenses of our general 
institution, and is not sufficient to permit our hiring any greater num- 
ber of organizers, which we believe is necessary to properly eare for 
the membership of our union. We are satisfied, however, that at our 
coming convention. provisions will be made whereby there will be a 
slight increase in per capita tax for this purpose, so that it will give 
the General Executive Board an opportunity of hiring enough men to 
organize every man that is. driving a team or automobile in this country. 


URING the month of August the General Secretary had occasion 
D to visit Cincinnati, and while there attended the meeting of our 
Local Union No..100, Truck Drivers, of that city. The meeting 

was held in one of the largest dance halls in Cincinnati and there were 
over twenty-one hundred men in attendance at that meeting—every one 
of them neat, clean and strictly sober, giving their full attention to 
matters that came before their organization. This local union was ask- 
ing for an increase in wages from their employers in view of the fact 
that their wage scale had expired. The wage scale committee made a 
report at this meeting and during the discussion that took place follow- 
ing the report it was an easy matter to see the vast improvement in 
these men during the short period they have been organized. When a 
recommendation was made by the committee and the motion put to a 
vote, those twenty-one hundred men rose to their feet as one man, and 
the action of accepting the report of the committee was unanimous. 
Shortly afterward a motion was made from the floor of the meeting 
that the dues of the local union should be increased sufficiently to take 
care of all of the needs of the local union, and the motion was adopted, 
increasing the dues of this local union to two dollars a month. And just 
to think of it, these men are only organized a short period of six years, 
and during that time passed through one of the most bitter fights ever 


had in the history of our International Union. This local union has 


had considerable trouble with its officers up to within a year or so, but 
are now being managed by as clean a set of officers as we have in our 
International Union, and if they will continue as such the prospects are 


surely bright for Local Union No. 100 of Cincinnati. 


President Tobin will have returned before the next issue of our 


Journal and no doubt will have something of real interest to say to our 
membership through the columns of our Magazine about his experience 
while in Europe. 
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About three years ago the Milk Wagon Drivers of St. Louis. were 
forced on strike by the dealers in that city, and after a most bitter fight, 
during which several members lost their lives, the strike was settled 
with the exception of one company. The Peveley Dairy Company, one 
of the largest dairies in St. Louis, refused absolutely to do business with 
our local and continued to run a non-union dairy for three years. Nev- 
ertheless Local Union No. 603 kept up a continuous fight against this 
concern and succeeded in organizing their men over and over again; 
. finally, within the past month, they organized every man in the place, 
called a strike and settled the next day with a union shop agreement, 
and from the statements made by the owners of this company there is 
no danger of Local No. 603 being involved in any controversy with the 
Peveley Dairy Company in the future. The officers and members of 
Local Union No. 603 are to be congratulated on the splendid fight they 





made and the settlement as reached between the local union and its 


employers. a, 


THE SEQUENCE OF HASTE 


Wellington once said that “‘error 
is ever the sequence of haste." Un- 
questionably this well-conceived 
truism by the famous British 
strategist is based upon his own 
experience in the whirlpool of life, 
in the heat of battle and through- 
out his entire illustrious career. 
Had he exercised undue haste 
when his numerieally inferior 
forces were arrayed against Napo- 
leon’s army at Waterloo by failing 
to avoid battle until the Prussians 
under Blucher came to the rescue, 
the historic battle of Waterloo 
would have been a signal victory 
instead of defeat for Bonaparte 
and Napoleon’s ambition to con- 
quer Europe might have been sat- 
isfied. 

Undue haste has done untold 
harm. Organized labor should 
have profited by history’s many 
tell-tale examples, and by its own 
experience long ago. The great, 
organized labor movement, no 
doubt, has made remarkable 
strides, particularly during the last 
generation, but still greater prog- 
ress could have been recorded with 
more caution and with less hap- 
hazard ventures that in most in- 
stances were the direct result of 
impetuous craving for the luscious 
fruit of achievement, as yet not 
ripe enough to be picked. 


The men and women in the or- 
ganized labor movement must 
shape their own destiny.  Pru- 
dence, foresight and a thorough 
knowledge of the steps to be taken 
to gain our ends are absolutely es- 
sential to progressive effort. No 
matter how well organized any un- 
dertaking may be, undue haste will 
cause its ignominious defeat. 

Capital has learned more .than 
one lesson from labor. On the 
other hand, labor has not as yet 
learned the. great lesson of pre- 
paredness from capital. In this 
respect ‘capital 15: expert and thus 
wins many undeserved victories, 
while labor, in its righteous en- 
deavor to earn a fair share of its 
produets, too frequently yields to 
impulse and consequently loses the 
battle it should have won. 

No matter how just our cause, 
we must be fully prepared to meet 
the superior odds that. capital is 
able to employ against us. We 
must first of all realize that our 
cause is just. Then we must be 
prepared. And above all, we can 
not afford to indulge in any ill- 
timed struggle which ultimately 
brings disaster, while, if fought at 
a more propitious time, would 
mean a victory for our cause.— 
Garment Worker. 





CORRESPONDE 


ον d S T 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Thomas L. Hughes, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and JBrother— Nine 
years ago last April Local 727 
called a strike on the Shaw Taxi- 
cab Company of this city. On the 
15th day of August, 1919, this con- 
cern will close its doors never to 
open again, due to the fight waged 
by organized labor against this 
scab outfit. 


As you probably. know, the Shaw 


. Company is the scab parent of the 


Yellow Scab Cab Company, and if 
organized labor can defeat the par- 
ent it surely can beat its offspring, 
which we will surely accomplish in 
the near future, and would have 
done so long ago if we were not 
handicapped by the assistance 


. given to this concern by supposed 


labor unions, such as the Lithog- 
raphers’ International Protective 
and Beneficial Association of the 
United States and Canada, who 
held their convention in this: city 
in July. 

They asked for bids for taxicabs 
from union firms to take their del- 
egates to a fish dinner out to Ham- 
mond, Ind., and after receiving the 
bids from the union companies 
they turned them down and hired 
fifty Yellow Scab Cabs because 
they were a few cents cheaper than 
the union cabs, but nevertheless 
Local 727 will continue to keep up 
the fight until we eliminate this 
scab outfit and thereby make it im- 
possible for so-called union men to 
scab the job on the Chauffeurs’ 
Union of Chicago. 

Inclosed please find copy of letter 
written to the International Secre- 
tary of the Lithographers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is self-explanatory, 


NSE 







and we request that it be published 
in our monthly Journal. 


Fraternally yours, 


A. F. NEARY, 
Secretary Auto Livery Chauf- 
feurs’ Union, Local No. 727. 


P. S.—The following is a copy of 
the letter sent by Local No. 727 to 
the Lithographers’ Union: 


(COPY) 


August 7, 1919. 

Mr. James M. O’Connor, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Lithographers’ Inter- 
national Protective and Benefi- 
cial Association of the United 
States and Canada, Langdon 
Building, 309 Broadway, New 
York, Ν. Y.: 


Dear Sir—I was instructed by 
this local union to write you pro- 
testing against the action of your 
organization while in convention 
in this city recently in patronizing 
one of the most contemptible scab 
concerns in the United States. 

I refer to the hiring of Yellow 
Scab Taxicabs to drive your dele- 
gates out to a fish dinner near 
Hammond, Ind. The spectacle of 
men calling themselves union men 
riding behind the worst scab God 
ever created was enough to make 
the union waitresses and bartend- 
ers who served your delegates sick 
at their stomachs. 

The Auto Livery Chauffeurs’ 
Union intends to give this matter 
the widest publicity, as we are 
about sick of having people hiding 
behind the cloak of organized la- 
bor seabbing the job on us. There 
is no excuse for your organization 
or any other set of union men pa- 
tronizing scab taxieabs while in 
Chicago, as all other concerns here 
excepting the Yellow Scab Cab 
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Company employ members of this 
local union... . 
Yours very truly, 
EN T. F. NEARY, 
Secretary Auto Livery Chauf- 
feurs’ Union, Local No. 727. 


R. R. ENGINEERS ARE ALERT 


Locomotive engineers are “edg- 
ing away”. from the railway men's 
welfare league, recently organized 
in the far West. 

‘We are justly suspicious of 
such a movement, which, on the 
face of it, proves to be merely a 
plan to disrupt the present labor 
organizations,” says the Locomo- 
tive Engineers’ Journal. “It pre- 
tends: too much to be reliable; it 
promises too much to ever make 
good; if that was reälly the inten- 
tion. And, anyway, why should 
we speculate on that possibility? 
We don’t have to play the other 
fellow’s game, whether it is a shell 
game or the launching of a new 
labor organization. 

: “It is our duty, and one most 
productive of good for us, to con- 
tinue along the paths where our 
trusted leaders have blazed the 
way and strive to learn a better 
way to play our own game, keeping 
clear of the railway men’s welfare 
league, the national good govern- 
ment league, the one big union 
plan. and others of their kind, 
which merely represent just so 
many pitfalls for organized labor 
as well as for unorganized labor." 
—News Letter. 


JUSTICE FOR SOLDIERS 


The President has vetoed the 
sundry civil appropriation bill, 
which carried three-quarters of a 
billion dollars, because of the fail- 
ure of Congress to provide in a fit- 
ting manner for the rehabilitation 
of men in the military service. 

Under the vocational rehabilita- 
tion bill of June, 1918, provision 


was made for disabled military 
men to secure at the, expense of 
the Government such training as 
they need to-overcome the handi- 
cap of injury. 

The President is entirely out of 
sympathy with the petty economy 
of Congress, which has refused to 
appropriate sufficient money to 
carry out the intent of the law. 

The President says it is a mat- 
ter of very grave concern that at 
the very moment these disabled 
men are coming in constantly in- 
creasing numbers to the Govern- 
ment to avail themselves of this 
general plan that the sundry civil 
appropriation will not. only retard 
the beneficial work of restoring 
these men, but will “nullify the 
whole purpose of the act and ren- 
der its administration practically 
impossible.”—News Letter. 


It is easy to tell the toiler 
How best to carry his pack, 
But no one can rate a burden's 
might | 
Until it has been on his back. 


LOW WAGES THE AIM 


The fear that is expressed by 
the employing interests that there 
is to be a serious scarcity of labor 
due to the fact that thousands of 
foreign workmen are leaving our 
shores and returning to their 
homes in Europe we believe is not 
well founded. 

It is quite likely that cheap labor 
may be scarce, but that there will 
be any serious dearth of labor that 
is well paid, we have our doubts. 

The exodus at the present time 
is not of a permanent nature. It 
is largely due to the fact that for 
the past four years the foreign 
workmen in this country have been 
separated almost entirely from 
their relatives and families. They 
are now returning to learn of their 
condition and to assist in the 
restoration of homes destroyed or 
impoverished. 


—————————— ee 
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This season of the year in nor- 
mal times witnesses the sailings 
homeward of thousands of our for- 
eign workers. That there is an un- 
usual exodus at this time is not 
surprising and there is no cause 
for uneasiness that our industries 
will suffer from scarcity of help. 


Certain industries at times may 
feel the effect of labor scarcity due 
to the failure of offering condi- 
tions to the workers that are at- 
tractive. One. thing the employ- 
ers must recognize, and that is 
that low wages are to be a thing of 
the past for some time to come, 
and it is doubtful if they ever again 


reach the low level that prevailed 


previous to the war. 


That the foreign workmen who 
are now leaving our shores will re- 
main permanently in Europe to a 
large extent is very doubtful. Hav- 
ing once enjoyed the many bless- 
ings of this country in the realiza- 
tion of its opportunities for social 
and economic advancement, they 
will be ill at ease to remain under 
conditions less favorable, and there 
is reason to believe that the thou- 
sands who are now traveling east- 
ward to other lands will, after a 
brief sojourn abroad, return to the 
land that offers to them the great- 
est advantages. 


The fact that there has been a 
large emigration of laborers from 
our country during the past six 
months has been a blessing. Their 
departure has somewhat relieved 
the unemployment situation. Their 
places have been filled by those who 
would not otherwise have been able 
to secure employment. The exodus 
has . undoubtedly been advantage- 
ous also in the advancement of 


wages. 


It is estimated that some 1,300,- 
000 foreigners have taken their 
leave. But it is stated on good au- 
thority that today this country 
contains plenty of labor to supply 
all the requirements of industry. 
The shops, mills and factories are 


not working to their capacity, and 
it will be some time before such 
will be the case, and American la- 
bor is in favor of putting up the 
bars against immigration until 
business and industry have again 
become stabilized, and it is mani- 
fest that there is an absolute de- 
mand for more workers. 

The cry against a scarcity of la- 
bor is not honest. It is inspired 
by those who want to see a surplus 
of labor so that they may be in the 
position to dictate to labor condi- 
tions of employment through many 
workers seeking for the one job.— 
Garment Worker. 


EFFECTS OF EPIDEMIC 


At a meeting of presidents of 
life insurance companies at New 
York one official stated that from 
a study of statistics he has reached 
a general impression that deaths 
resulting from the Spanish influ- 
enza epidemic in this country to- 
taled in the neighborhood of 
400,000. 

The avreage age at death of all 
cases submitted was 33 years. 
“This new form of influenza,” it 
was stated, “has been taking the 
young and vigorous—those whom 
we expected to undertake much of 
the world’s work. We may say 
that there is an average economic 
loss of about 25 years of active life 
in. the ease of each of the thou- 
sands of deaths from influenza. In 
the 1889-91 epidemic of influenza 
the old and feeble seemed most lia- 
ble to succumb. This condition 
does not seem to hold now, and mil- 
lions of the best years of life have 
been stolen by this scourge.” 


The employers of the country 
and their advisers must have due 
regard for this truth: No country, 
no institution, no industry, has 
ever become great, or can ever be- 
come great, if founded upon the 
poverty of the workers. 
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JUNIONS SPEAK FOR LABOR 


The claim of anti-unionists that 
the organized workers cannot 
speak for 30,000,000 unorganized 
workers is answered by the Wash- 
ington Herald, which declares that 
“unions represented labor when 
they had but five or four, or even 
1 per cent. organized.” 

“The policies they expressed 
with 100,000 members drew to 
them 2,900,000 more,” says this pa- 


per. “They could give no more, 


convincing proof of approval. Or- 
ganizing the 27,000,000 more 
would not change the policies. 
"The unions represented all la- 
bor in industrial struggles. That 
10 per cent. in a union, have thou- 
sands of times called, conducted 
and won strikes with the consent 
and loyal allegiance of the remain- 
ing 90 per cent. does not prove in- 
timidation, but that the unions 
voiced the aspirations of all. De- 
nouncing such a situation is simply 


. scolding facts. 


. “Reactionary employers and rad- 
ical demagogues agree that unions 
do not represent labor. The expe- 


rience of half a century proves - 


them wrong. What the unions 
think and do today, all labor thinks 
and does tomorrow." 


SPEED DEMONS, TAKE NOTICE 


The squirrel in his cage works 
hard, but does not get ahead. Dr. 
Samuel G. Dixon, recently de- 
ceased, who was for years the 
health commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania, called attention to the fact 
that much of the energy of modern 
man is unnecessary, wasteful and 
misapplied. He pictured the aver- 
age city dweller who, irrespective 
of age or season, rushed about as 


.. 


if his life depended on catching a 
particular trolley car or train. He 
will run across the street at the 
risk of cars and automobiles and 
save perhaps a few seconds, only 
to spend minutes in gazing into 
store windows. Dr. Dixon thought 
that this kind of rushing is mere- 
ly a habit and if it is developea 
tends toward loss of efficiency. A 
quiet and continued action usually 
secures more effective results and 
is better from the standpoint of 
health. The machinery of the body 
and the brain will work better and 
longer if it is not continually kept 
on high gear. “Success and prog- 
ress,’ wrote Dr. Dixon, “are not 
necessarily measured by rapidity 
of motion” and it is to illustrate 
this that he speaks of the squirrel 
and his revolving cage who is work- 
ing hard but does not get ahead. 


GOING AHEAD ON A GOOD 
ROAD . 


Humanity everywhere is think- 
ing and talking about going for- 
ward. 

Going backward or standing still 
isn’t in the mind of anybody. 

That is, it isn’t in the mind of 
anybody, except those who can 
make money out of getting other 
people to stand still or go back- 
ward. 

Working’ people are not thinking 
about those things. They are 
thinking about going forward. 

Working people have got to the 
point where they know it is pos- 
sible to get more out of life than 
most working people have been 
getting. 

They have got it in their heads 
that there must be a way to get 
more out of life. 
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And really it is a good idea— 
good for everybody. ` 

It is good for civilization, today 
and tomorrow and the next day. 

Many employers — those who 
think honestly—know all about 
this trend of thought and most of 
them sympathize with it. They 
do not think it impossible for 
working people to live better lives. 
At this point comes something 


. else to think about. 


There are two ways to go ahead. 
. One is to pick a road that winds 
up in a swamp or on the edge of a 
high cliff. 

The other is to pick a good, 
sound, well-made road that goes 
through to destination without any 


_places where you will get wrecked 


and smashed up. 

If you get wrecked you have to 
stop going ahead. At best you 
have to stop and fix the wreck. 
Most likely you are put out of the 
going entirely. That is bad. 

There are some who are so eager 
to go ahead that they are perfectly 
willing to start down a road that 


looks good at the outset, but that 


leads slam bang into a mud hole, 
and through that right straight off 
the edge of à high cliff. 

That road is the road of unrea- 
son, of: Bolshevism, of quick-fire 
revolutionary action. It is the 
road against the use of which the 
overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple stand in solid opposition. 

There is à minority that is will- 
ing to try that short cut to quick 
action. If they could have their 
way and get any appreciable por- 
tion of the labor movement. to start 
with them there would surely be a 
grand smash-up—-and no more 
progress ! 

There is the other road—a good, 
sensible kind of a road. It has 
some rough. spots, some places 
where the going is slow and pain- 
ful,but it keeps on going, and it 
leads to the destination. There 


^ from other causes. 


isn’t any impassable swamp and 
there isn’t any cliff. 

This road is charted according 
to the sound, constructive program 
of progress laid down by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. It is 
about the surest and soundest 


. thing in the industrial life of the 


world today. 

All working people who are 
thinking of going forward at this 
time ought to study seriously and 
earnestly this problem of roads. 

And all employers who are 
thoughtless enough to think prog- 
ress can be stopped by them ought 
to have a look likewise. 

The one sure thing is that 
progress is going to be had. 

The safe road of constructive 
progress along sane and possible 
lines will lead all humanity safely 


through a better and finer civiliza- 


tion. Let us all go ahead on a good 
road.—Labor Clarion. 


ABOUT WAR. CASUALTIES 


The recorded casualties suffered 
by Americans in all their wars, 
from the War of Independence up 
to the signing. of the armistice 
with Germany in the present war, 
have reached a total of about 
1,280,000 men, of whom approxi- 
mately 595,000. were killed, died of 
wounds or disease, or met death 
The remain- 
der represent the total recorded 
wounded in the various. wars in 
which the United States has en- 
gaged. 

The figures for the Revolution, 
as well as for more than one hun- 
dred little wars, which are esti- 
mated to total in killed, dead of 
wounds or disease, missing, wound- 
ed and casualties due to other 
causes, about 100,000, are not mat- 
ters of record. 

Adding to the probable Revolu- 
tionary casualties the recorded 
casualties, the total American eas- 
ualties in all the wars fought by 
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the United States is approximately 
1,500,000, of whom 700,000 lost 
their lives in battle or under condi- 
tions due to war. The estimated 
Confederate casualties are included 
in the above totals. | 

The average man, if asked how 
‘many wars, major as well as minor, 
the United States has engaged in 
since the winning of independence 
from Great Britain, would prob- 
ably answer “about ten or twelve." 
That would be very nearly correct 
so far as the big and middle-sized 
wars are taken into consideration. 

The total number, as officially re- 
corded in Washington, is “110 
wars, campaigns, expeditions, 
events," etc. 

The war in. which the heaviest 
casualties were suffered was, of 
course, that between the States, 
when the deaths from all causes on 
the’ two sides totaled about 515,- 
000. Of this total about 350,000 
were Union men and the rest Con- 
federates, who fell in battle or died 
from wounds or disease. 

In the great European war, 
among more than 2,000,000 Amer- 
icans who crossed the Atlantic to 


fight against Germany, the total 


deaths due to disease were less 
than 15,000, less than three-quar- 
ters of one per cent., as compared 
with the Civil War record of 8.6 
per cent. 

In the Historical Register of the 
Armies of the United States there 
is printed the official list of wars, 
expeditions, etc., in which the 
United States has engaged since 
1776, with a list of all the battles 
and skirmishes participated in by 
soldiers of the United States, and 
the total number of these battles, 
etc., exclusive of the European 
war. Their total is 8,600. Since 
the Register was printed we have 
fought three little wars and one 
great war. 

The first war in which there is 
a record of casualties—and it is 
believed to be only approximate— 
is the war with the Northwest In- 


dians, which started in September, 
1790, and ended in August, 1795. 
Between 6,000 and 7,000 troops en- 
gaged in this war on the American 
side, the recorded casualties being 
61 officers and 835 men killed or 
died of wounds and 35 officers and 
401 men wounded.—Granite Cut- 
ters. 


Roger W. Babson, head of Bab- 


son's Statistical Organization, U. . 


S. A., which furnishes reports to 
merchants, bankers and investors, 
recently sent out a “Barometer 
Letter," in which the lessons of the 
war are discussed. This letter 
raises the question, “Shall we all 
voluntarily give up something, or 
shall we all run the risk of losing 
everything?" The answer, Bab- 
son tells his business clientele, “de- 
pends upon whether or not we are 
willing to profit by the real lesson 
of the war. If we are willing to 
let the bulk of manual workers of 
this country peaceably retain the 
prestige and privileges which the 
war has given them—if we are will- 
ing to run the country in the inter- 
est of the producers of property 
rather than the inheritors of prop- 
erty, then we can head off disaster. 


If, however, the financial and busi- 


ness interests of the United States 
and allied nations attempt to re- 
turn to pre-war economic condi- 
tions, then there surely will follow 
an explosion." 


This injunction business is be- 
coming most unbearable. It ap- 
pears that it is not against the law 
to picket. It is only against the 
law if some judge can be prevailed 
on to issue an injunction. So this 
weapon of the workers is at the 
mercy of a few judges. 


Unless we inject a solution of 
kindness in our daily transactions 
with our fellowmen we can not ex- 
pect to influence a very good crop 
of humanity and fraternity. 
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Organizer Devring has been kept pretty busy for the last three 
months working in Iowa, Nebraska and Missouri, and is now in Detroit, 
and reports that the chances are great for a good local union of truck 
drivers in that city. We hope so, at least, because we have been working 
for ten years trying to organize the men working at this line of work in 
Detroit, but up to the present time have been unsuccessful. We hope 
that the men in Detroit are waking up to the fact that their place is in 
our union and that a strong organization will be formed in the near 
future. 





Organizer Cashal is working in Greater New York and he has his 
hands full. He recently organized the men working in the street clean- 
ing department, numbering over 1,500. He has the newly organized 
express drivers and several other unions of which he is practically the 
overseer. He is kept busy night and day and it is through his efforts 
that New York is now better organized than ever before. We now have 
more union teamsters and chauffeurs in New York than in any other 


city in the country and, as Cashal says, “ο are not half through yet." 


Auditor Briggs is now working on the Pacifie Coast and intends to 
audit all the books in California, Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana before 
he returns to his home. Let all secretaries take notice and have their 
books posted up to date and their receipts and bills jn proper order so 
there will be no unnecessary delay when the Auditor calli. There is no 
telling when he is liable to drop in on the secretary of the local union, so 
be prepared and have things in shape. 
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THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons i $4.5 $ .25 apiece 
Cuf Buttons’ . . . ./5 a pair 
Watch Charms . . 150 apiece 


| All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 





THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
` 222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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There is no reasonable excuse for the violation of an agreement. 
The honor of the trade union movement depends on the faithful adher- 
ence to the signature placed on an agreement. Keep your word of honor 
with your employers and they must respect you when the time comes to 
sign a new agreement. 


As soon as you sign an agreement with your employers, kindly drop 


a line to the International that has sanctioned your agreement and tell” 


us about it. We are anxious to know what success you are having. 
Write us when you are not having trouble—do not wait until .diffieulty 
surrounds you before you write Understand that International head- 
quarters are yours and that we are here working for the organization, 
and that the success of your union gives us encouragement to keep up 
the good work. We like to be written to sometimes by local unions that 
are not asking for something. 





It is the duty of every man to attend the meetings of his local union. 
There should be no deviation from this rule and men who do not attend 
their meetings should be penalized. The life of the organization de- 
pends on the interest taken in it by the members of the local. It breaks 
up the courage of the officers in charge of the union when there is noth- 
ing before them but empty seats. You are not doing your duty by 
remaining away simply because you are not compelled to go. : Brace up, 
therefore! Be a man and decide that you will attend your meetings in 
the future, and when you go to the meeting do not go with a grouch or 
a knock or to raise the “old Harry." Go there determined to educate 
yourself in the workings of your union and the labor movement in gen- 
eral Exchange ideas with your brother members and in that way you 
will be earrying out the true spirit of the obligation you have taken. 
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PRESIDENT’S TRIP ΤΟ EUROPE 


T is only natural, 
after being away 
from the organiza- 
tion for several 
weeks, that our 
membership would 
be anxious to learn 

of some of the ex- 
periences I had on my journey 
across the water to the countries 
that it was my privilege to visit. 


I was elected by the Executive 
Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as a delegate to at- 
tend the International Labor Con- 
gress to be held in Amsterdam, 
Holland, opening on July 26th. I 
accepted the election on condition 
that said election and my going 
across the water would be ap- 
proved by the members of our In- 
ternational Executive Board. In 
due time I sent the matter to the 
Board and the Board not only ap- 
proved of my accepting, but each 
member strongly recommended 
that I attend the conference. All 
this happened during the last days 
of June. 

The first boat on which I could 
sail was the Mauritania, sailing 
from New York on July 11th for 
Southampton, England, so I had 
very little time in which to get 
ready. The obtaining of passports 
from the government of this coun- 
try, to be presented to the repre- 
sentatives of the government of the 
other countries I wished to visit, 
meant a whole lot of work. There 
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is a great deal of detail and consid- 
erable red tape. I had to make a 
sworn statement (before witnesses 
testifying as to the truthfulness of 
said sworn statement) that I was 
going across the water for a certain 
purpose and for that purpose only, 
and in due time the passport divi- 
sion of the government in Wash- 
ington either approves or rejects 
the passport. In my case they ap- 
proved my passport. One of our 
people at the American Federation 
of Labor office in Washington was 
attending to this affair for me, as I 
could not leave Indianapolis, but 
with the influence of the American 
Federation of Labor in Washington 
the work of obtaining my passports 
was not of very serious conse- 
quence, and while there was some 
trouble and annoyance, it was noth- 
ing compared to what most individ- 
uals who have no friends or influ- 
ence in Washington experience in 
getting passports, and whose mis- 
sion is either for pleasure or per- 
sonal business. The fact that I was 
going as a delegate of labor to an 
International Labor Congress was 
of some material importance to the 
government, and after making the 
necessary inquiries as to my stand- 
ing in the labor movement; to my 
character as a man; to my beliefs 
and teachings and the principles 
for which I stood, the government 
proceeded to O. K. my passports. 
Of course, you understand, were I 
going over to attend a revolution- 
ary congress in Switzerland or Ire- 
land, or an extreme Socialist con- 
gress in Austria, that I would not 
get through, as the government 
feels there are enough disturbers 
and trouble makers over there at 
the present time without letting 
any more across the water. How- 
ever, I proceeded to New York two 
days before sailing, and although I 
believed all necessary arrange- 
ments were made in Washington, 
I found that I had to go around to 
each of the different consuls repre- 


senting the countries to which I in- 
tended going. I made application 
Το” the right to visit the British 
Isles, including England, Scotland 
and Ireland, France, Belgium and 
Holland. It was necessary to ob- 
tain the sanction of the representa- 
tives of those countries before I 
could get on the boat in New York. 
However, all of this was overcome 
in due time, and just as I was about 
to leave the government customs 
building in New York, I was asked 
if I had my income tax receipt with 
me. Of course I did not have it, 
as I left it in my desk at Indian- 
apolis. Several individuals were 
held back because they could not 
produce their income tax receipt, 
but through the influence of certain 
individuals who vouched for me I 
was allowed to get by. The next 
day when we started to get on the 
boat I had to make another state- 
ment as to my whole life, whether a 
citizen of the United States, natur- 
alized or born, if naturalized pro- 
duce naturalization papers and if 
born in the United States produce 
birth certificate; my object in go- 
ing, how long I was going to be in 
Europe, my business, and a num- 
ber of other questions, and after 
answering them all I was allowed 
to board the ship. The first thing 
when I got on the ship was to en- 
deavor to locate my state room on 
the Mauritania, which is one of the 
largest and best vessels carrying 
passengers across the water. The 
help are all English and very eff- 
cient. I proceeded to the deck on 
which my state room was located. 
There I met my bed-room steward, 


who took very good care of me, and . 


who in turn introduced me to the 
bath-room steward. It is necessary 
to make arrangements for your 
bath in the morning, because there 
are no private baths. We then pro- 
ceeded to locate my deck chair, for 
which I paid one dollar, which 
chair is then tagged, you are given 
a location on the deck, and no one 
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else is allowed to use the chair dur- 
ing the trip. During the voyage 
across the water there was nothing 
exciting going on. There was a 
very congenial passenger list. In 
our party was Mr. Gompers, myself 
and our secretary, Mr. Oyster, who 
had made several trips back and 
forth. We were also accompanied 
by Mr. William English Walling, 
and while he was not one of our 
party, he was very close to us. He 
is a writer of no mean importance 
and was going to the congress to 
write the proceedings of the con- 
gress for American newspapers. 
The food on board was excellent 
and everything that could be de- 
sired. A person could eat all he 
wanted and just as often as he de- 
sired. He could also purchase all 
the liquor he desired, providing he 
was willing to pay the price. The 
dining room was beautifully dec- 
orated and it seemed almost impos- 
sible to imagine that this boat had 
been carrying troops back and 
forth during the war. This was 
about the first trip the boat had 
made after being turned over again 
to passenger service. There was a 
splendid library, containing per- 
haps two thousand volumes of 
every description, with all the lat- 
est magazines, so one did not need 
for something to pass the time 
away. There was also a splendid 
writing room in which a person 
could write notes of his trip or 
write letters describing the trip 
ready to mail as soon as he reached 
port. American money could be 
exchanged into English money on 
the boat, but I would advise those 
of my friends who are going over 
in the near future not to change 
their money on the ship, but in- 
stead wait until you reach the other 
side and go into a bank, or Cook's 
exchange office, or the American 
Express office, as you will get a 
much higher rate for your money 
than on the ship. I had all my 
money in American express orders. 


I used this plan when I was over 
before in 1911 and found it very 
convenient. Were I to go again I 
would take American money, pre- 
ferably gold, although the govern- 
ment does not wish one to take 
gold, but if you ean take gold with 
you, you will get more money for 
the gold than for any other kind 
of money. For instance, a five- 
dollar American express order is 
supposed to be worth five dollars, 
but in England you get 4 shillings 
and 2 pence for a dollar, whereas 
if you had five dollars in money you 
would get 4 shillings and 5 pence, 
and if you had gold you would get 
4 shillings and 10 pence. The same 
is true of all the other countries— 
they are crying and begging for 
American money, as it is the only 
real money in the world today, the 
money in all other countries having 
depreciated since the war. For in- 
stance, in France I got five francs 
for a dollar before the war, and 
when I was leaving there I could 
get eight francs for a dollar. 1 
also noticed that the German mark, 
which was worth twenty-four cents 
pre-war rate has fallen to less than 
four cents. A great many people 
are buying up German marks and 
setting them aside because there is 
not any question but that the mark 
will increase in value in the near 
future. As stated before, we had 
a quiet voyage over and if we did 
not care to read we could play 
cards, or as there was some high- 
class talent on board, actors and 
actresses going over, there was al- 
ways plenty of singing and enter- 
tainment. 

We landed at 11 o’clock on the 
sixth day at Southampton, Eng- 
land, after having our baggage ex- 
amined by the customs officers, who 
were very careful about looking for 
cigars, tobacco, cigarettes, snuff, 
liquor and perfumery. After they 
were through with the examination 
we started out to look for a porter 
to take our baggage to the express 
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train, which was waiting to take us 
to London. We arrived in London 
at 6:30 o'clock the same evening, 
July 17. 


(To be continued) 


EXASPERATING PROFITEER- 
ING STILL PREVAILS 


What is almost generally admit- 
ted by any one at all informed the 
principal cause of industrial unrest 
is the outrageous profits exacted by 
those who are in a position to hold 
or “corner” life's necessities. This 
fact is fully borne out by a recent 
statement made by Joint Chairman 
Manly, who with former President 
Taft of the National War Labor 
Board has gone into a careful study 
of the problem, they finding eighty- 
two representative American cor- 
porations whose earnings could be 
revealed for a period of seven 
years, show that these same cor- 
porations had an average net in- 
come of $325,000,000, which scored 
earnings of more than one billion 
dollars in 1916. In 1917 the net 
profits were $75,000,000, while in 
1918 $736,000,000 was the profit 
shown after deduction was made 
for state and federal taxes of every 
sort. 

Chairman Manly is of the belief 
that the actual profits even atier 
the taxes of 1917 and 1918 were 
greater than in 1916, the difference 
being accounted for by the fact that 
in 1917 and 1918 these corpora- 
tions set up every sort of excessive 
reserves for depreciation, amo:ti- 
zation, and other unspecified 2nd 
fanciful contingencies for the pur- 
pose of evading taxation and con- 
cealing their excessive earnings 
from the publie and the tax col- 
lector. . 

But taking the figures as they 
stand it is found that those eighty- 
two corporations earned, net, $3 in 
1916 and 1917 for every dollar 
which they earned in the pre-war 
period and over $2 in 1918 for 
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every dollar earned in the pre-war 
period. This is profiteering with 
a vengeance and the profiteers may 
well tremble lest the people may 
avenge themselves for this shame- 
less exploitation during a period of 
the nation’s peril and greatest ne- 
cessity. 

Food disturbances have occurred 
in a number of the old-world coun- 
tries, with many others seriously 
threatened because of extortionate 
prices in life’s necessities, those 
happening in Italy having the im- 
mediate effect of cutting the cost 
almost one-half. Among many 
cautious and hopeful persons this 
object lesson is expected to have a 
warning influence in our own coun- 
try, which is being exploited more 
than any other portion of the hab- 
itable globe. 

Within a short time a report has 
been placed in the hands of Presi- 
dent Wilson which shows that five 
packers located in Chicago have in 
their control the vast meat indus- 
try of the country and that grad- 
ually these interests are absorbing 
control of hundreds of cominodi- 
ties which enter into the needs of 
every household throughout the 
land. The problems confronting 
the wage earner are indeed grave 


and their satisfactory solution will 


demand much patience and the pos- 
sibility of the government being 
forced to take a hand in restricting 
the infliction of outrageous prices 
as other nations have been com- 
pelled to do, seems a little closer to 
becoming an actual fact. 


RAILROAD CONTROL BIG 
VICTORY FACTOR 


The operation of this country’s 
railroads under government con- 
trol saved the war for America and 
the allies because a failure to meet 
the food situation of the allies in 
the first few months of last year 
would have been an irretrievable 
disaster. 

This is one of the statements 


m 
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made by former Director-General 
of Railroads McAdoo in a speech 
in New York City, which is now be- 


ing circulated by the A. F. of L. 


railway employes’ department. 

The former railroad chief stated 
that in February, 1918, the situa- 
tion was extremely black for the 
allies. At that time he was invited 
by the ambassadors of Great Brit- 
ain, France and Italy to attend a 
meeting. in Washington, where 
written reports on the desperate 
food situation were read. 


“Grave as this message was," 
said Mr. McAdoo, “the situation as 
presented orally was much worse." 
It was stated that the rations of the 
Italian army had been reduced 
twice and the French army once; 
that if food was not immediately 
rushed to Europe, starvation would 


overtake the civil population; that . 


the armies could not be adequately 
supported and that defeat would 
inevitably result. 

“There was but one way,” con- 
tinued the ex-railroad official, “(ο 
get the necessary food supplies to 
the seaboard and that was to do 
one of the most drastic things ever 
done in the history of American 
railroading—send empty cars from 
the east to the west with all possi- 
ble speed and regardless of cost and 
bring them back as swiftly as pos- 


- gible loaded with the necessary 


food supplies. 


“The greatest heresy in railroad 
management is to haul a car empty 
when it can be loaded,” said, Mr. 
McAdoo. But the order was given 
for priority to box cars. Practical- 
ly everything was sidetracked as 
the stream of empties started west- 
ward, in charge of the workers who 
stood at their posts throughout the 
storms and blizzards of that win- 
ter, “suffering,” declared the 
speaker, “from exposure and over- 
work,” that food might be rushed 
to the eastern seaboard. 


Mr. McAdoo answered the claim 
that government control of rail- 


roads has created a deficit of $200,- 
000,000 with this statement: 

“The $200,000,000 deficit repre- 
sents only three and one-third days’ 
expenditures of the government, 
and yet I venture to say that the re- 
sults obtained by the $200,000,000 
expended on railroad operation 
produced greater results than any 
like amount of money expended by 
the government throughout the en- 
tire period of the war.” 


GET KNOWLEDGE 


Each human unit has a place to 
fill in the work which lies ahead of 
the world. That work demands 
that we separate the peasant from 
the horse. Even though the scope 
of his vision is small, this man 
knows there is a world about him, 
a world in which a man is superior 
to a horse. Society has realized 
this man has the power to think, 
and society must guide that power 
into proper channels. That is a 
primary obligation to the man. The 
duty of the man is to obey. 

Society has not fulfilled its obli- 
gation to civilization merely by 
building schoolhouses, employing 
teachers, furnishing free books. 

It must search out the illiterate 
man and place within his reach the 
means of education. He must be 
given the light. 

Illiteracy must cease. The power 
of man to think must be turned to 
the advantage of the people. 

The illiterate man is not fit to 
take up his share of the world's 
work. The load that he should 
carry is borne by another. 

That is wrong; unjust to the 
man, unjust to the people. 

Besides the right of every man 
to an education, we must give re- 
gard to the right of society to the 
services of every man. Now more 
than at any time in the world's his- 
tory, civilization needs this service. . 

Education is a mutual social ben- 
efit and at the same time à mutual 
social obligation.—Henry. A. Mc- 
Anarney. 








(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE steel workers now on strike can hardly be blamed for the steps 

they have taken, due to the fact that every mill where the Trust 

was in control the men were being discharged for becoming mem- αν 
bers of the union, the organizers were beaten up, many of them killed, 
and although President Wilson advised that action be deferred until 
after the conference between the government, capital and labor, which 
is to take place in Washington, October 6th, the organizers felt that by 
that date it would be too late, as by that time there would not be any 
union left. It was a rather difficult situation and it is hard telling how 
it will come out. Personally, I believe the leaders should have accepted 
the advice of President Wilson, also the advice of the several officers 
of the American Federaticn of Labor, for the reason that something 
might come out of this conference called by the President that might 
help the steel workers. Mr. Gary has been invited by the President to 
attend this conference, and up to this time he has not refused the in- 
vitation. 

I wish, for many reasons, that the strike did not take place. The 
steel workers have never been organized; they are now a new organiza- 
tion without funds, and although the labor movement will substantially 
support the strike, it is impossible to say how long the strike can last. | 
It may last for weeks, with suffering and privation attending. My per- ~ 
sonal opinion is this: that the steel trust, with Mr. Gary at its head, is 
determined to fight to the bitter end. The moneyed interests of the 
country have made up their minds to fight labor; that labor has gone 
too far, and that the time is now ripe to make the fight. There is a bad 
taste in the mouths of the public against labor at this particular time, 
brought about in many ways. The policemen’s strike in Boston did not 
help to strengthen the position of labor in the public mind. The action 
of the radicals in certain parts of our western country, especially in 
Seattle during the war, has left a bad flavor in the mind of the public. | 
There is no reason at this time why a fight cannot be made by the steel 
trust; they can lay off for a while and starve the workers into submis- 
sion. It is true they have enormous orders waiting, but the orders can 
wait; industry can stop; building can take a recess, etc. The European 
orders can also lay over—EKuropean credit is not very good at this time. 
They have figured all this out, so we hear from the inside, and conse- | 
quently they helped to bring about the strike. They said, we might as | 
well fight it out first as last. Some of these facts were made known to i 
some of the members of the organizing committee having to do with 
the ealling of the strike and they were asked to seriously consider the 
situation and defer action until after October 6th, but after weighing 
the whole situation they decided that it was better not to wait. We 
hope for the best. It is an enormous proposition. The workers are 
going to make a desperate struggle, and it is impossible to say how it 
will end, but conditions do not look good. 

Very soon, perhaps by the time you read this Journal, you will hear 
of a coal strike. I attended the miners’ convention for the purpose of | 
listening to the discussions of the 2,200 delegates on the miners’ new | | 
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wage scale. Many of the delegates were the most radical I ever heard; 
men who seemed to know apsolutely nothing of the labor situation; men 
who seemed not to care what might happen to the organization; men 
who had no consideration fur the expressions or opinions of the officers 
of their organization, and especially little consideration for the public. 
The miners are governed by the most conservative and, I think, the 
brightest men in the labor movement, but the counsel and aavice cf 
those men was set aside by the rank and file of the delegates attending 
the convention. They are asking and expecting to receive a six- 
hour day, a five-day week, with a very substantial increase in 
wages. They are also advocating the nationalization of mines; they 
have acquiesced to the alliance between the railroad workers and 
themselves, and are practically adopting the program of the Eng- 
lish miners, and let me say in passing, that the English miners are 
practically driving England out of existence as an industrial nation. So 
that when the operators meet with the wage scale committee of the 
miners in Buffalo, it is safe to say that there will be a disagreement; 
that there will be an interchange of expressions and opinions, and then 
we will very likely hear of full power being given the general committee 
to eall a strike some time in November, etc., and do not be too sure that 
a strike will not take place. It is very liable to take place and the oper- 
ators are very liable to put up a fight. 

All of this is only my personal opinion, and my opinion may not 
materialize, and in the interest of labor and our working people, I hope 
it may not, but it would not be of any use to publish this Journal unless 
I wrote something that might be of interest to you, and we are all inter- 
ested in eoal. One thing is certain, that if there is any advance in wages 
to the miners we, the workers, will have to pay the price, and while we 
do not mind paying the few cents extra that the miners will get, we do 
object to paying the profiteers, such as the jobbers and middlemen, the 
enormous profits they demand. We know of no good reason for coal 
being as expensive as it is today. It is true the miners are getting good 
wages and the operators are getting a reasonable profit, but the jobbers, 
agents and retailers in between are obtaining the largest profit on coal, 
and the rank and file of the miners and the people are powerless to pre- 
vent the condition from continuing. So considering the entire situa- 
tion, between coal, steel and other industries, the country is in a very 
much disturbed state and labor is liable to have to fight for its very ex- 
istence in many industries during the next year. I therefore advise you 
men in each district that have the welfare of your organization at heart 
to be careful and make no mistakes, go slowly and act wisely and diplo- 
matically with your employers in handling your wage scales. We are 
in the midst of à serious crisis between capital and labor. 


country is talking about it. In fact, I read about it in the London 
papers when I was there. All of the railroad organizations are 
enthusiastically behind it; but, do not worry, it will be many years be- 
fore it has any chance of being enacted into legislation. At this writ- 


N i have heard a great deal about the Plumb Plan. The whole 


ing, which is September 26, the Executive Council of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor has not endorsed the Plumb Plan. Many labor organi- 
zations, however, have endorsed it. | 
They tell us that the Plumb Plan is for government ownership or 
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government control, but after reading it over carefully I have to dis- 
agree with such a statement. After an honest analysis of the subject 
it means control of the great railways of the nation by the employes. 
It is true that there will be representatives of the public, representatives 
of the government and representatives of the working employes, to be 
chosen by the employes from time to time, and, I suppose, to be recalled 
by the employes, if they do not suit them; consequently, such repre- 
sentatives of the employes will have to work and fight for the things 
the employes demand. In other words, if an enormous raise in wages 
is asked, the representatives on the Board of Directors must fight for 
it, and if they fail to bring it about, then of course the employes have 
the right to refuse to work. The Plumb Plan of control and operation 
does not contemplate government control and operation; on the con- 
trary, disapproves government control or operation. In some of their 
literature they make the following statement in the third plan, which 
refers to government ownership and operation of railroads: 


Government ownership and operation of railroads finds favor 

with a very limited number of Americans because there is very 

grave fear the political management will be little, if any, improve- 
ment over private management. 


Therefore the Plumb Plan distinctly disapproved of government 
ownership according to their own statement—they want ownership, or 
management and control by the employes, with the government standing 
back and financing the proposition. Our International organization 
ought to be particularly interested in the Plumb Plan because one sec- 
tion of the bill makes provision for the government to own and operate 
all vehicles used in handling or transporting freight or merchandise 
across the city. This work would be done by the government, so the 
government would have to own and operate those teams, which would 
eliminate our team owners, and I want to say to you right now, from 
what I know of government ownership, I am not very much impressed 
with this change. I am more satisfied to do business with a contracting 
team owner, as we are doing now, than to be doing business with the 
government. People in this country, and other countries, go wild talk- 
ing of government ownership and government control. As a matter of 
faet there is no industry owned and operated by the government that 
stands for organized labor. On the contrary, the government will tell 
you distinctly that the non-union citizen or worker has the same rights 
as the union worker, and there is more red tape in getting a contract 
from the government for the employes than there is with any private 
corporation. This expression may seem strange to some of you, but 
this has been our experience since the war and before the war, but espe- 
cially within the last two years, and we have been dealing with a gov- 
ernment that has been more favorable to organized labor than any gov- 
ernment we have had heretofore. Take the Postoffice Department. The 
Postmaster-General does not hesitate to tell you that the government 
does not recognize à union, and the same can be said of other depart- 
ments. The Navy Department only recognizes the machinists in the 
navy yards because they have to, but as a rule the government is slow 
to give any recognition to unions, and where recognition and conditions 
are obtained for union men, the same conditions prevail and obtain for 
the non-union men, and the government never signs an agreement with 
a labor organization. I do not know whether we thoroughly understand 
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the seriousness of government control of industries. The more power 
a government gets, the more the liberty of the individual is curtailed. 
Of course, you ean argue: well, we can defeat the government and elect 
another government, but as a matter of fact there is no government that 
we know of in any country in the world that has been successful in 
pleasing or satisfying even a majority of the people. Government con- 
trol of industries, or the government taking over control of industries 
of the world, is à European Socialistie doctrine that is taking root in 
our country. There are certain industries which the government 
could not for centuries operate as successfully as they are operated un- 
der private ownership. Do not misunderstand me. I know there are ` 
abuses in industries where the employes are not treated right or fair; 
that we are swamped with high prices, and that the capitalists are mak- 
ing enormous profits. No one understands those things better than I 
do, but at the same time there are abuses—very substantial abuses— 
existing in industries that are controlled and operated by the govern- 
ment. There are no other classes of workers in the country today that 
have the same amount of responsibility, that are more abused, than the 
postoffice employes, or who work harder for their money, and the same 
may be said of many other employes of the government, and those men 
are deprived of the right to strike. The women workers who volun- 
teered to go to Washington during the war, working there as stenog- 


`- raphers, bookkeepers, clerks, etc., were working there for starvation 


wages, and in many instances had to write home to borrow money 
enough to bring them back home when the armistice was signed. Now 
that the express drivers come under government operation, we have to 
go to Washington and argue there for a week endeavoring to show the 
government the necessity of advancing the men a few dollars a month 
in their wages, and after our trouble and time going there it may be , 
six months before we get an answer, and then the answer may be in 
the negative; that the earnings of the industry are such that the gov- 
ernment could not possibly increase overhead expense, or some such 
statement. These things should all be taken into consideration. We 
are not in love with government ownership in many industries, and 
especially in the hauling of merchandise across the city from station 
to boat, or from boat to station. In the downtown district when a car- 
load of merchandise is consigned to a merchant, under the Plumb Plan, 
the railroads would be compelled to deliver that carload of goods, thus 
necessitating government operation of the team or auto truck making 
the delivery. Before J endorse the Plumb Plan, or that section of it, 
I would have to get an expression of opinion from the general member- 
ship of our organization. But I am not afraid of the Plumb Plan be- 
coming a law in the very near future. What I-am afraid of is that all 
the agitation going on will be the means of bringing about compulsory: 
legislation applying not only to the railroad workers, but to the workers 
in other industries. We also want to take into consideration, and it is 
worthy of deep thought; that it would take billions of dollars to take 
over the railroads at their natural value. This would equal the cost of 
the war for three years. The question then that confronts us is: Where 
is the government going to get this amount of money? -There is only 
one way, and that would be to issue bonds at 4 per cent. or 414 per cent. 
But the government had quite a time selling their war bonds, and there 
are many people now who would be glad to sell their war bonds at three 
points less than what they paid for them. I notice that the market 
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value of some of the issues is now about 314 to 614 points less than 
when they were sold. With this condition existing, and with the dis- 
turbed world conditions confronting us, how do you suppose the gov- 
ernment could sell ten or twelve billions of dollars’ worth of bonds to 
purchase the railroads? It is such an overwhelming proposition that 
the mind of the average working man is unable to grasp the situation. 
The impression made on the minds of working men is that government 
ownership means more freedom, lower rates, cheaper living conditions, 
etc., but this is not true. It remains to be seen, and we do not want to 
make any mistake in considering the seriousness of such a problem; it 
is worthy the serious thought of every working man and woman in our 
country. You will understand that the writer is only expressing some 
of the thoughts that run through his mind, and that none of our mem- 
bers are compelled to submit to his opinion. We must get something 
into our Journal for our members to read. You will also understand 
that if the statements made herein are not to your liking, that we are 
bound to disagree on such vital matters, and only by honest disagree- 
ment can we reach a safe conclusion as to what is best for ourselves and 
our eountry. 





HE Boston policemen's strike is still on, but all of the excitement 

1 seems to be dying out. On this question, which has attracted the 
attention of the people throughout the country, I want to say, 
first, that my sympathy goes out to the policemen in the struggle they 
are making. I know a great many of them personally, as a number of 
them were formerly members of our truck drivers’ local in Boston and 
held membership in Local No. 25 for years, and there is no man living 
who can possibly despise a commissioner like Curtis as much as I de- 
spise him. He belongs to that old blue-blood, autocratic, domineering 
crowd, such as can be found around the New England district. They 
can trace their ancestry back to the Mayflower, but take it from one 
who knows, they are the worst bigots that ever existed against religion 
and trade unionism, and although they trace their ancestry to the Puri- 
tans who came over in the Mayflower and landed in Plymouth, they left 
their own country because they were refused the right of freedom to 
express their religious beliefs as they saw fit, and afterwards deny the 
right to others. To many of our members throughout the country who 
have heard much about this case it may be interesting for them to know 
that a peculiar situation surrounds the administration of the police de- 
partment in the city of Boston. Normally Massachusetts is overwhelm- 
ingly a Republican State and the city of Boston is overwhelmingly Dem- 
ocratic. The commissioner of police, who controls the entire police 
force, is appointed by a Republican Governor, while his salary and ex- 
penses are paid by the Democratic city of Boston, and neither the mayor 
nor the council that governs the city have anything to do with the police 
force, except to pay the salaries of the men. Such a condition does not 
exist in any other city in the country, nor in any other city in the world 
that we know of. This will give you some idea of the strange situation 
surrounding the government of the police force in Boston. I want to 
say also to our membership that it is cruel and a crime that at this par- 
ticularly disturbed period not only in this country, but throughout the 
whole world, that an autocrat like Curtis should have the power to dis- 
charge men because they became members of a certain party or organi- 
zation. We are too far advanced in the new life of nations for any 
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sensible community to back up a commissioner in such a position. It 
is true that technically, under some rule governing the police force, by 
straining it as much as possible, the men were wrong in becoming mem- 
bers of a labor organization, but it is also true that were they to en- 
force the old blue laws of Massachusetts, that a man could not smoke a 
cigar or cigarette on Sunday on any of the streets in any city or town 
within the State, but the lawmakers and police force wink at the old 
blue laws, because they know that it would be absolutely ridiculous to 
enforce them, but for a simple violation of a rule men who have given 
faithful and honest service to the city for a number of years are dis- 
charged. I thought we had lived beyond such an antiquated condition. 
I thought the struggle we made in another country for civilization would 
have a tendency to civilize us within our own country, and that it would 
open the mind of the autocrat to the necessity of acting reasonably with 
men, but it seems that it will take more than what we have already gone 
through to bring about this condition. I might add that personally I 
was opposed to the American Federation of Labor organizing the po- 
licemen in the various centers of the country, and the Executive Council 
has, since I became a member, refused to issue charters to policemen in 
many cities, but the last convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, believing it necessary that all men who work for a living should 
be organized, adopted a resolution favoring the organization of police- 
men within the fold of the American Federation of Labor. We must 
take into consideration that policemen are somewhat different from 
chauffeurs, machinists, electricians or bricklayers. -When obtaining a 
job as a chauffeur or bricklayer a man does not have to make a sworn 
statement that at all times he will protect the property of his employer 
and religiously carry out whatever orders he receives from his em- 
ployer. Now, a policeman has to do this for the city in which he is em- 
ployed. He has to make a sworn statement that he will obey the orders 
of his superior officers or those in authority. If a strike takes place 
and he refuses to protect the property of the party against whom the 
men are striking he would be violating his oath to the city or town, and 
if in any way he should lend assistance to the strikebreakers or the con- 
cern fighting the union, then he would be violating his obligation to 
the union, so it is impossible for policemen to live within the Federa- 
tion and obey their obligations to both institutions. And, as has hap- 
pened, if the police go on strike, the property of the public must be pro- 
tected, the safety of the individual must be protected, and the govern- 
ment of a city has the power to call on the state and the nation to fur- 
nish proper protection for life and property, so to win the policemen’s 
strike you must defeat the state troops and the national troops, and we 
are not in a position today whereby we can defeat the soldiery of the 
country. If, on the other hand, the soldiers refuse to take the places of 
the policemen who are on strike, then we are facing revolution, and I, 
for one, do not want any revolution in this country at this time. I have 
lately seen some of the countries where war, pestilence and revolution 
has prevailed, and I want none of it without having greater reasons for 
it than those confronting us today in the labor world. As stated above, 
my heart rebels against tyranny and oppression, whether it be by king 
or multi-millionaire, who controls the slaves in his employ, or a police 
commissioner, who autocratically denies the right to men to congregate 
and discuss the grievances existing in their employment. There are 
other considerations also that must be weighed carefully. We have not 
yet reached the period when it becomes necessary to organize the po- 
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licemen—much as we are anxious to swell the ranks of organized labor. 
There are thousands—yes, millions—of toilers struggling for a mere 
existence that are unorganized, and I think our efforts should be de- 
voted to that end. 

At this writing the strike is still on and it does not look very good. 
Like all other strikes, the excitement lasts only a few days and then 
gradually wears off. ‘The general sympathetic strike seemed liable to 
prevail, as the organized workers of Boston were being goaded on to it, 
but those in authority, men with common sense, were advising against 
it. Recently, while talking with some of our members in the Teamsters’ 
office in Boston I advised strongly against a general sympathetic strike, 
believing that it would not do any good, and I advised that the men ob- 
serve strictly the contracts entered into with the honest employers with 
whom we do business. Again, I hope and trust that this time my opin- 
ion and judgment may be wrong and that the striking policemen may 
win their strike. 


We received per capita tax on 115,000 members in the month of 
August. This is beyond the dream of the most optimistic member of 
our organization of a few years ago. Of course, we may drop down 
again in a month or two, but we are gradually gaining. It is not an 
unhealthy growth—it is not a mushroom growth, such as a great many 
organizations experienced during the war. The same organizations are 
now losing membership, while we are gaining. The day is not far dis- 
tant when every man working at our trade will be holding membership 
in our union. We make no false promises when we encourage men to 
become members. We do not promise to be able to tip the world over 
inaday. We show them what we have done and explain to them what 
it is possible for us to do in the future, and we leave it to the men them- 
selves to decide whether their place is on the inside or outside of our 
organization. You do likewise with every non-union man you meet. 
If you will do so, in the near future, or before the next convention, we 
will have one of the most splendid organizations of labor in the Ameri- 
can labor movement—an organization composed of men with common 
sense; temperate in their ideas; who believe in America first, and whose 
efforts are devoted to improving their own conditions and that of their 
families. 





and one of the most beloved by all classes, creeds and colors, has 

passed away. We refer to the late John Mitchell, formerly presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America. His death came as a 
shock to his family and his large circle of friends. No one can replace 
John Mitchell. His honesty of purpose, his cleanliness of character, 
the sterling qualities with which he was possessed, endeared him to 
milions of Americans who had the pleasure of knowing him, or who 
had read about him. He sacrificed his life in the interest of the miners, 
but he lived to see that organization grow, and grow to such propor- 
tions that the very institution which was throttled and trampled upon 
during his time had practically become the most powerful institution in 
the whole country, holding by its membership the power to cripple the 
industries of the nation. 

He died after an operation in a hospital in the city of New York. 
His home was at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., a village about twenty-five miles 


Sina our last issue one of the most able men in the labor movement 
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from the city of New York. His funeral took place at Mt. Vernon, but 
he was buried, as he requested, at Scranton, Pa., among the anthracite 
miners for whom he struggled and all of whom dearly loved him. He 
attended the last convention of the American Federation of Labor as a 
delegate from the United Mine Workers. I happened to be with him a 
great deal at that time. He seemed well and healthy and full of hope 
and courage, except that he said he was somewhat tired, due to the fact 
that he had been working exceptionally hard, having been food admin- 
istrator for the State of New York, and this, added to his other burden 
as chairman of the Industrial Commission of New York, was more than 
one man could stand, but the State Senate of New York refused to con- 
firm the names suggested by the Governor as food administrator, but 
just as soon as the name of John Mitchell was suggested by the Govern- 
or he was unanimously confirmed by the Senate. His life was clean 
and he was honored and respected and loved by every one with whom he 
came in contact. He was one of the most convincing speakers in the 
labor movement. While he was not an orator, he was a powerful 
speaker, and his arguments were of a character which had a tendency 
to make his hearers believe his statements. He was seldom wrong on 
any position which he took on the question of labor. He was sympa- 
thetic to a fault, and the sufferings of the workers, especially the miners 
during periods of idleness, penetrated him so much that he suffered 
equally as much as those who lived in privation and misery. His first 
thought was for the men for whom he labored and whom he represented 
for years. He thought last of himself. Money, position, adoration of 
the millions, amounted to nothing in his eyes. All he wanted was to 
help in the great struggle in which he was engaged—for the betterment 
of the great masses of people and for the advancement of future genera- 
tions. There is no one man in the American Labor Movement today 
who does not regret the untimely death of John Mitchell. He is a great 
loss to the masses of people and he cannot very easily be replaced. 


N VIEW of the fact that there has been some controversy in various 
districts relative to the drivers and chauffeurs working for the ex- 


press companies, and in which organization they should hold mem- 


bership, I am publishing the following extracts from letters which I 
have received from Mr. Forrester, president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, which also admits freight handlers. This 
organization has been taking in the drivers on the express wagons and 
automobiles, but said at the time they were taking them in that they 
would distribute them to our local unions, but in many instances this 


has not been done. I wrote Mr. Forrester and the following are ex- 


tracts from his letters: 


Letter of July 19, 1919: 

I have been away from the office almost continuously since the 
beginning of the A. F. of L. convention and as the subject-matter 
of your letter is one that none of the office employes would care to 
handle, and as they failed to forward it to me, reply has necessar- 
ily been delayed. This letter refers to express wagon drivers that 
hold membership in our organization, particularly at St. Paul. I 
assure you, Brother Tobin, that it is our desire to turn over to your 
organization all the express employes that properly come under the 
jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
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feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America. I agree with you that 
we should strengthen our organizations so as to meet the possible 
return to private ownership of both railroads and express prop- 
erties. | 


Letter of August 30, 1919: 

In order that you may fully understand my position I am at- 
taching hereto copy of two letters, both of which were written on 
July 19, which will outline what I have in mind. And in this con- 
nection, Brother Tobin, desire to inform you that I have been pre- 
paring the express drivers who have been taken into our Brother- 
hood to meet the coming necessity of transferring to the organiza- 
tions of which you are chief executive. In fact I have advised all 
of our International officers that this class of employes properly be- 
long to your organization and that we have no right to organize 
them except in a local of the Teamsters’ Union. 


Every one knows and the Ameriean Federation of Labor has in- 
structed all organizations that drivers and chauffeurs come under the 
jurisdiction of our International Organization, and after reading the 
above extracts from Mr. Forrester's letters our membership will under- 
stand that the Railway Clerks, wherever they have drivers in their or- 
ganization, are intending to turn them over to us. However, whether 
or not they will make good is another thing. To our membership 
throughout the country we advise that they see to it that the express 
drivers and chauffeurs are organized into our International Union, 








where they properly belong, as per the decision of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor. 


RELATIVE VALUES 


“If there is one lesson which has 
been gained from the war it is that 
the value of labor was always 
under-estimated, and the value of 
capital always over-estimated. In 
the first week of the war the whole 
banking system of this country 
would have crashed into ruin, only 
for the fact that the government 
supported the money market with 
the. national credit. And that 
credit, it has been clearly shown, 
lay not so much in banks and capi- 
talists, as had been supposed, as in 
the power of the people to use their 
energy and their skill to do the 
work that was required if we were 
to win the war. 

“Labor has got, through the war, 
a new status. It has been clearly 
demonstrated that only those who 
work, whether with hand or brain, 
count; the rest matter little or 
nothing. And that fact having 
been demonstrated, it is likely to 


be made the center of the economic 
discussion of the future. 


*We in this country have shown 
that, despite the fact that 6,000,000 
men have been taken from indus- 
try, and millions more men and 
women have been diverted into 
making things that kill instead of 
things that give life, the workers 
have been on the whole better fed, 
and better off generally, than be- 
fore. When those millions of men 
and women are again established 
in the arts of peace, are they all 
going back to the same old stage as 
before we learned the great lesson? 
We think not."—Reynold's News- 
paper, London. 


To do well or the best you can do 
is to secure for you peace, in the 
consciousness that you have done 
all you are able, and should bring 
you contentment, so leave others to 
criticise as they please. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—From 
September 10 to 15 a hearing on 
readjustments of wages and work- 
ing conditions for the American 
railway express companies, chauf- 
feurs, drivers, helpers, stablemen, 
etc., was held at the headquarters 
of the United States Railroad Com- 
mission on Wages and Working 
Conditions at the Southern Rail- 
way Building, Washington, D. C. 
The inequalities and injustices 
endured by our members working 
for the American Railway Express 
Company were presented by Vice- 
President Cashal of New York, Or- 
ganizer Gillespie of Boston and 
business agents of our Express 
Union from Jersey City, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
and it was conclusively proven by 
argumentation and typewritten 
proofs that the wages now paid 
were inadequate, insufficient and 
much below the wages received for 
similar work performed by our 
members in first-class cities. 

Director-General of Railroads, 
Mr. Walker D. Hines, sent a letter 
to the commission that no general 
increase of wages could be consid- 
ered at this time until the govern- 
ment had a fair trial to reduce the 
present high cost of living, but that 
any injustices which now prevailed 
should be promptly investigated 
and recommendations made for 
their immediate. adjudication. 

It was clearly and definitely sub- 
stantiated by representatives Oden- 
weller of Boston, Thompkins and 
Shaughnessy of Jersey City, Lyons 
and Voss of New York and O’Brien 
of Philadelphia, who are all ex- 
press chauffeurs and drivers, that 
many employes doing the same 


work and operating identical vehi- 
cles receive a different scale of 
wages, as some get $90 a month, 
some $95 a month, some $112.50 
and others $120 and $125 per 
month for eight hours’ work, 
straight time for overtime up to 
ten hours and time and one-half 
after ten hours. Some cities get 
holidays and some don’t, and in 
other cities men work every holi- 
day in the year and never receive 
extra pay. 

These wide differences in salaries 
and conditions your committee rep- 
resenting the International Union 
contended constituted inequalities 
and injustices and we fought hard 
for an equalization of pay. 

Your committee felt that if 
wages and conditions of the Ameri- 
can Railway Express chauffeurs, 
drivers, helpers and stablemen 
were stabilized and uniform in all 
first-class cities, a general increase, 
if granted by the railroad board in 
the future, would give all employes 
doing the same class of work equal 
remuneration and create harmony, 
satisfaction and assist co-operation 
between the express companies and 
their workers. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. H. ASHTON. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—We have 
just celebrated Labor Day and had 
one of the largest parades in the 
history of the city. Every labor 
union was represented in the line. 
Our local, No. 418, held a promi- 
nent part in the parade and took 
an active part in the sports. We 
marched through the principal 
streets, then took the train to a 
beautiful lake called Lake Sebago 
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This lake is nineteen miles long, 
beautiful to sail on and also to fish 
in. The train was crowded.  Fif- 
teen cars made up the train. Ar- 
riving at the grounds, all things 
were well arranged for the pleasure 
of everyone. We won the base ball 
game. 

Last month we had a large num- 
ber of new members admitted to 
membership and hope to have more 
later. The freight handlers have 
given us their moral support and, 
in fact, all of the affiliated lo- 
cals of the city. The men of one 
transfer trucking firm that em- 
ploys a large number of men have 


been induced to join our local, and 


it puts new life and encouragement 
into our members. There is some 
talk'among our members of having 
a basket-ball team this winter, and 
also a polo team, so we are still on 
the map away down east just the 
same. Yours fraternally, 
WALTER S. JOHNSON, 
Rec.-Sec. Local 418. 


USE "SMOKE SCREENS" TO 
CONCEAL PROFITS 


Unadulterated profiteering is the 
cause for present prices, declared 
Wm. C. Colver, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, in a 
speech in Washington. 

All talk about inflated currency, 
dislocation of industry because men 
joined the military service, turning 
of industrial plants into munitions 
factories and similar reasons are 
but “smoke screens" for the.prof- 
iteer, said the speaker. 

“They tell you that industries 
were dislocated by turning facto- 
ries and mills over to war produc- 


tion," he declared. “This is not a . 


sufficient reason for the high cost 
of living. They tell you that the 
inflation of currency is another 
cause, But currency in this coun- 
try is not as inflated as people 
would have you think. The heavy 


exports of food and clothes are 
talked of as a contributing factor. 
But all of these reasons are not 
sufficient to account for the present 
situation. They are being used as 
‘smoke screens’ in the operation of 
the most completely devised cam- 
paign of profiteering any country 
ever saw.” 

In January, he declared, as much 
or more than 80 per cent. of packed 
foods, dried fruits and other food- 
stuffs had been bought by specu- 
lators before the fruit had ripened 
on the trees. Fish, which would 
inhabit rivers several months sub- 
sequently, were sold before the ice 
had left their rivers, he declared. 
In these deals the profits of specu- 
lators, who would sell the products, 
not once, but many times, would be 
paid by the consumer. This prof- 
iteering, he indicated, is regarded 
by experts as one of the basic rea- 
sons for the high cost of living. 

Superbusiness has discovered a 
new method of nullifying the Sher- 
man anti-trust law by combining 
competitive products, such as but- 
ter, oleomargarine and a vegetable 
substitute for butter. These prod- 
ucts cannot be touched by the law 
because it provides for monopolies 
only in one product.—Weekly Let- 
ter. 


Are you a regular attendant at 
your local meetings? They are held 
for the benefit of all its members, 
and you are benefited by them, or 
remain in ignorance concerning the 
transactions occurring at them, ac- 
cording to your presence or ab- 
sence while they are being held. 

There’s always business of im- 
portance at these meetings that di- 
rectly concerns you, and you’re 
gainer or loser regarding such 
business, according to whether or 
not you are present. Don’t fail to 
be present at every meeting possi 
ble for you to attend. 
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The more.we.visit other countries and the more we learn about 
other nations, the more we love our own country and the more deter- 
mined we become, under .all cireumstances, to defend and preserve our 
own nation. 


The Jewel Tea Company is still fighting the international. The 
men in several cities are still on strike and we are paying strike benefits. 
Do not forget to go into your central body and shout out as loudly as 
you can, the faet that the Jewel Tea Company, selling tea, coffee and 
other articles off wagons to the working people, that that company is 
fighting our organization and should not, therefore, have the patronage 
of trade unionists and their friends. If the company has a branch in 
your city it would be well for you to introduce a resolution in your cen- 
tral body, stating that the company refuses to enter into an agreement 
with our organization, and that our members in many cities who were 
working for this company are on strike and have been for the past three 
months. This company operates in nearly every large city and town 
in the country. Pay a little Wi ip to this subj ect and see if they are 
operating in your city. 


ο... 


The other day while attending the convention of the Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union of America, which convention was being 
held in the city of Buffalo, I was much impressed with the earnestness 
of the 800 delegates in attendance and, while listening to the remarks 
of several speakers, I. could not help admitting that, indeed, there was 
a substantial advancement in the progress of the trade union movement 
in recent years. The barbers’ union has grown to be one of the sub- 
stantial unions in the American labor movement. They hold their con- 
vention once every five years and have a very large attendance. The 
membership of the International Union is about 88,000 and each local 
is fully represented at the convention. The barbers where organized 


make good union men and in many instances they help us. It is your 


duty whenever in need of the use of a barber that you be sure to go to 


a union barber shop. 


I also attended the miners’ convention, which is being held in Cleve- 
land, for a day or two. It was the largest labor convention I ever at- 
tended. There were 2,200 delegates seated in the convention, which 
was so large that it was almost impossible during the first week of the 
convention to transact any important business. There were so many 
delegates desiring to speak on the same subject at the same time that 
it was beyond the power of any chairman to properly regulate the gath- 
ering, but Acting President Lewis seemed to be able to control the dele- 
gates and as time went on the convention assumed its old-time business 
appearance. The number of new delegates in attendance was notice- 
able and is a reminder that those who fought and struggled to make the 
union are gradually passing away and their places are being taken by 
younger, more active and energetic men, who are carrying on the work 
of the founders of the union. 
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Again let me remind you of the necessity of endeavoring to get new 
members into your organization. Let each man do his duty and then 
the work will be easy for all. Do not be a slacker. Be up and doing. 
Attend your meetings. Hold your reins tight. Keep down radical- 
ism. Pay no attention to fire-eating orators whose ravings pass away 
-.as vapor before the sun. It is your union. Guard it by faithfully 
. attending all of its meetings. If you do this you will help toward build- 
| ing up the institution that: has done so much for all of üs. 
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πο There seems to be in thé air at the present time the fever of strike. 
New York especially is permeated with this disease of striking. While 


we will guard our rights to strike with our very lives, if necessary, at 


the same time it is.one of the most important events in the history of a 
worker's life—his voting to go on strike. It may change the course 
of his whole life. "Therefore, think twice before deciding to be pulled 
into the turbulent rivers now raging throughout our large industrial 
centers, which, in many instances, ee not bring about any improve- 
ment in conditions. 


The internationals is gaining eah ρα. Our membership reached 
a total of 115,000 for the month of September. The October returns 
indicate that we will perhaps go higher. We are gaining in some dis- 
- πείς and losing a few members here and Miete, pum une tenaenoy every- 
where is to γμοντοο a | κος 


T. ον Todi No. 85, "San Erancisco, dias bad. a re enuous- "a Vos The 

stevedores on certain wharves in San Francisco went on strike. The 
* central body was opposed to the strike and the Teamsters were opposed 
to the Strike, for being compelled: to haul to wharves where strike break- 


ers were working was a pitter pill for those real dyed-in-the-wool union 
 — drivers who hold. membership in Local No. 85.. A vote to strike was 


taken by the union, but the membership decided, by an overwhelming 


majority, to abide by their contract and remain at work. A very rad- . 


ical element was handling the case of the stevedores, which was perhaps 
responsible for the trouble. Our members are watching carefully the 
situation in San Francisco and we are hopeful that Local No. 85 will 
, emerge victoriously from this confliet, but it needs all the statesmanship 

and persuasive powers of the officers of that union to keep the wheels 
- running smoothly. San Francisco is not like Other places. If a gen- 
eral strike were to take place it would mean something. It would be 


the worst thing that could possibly happen to the. industries of. San 


Francisco. For a few days it looked very. μος like a à general strike. 
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Number 12 


PRESIDENT'S TRIP TO EUROPE 


(Continued from last month) 


—5—0 ANYONE who 
has not  experi- 
enced the incon- 
venience of arriv- 
ing at a railroad 
station in Euro- 
pean cities it is 
impossible to de- 

scribe conditions so that they 
might be understood. I want to 
say, however, that there is noth- 
ing in our country, not even in the 
most congested districts, equal to 
the conditions surrounding a rail- 
road station in European countries, 
and especially in London. The 
crowd that got out of our train was 
simply packed like sardines in a 
box on the station platform, which 
is not sufficiently large to take 
care of one-third of the traffic. 
This was the famous Waterloo Sta- 
tion, and all passengers when get- 
ting off the train rush to the bag- 
gage car to look ‘after their bag- 
gage. You understand that the 
railroads are not responsible for 
the baggage, and if you want to see 
that your baggage is taken care of 
you have to take care of it your- 
self. In this particular case we 
endeavored to get near the baggage 
car, but could not get closer to the 
car than about one hundred yards. 
Every one was rushing around, and 
we were jostled back and forth for 
nearly an hour until we finally suc- 
ceeded in getting our baggage, and 
then our next job was to get hold 
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of a porter to take the baggage on 
a truek or some kind of conveyance 
toour hotel. Before the war there 
was plenty of help at the stations 
looking for a job, but even then a 
person had to give them the magic 
sign of putting his hand in his 
poeket. On this occasion there 
were few porters among this enor- 
mous crowd, and while one of us 
was trying to get to the car to get 
- our baggage the other was out try- 
ing to locate a porter, and after we 
succeeded in getting our baggage 
we then started to look for a cab. 
We waited and waited and hailed 
cab after cab, but they were all 
busy and would not look at us, so 
we finally decided to walk to our 
hotel and leave our baggage in 
charge of one of our party. It was 
then about 8 o'clock and we started 
on a brisk walk across the Thames 
bridge looking for the Savoy Hotel, 
carrying our small hand baggage. 
After walking a distance of per- 
haps a mile and a half through the 
congested streets we arrived at the 
hotel, where Mr. Gompers was ac- 
quainted. We would not have been 
successful in getting rooms there 
were it not for the fact that Mr. 
Gompers had been there on several 
occasions before, and through his 
prominence in the labor movement 
we seeured aecommodations for the 
night at an enormous price. I think 
I paid six or seven dollars a day for 
my single room, with a bath be- 
tween the two of us. This did not 
include meals. 
washing up a little, to endeavor to 
get something to eat, as we had 
- been traveling on the train all day 
and the food we received on the 
train was not of a very high order. 
It took us but a short time to get 
ready, but when we started to the 
dining-room we were informed that 
the dining-room was closed, and 
that all eating places in London 
were closed after 8 o'clock, and a 
person could not procure either 


food or drink of any kind in a pub- 


We decided, after 


lie place after that hour. After 
holding a consultation and grum- 
bling considerable at our ill fortune, 
we returned to our rooms and after 
bribing the head waiter were suc- 
cessful in getting some  sand- 
wiches. The next day the great 
English peace parade was being 
held in London. It was our good 
fortune, through the courtesy of 
the labor officials, to procure seats 
in a private room on the main thor- 
oughfare to witness the parade. 
There were in this parade military 
and naval representatives of all of 
the allied countries. It was a 
most magnificent scene, and I shall 
never forget it. The Belgians, 
Italians, French, the picked men of 
England's army and navy, marched 
in thousands, with all of their war 
paraphernalia, but of all the types 
in the army and navy that I saw 


none so impressed me as the two 


thousand American boys that I saw 
in line, led by General Pershing. 
They had that upright, onward, de- 
termined, marching appearance 
that did not fail to impress even the 
thousands of English people who 
were witnessing the parade. I was 
proud to belong to a country that 
could produce marching lines such 
as I witnessed that day in London. 
The parade lasted .perhaps five 
hours, and then the multitude, the 
human tide, swayed back and 
forth, filling the streets ‘and mak- 
ing it impossible for us to reach our 
hotel until late in the evening. 
That night I dined at the famous 
hostelry, Cheshire Cheese, one of 
the most historical places in Lon- 
don. On the walls were the signa- 
tures of many of the great men 
that have made England famous. 
At the table at which I was eating 
Charles Dickens on many an occa- 
sion quenched his thirst. ; The ta- 
ble right back of me was reserved 
and occupied for years by William 
Shakespeare, and so on down the 
line, the great men we have heard 
of and read of in history made this 
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old place famous. In appearance 
it was nothing—dingy, dirty, old- 
fashioned; everything on the out- 
side about the same as it was a 
hundred years ago, but as for the 
food obtained on the inside, it was 
the best to be found in London. 
Nearly all persons going to London 
visit this old, historical eating es- 
tablishment, and no one regrets the 
visit. | 

The next day we proceeded to 
visit some of the labor men we had 
met in our country and some of 
whom I had met on my former 
visit. I visited the headquarters of 
the British Trades Union Congress 


and also visited Mr. Appleton, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the British Fed-. 


eration of Trades Unions. There 
are two organizations of labor in 
England, named above, but they 
are not in conflict, the membership 
of one organization belonging to 
the ‘other organization. The Brit- 
ish Federation of Trade Unions dis- 
tinguishes itself from the British 
Trades Congress because of the 
fact that they insure their mem- 
bership against strikes, etc. The 
British Trades Union Congress has 
a parliamentary committee and are 
by far the largest in number. The 
American Federation of Labor 
sends fraternal delegates each year 
to the British Trades Union Con- 


gress, and they in turn send frater- 


nal delegates to our convention. I 
know nearly all of the leaders in 
both organizations. I had a long 
talk with Mr. Appleton, who is 
perhaps one of the best informed 
men in the trade union movement 
in England. I talked with him on 
the war and the conditions sur- 
rounding them since my previous 
visit to England and the industrial 
conditions in England at the pres- 
ent time, but principally did I talk 
with him about the Congress to 
which we were both delegates, 
which was to be held in Amster- 
dam. We reached a very distinct 
understanding as to what our mode 


of procedure in the international 
convention would be. I had lunch 
with him the next day and Mr. 
Gompers was present at the lunch, 
So we discussed our business, or 
what was liable to be our business 
when we reached Amsterdam. That 
evening Mr. Gompers and I visited 
the Parliamentary Committee of 
the British Trades Union Congress, 
who were holding -an executive 
meeting. We talked over condi- 
tions in our country with them and 
expressed our hopes and desires 
as to the meeting which we were on 
our way to attend. I cannot here 
mention the many things pertain- 
ing to the international convention 
which we discussed, because my re- 
port has not yet been presented to 
the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, and my work 
at the convention as a delegate is 
the property of the American Fed- 
eration. of Labor, and much as I 
would be pleased to do so I cannot 
make a report to our membership 
until I have first reported to the 
American. Federation of Labor, 
but I will say this: that nearly 
every phase of the labor move- 
ment in Europe, Great Britain and 
the other countries was discussed 
by us on that evening with the Par- 
liamentary Committee. We there 
laid our plans and agreed to cer- 
tain conditions to govern our ac- 
tions, and we agreed to meet again 
and discuss conditions as soon as 
we reached Holland. 


Next day I visited many of the 
historical places around London, 
such as Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. I took this oc- 
casion to see the districts that were 
raided by the Germans during the 
war and numerous other places 
that I have not the time or space to 
mention here, all of which was ex- 
ceedingly interesting and educa- 
tional. In the evening I had din- 
ner with Gaptain O’Grady of the 
House of Commons, who is.one of 
the great labor men. in England. 
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He served as captain during the 
war and has been one of the 
active labor members in Parlia- 
ment for the last twelve or fifteen 
years. He has also been a dele- 
gate representing the Congress in 
the Federation convention and is 
certainly one of the most able and 
most active men in the labor move- 
ment in England. We talked of 
many things pertaining to England 
and America, and during our din- 
ner several men who are well 
known in public life in England 
happened into the dining-room, or 
were eating at tables quite close to 
us, and I was introduced to them by 
‘Captain O’Grady. Among them 
was Captain William Redmond, son 
of the late John Redmond, and sev- 
eral other labor men, and some who 
were not labor men, all of whom 
have helped to make their mark in 
history. The House of Commons 
is one of the most dingy and old- 
fashioned buildings there is in the 
world, perhaps. Every corridor is 
branded with historical events. 
Every room has its page in history. 
The labor members of Parliament 
occupy for headquarters Commit- 
tee Room No. 15, which is the old 
room occupied by Sir Charles Par- 
nell when he was leader of the Irish 
party, the room in which, after his 
trial, a majority of the members 
asked him to resign from leader- 
ship. 


Next day our party had an invi- 
tation to lunch in the House of 
Commons with George Barnes, La- 
bor member of the British Cabinet. 
I had a very interesting conversa- 
tion with this man, who is one of 
the leading spirits in the labor 
movement of Great Britain, and 
one of the men on whom the gov- 
ernment depended for assistance 
and advice during the late war. 
After Henderson resigned from the 
Cabinet, owing to some disagree- 
ment or misunderstanding with 
Lloyd George, George Barnes was 
appointed in his place and the gov- 


ernment has never regretted the 
change or appointment of Mr. 
Barnes. On that same evening 
Lloyd George was to deliver his 
speech in the House of Commons 
on the League of Nations and al- 
though there were thousands who 
were endeavoring to obtain seats in 
the House of Commons, but were 
turned away, through the influence 
of the Labor members I was suc- 
cessful in obtaining a seat in the 
distinguished strangers’ gallery. 
To those who do not understand 
the seating capacity of the House 
of Commons, let me say that there 
are not sufficient seats in the House 
to seat all of the members when in 
attendance. You can readily un- 
derstand that there are very few 
seats for strangers or for the press 
representatives. However, as 
stated, I had a seat on that mem- 
orable evening, and I think it was 
one of the most interesting even- 
ings of my entire trip. Lloyd 
George started to address the 
House about 10:30 p. m. and took 
up about two hours with his speech. 
I obtained a great deal of valuable 
information from his speech. He 
went into detail, explaining, accu- 
rately and definitely, every point 
and section of the Treaty. I ob- 
tained much more information as 
to the inside arguments that took 
place during the treaty negotia- 
tions than I had ever been able to 
obtain in our country. He madea 
splendid impression on the House. 
The custom prevailing in the House 
of Commons is somewhat peculiar 
and strange to an American, who 
is familiar with the customs that 
prevail in our House of Representa- 
tives. For instance, any one of the 
members may heckle or ask ques- 
tions of the Prime Minister while 
he is addressing the House. Some- 
times he passes over the remarks 
that are made by the members on 
the floor and sometimes he answers 
the questions asked or the points 
raised by the members. It was 
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also very strange to see some of 
the members of the House of Com- 


mons sitting in their seats wearing 


their hats, although it was quite 
stuffy and warm on that particular 
evening, but the rules of the House 
allow this old idea to prevail, but 
the member on arising to address 
the Speaker must remove his hat. 
You will understand also that the 
Prime Minister is a member of the 
Cabinet and must be à member of 
the House of Commons, while in 


our country the President or mem-, 


bers of the Cabinet are not mem- 
bers of Congress. 

As stated above, Lloyd George 
made a splendid impression on his 
audience until he reached a point in 
his speech where he explained a 
certain condition that exists in Po- 
land. He said: 

“Within Poland there is a small 
section entirely populated by Ger- 
mans, but we could not give this 
portion of Poland, surrounded as it 
is by Polish people, to Germany— 
it would be absolutely unreason- 


. able, and this explains our position 


on many other similar cases.” I 
think those were his exact words. 
One of the Irish members cried 
out, “What about Ireland? The 
same condition applies to Ireland 
as you have just stated about Po- 
land.” Lloyd George answered: “I 
will explain that later." He went 
on with his speech, referring to 
nearly everything of importance, 
and when he came to the Irish 
question he made a statement, the 
substance of which was as follows: 
“When I assumed a position in the 
ministry I was in hopes that the 
Irish question might be adjusted 
by the government, but although 
the government has made several 
attempts to bring about an under- 
standing amongst the people of 
Ireland, I am sorry to say it has 
failed, and at the present time the 
government has no immediate hope 
of an adjustment of the Irish situa- 
tion." Some one of the members 
said: “How about President Wil- 


son's self-determination of peoples 
and countries?" Lloyd George an- 
swered: “Yes, we believe in self- 
determination, and that means 
that each district shall vote as to 
the kind of government it desires." 
This left an opening for T. P. 
O'Connor and Joseph Devlin, who 
asked that they be recognized im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of 
the address of the Prime Minister. 
The Speaker of the House recog- 
nized T. P. O'Connor, who for thir- 
ty-five years is a member of the 
House of Commons from an Eng- 
lish Catholie district. He certainly 
went after the Prime Minister and 
his interpretation of the word 
"self-determination," stating that 
his (the Prime Minister's) ex- 
planation was ridiculous, insincere, 
and was not the interpretation 
placed upon the word by President 
Wilson; that self-determination of 
peoples and nations meant that a 
referendum vote of all the people 
of that country be taken on the 
form of government they desired, 
and that the majority would de- 
eide the question. This meaning, 
however, was disputed by the Eng- 
lish press the next day, with very 
few exceptions. Of course, I 
might say in passing that that was 
the interpretation I had always 
placed on self-determination of 
peoples and nations. 


(To be Continued) 


The statement of the President 
of the United States, demanding 
that the miners arbitrate their 
differences, which statement con- 
tains an undisguised threat “that 
the government will see to it that 
the mines are operated if it takes 
all the power of the government to 
do so," seems to the writer to be 
uncalled for. The miners did their 
share faithfully and honestly dur- 
ing the war. This seems to be for- 
gotten. The average miner starves; 
the operator, jobber and retailer 
get the profits. Organized labor 
stands back of the miners. 








(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


T WAS my privilege since the last issue of our Journal to be called 
in conference by the Director-General of Railroads, Mr. Hines. Our 
conversation dealt with the express drivers’ strike in New York. 

He explained his position and the position of the government. A more 
sympathetic, more open or honest individual in discussing the conditions 
of workingmen and the rights of trade unions I never met before. It 
was a pleasure to talk with him. His honesty of expression and decency 
in presenting the government’s side of the case made one determined, if | 
possible, to find a way out of the situation. I asked him as a special | 
favor to meet with our representatives from New York, and he said | 
while it was not customary for him to do so, as he was tied up with a 
great many important affairs, as you will realize he must be, handling 
the entire railroad system of the United States, he consented to do so 
upon my explaining to him that I believed our boys in New York could 
be relied on and were he to go over the situation with them it might 
have a tendency toward straightening out the misunderstandings ex- 
isting. And- it did. The following day I had several of the express 
employes from New York come to Washington and, in company with 
Vice-President Cashal, Organizer Gillespie and myself, they laid. the 
matter before him. He explained his position and the position of the ' 
government, and they returned to New York and advised the drivers - 
and chauffeurs to go back to work, explaining the fact that their case 
would be taken up by the government in due time and that many of the 
grievances existing would undoubtedly be eliminated. If we had more 
men of his kind in Washington many of the bitter misunderstandings 
that exist might be avoided. 





“Wy HE Executive. Council of the American Federation of Labor is 
{ calling a meeting of the representatives of all International and 
National organizations, also the Railroad Brotherhoods and Farm- 
ers’ organizations, to meet in Washington December 11th, for the pur- 
pose of considering the seriousness surrounding the Labor movement, 
due to dangerous legislation aimed against Labor now pending in Con- 
gress. It is called for the purpose of discussing Labor's position in | 
the future, especially toward mapping out a political program, so that | 
the members of Congress and the Senate may understand that Labor 
is watching their actions and intends to repay its enemies to the fullest 
extent. It is expected that this will be one of the most important labor w 
conferences ever held. On two former occasions the American Fed- 
'ération of Labor called conferences of a similar nature. One of the 
conferences: was when Labor drafted its bill of rights prior to the 
nomination of Mr. Taft for President in 1908. "The:second gathering 
of International labor officials in Washington was when Labor drafted 
its declaration to support our government in case our government should 
Become involved in the dreadful war, which has since passed over, and 
this declaration is one of the most memorable documents connected 
with the war. Labor made good its declaration. That gathering was 
held a few days prior to our-country entering the war and every clause 
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of that declaration was faithfully adhered to and carried out by the 
trade unions of our country. It seems that the splendid work done by 
Labor during the war has been forgotten by the men on Capitol Hill. 
I was informed, while in Washington, that the most reactionary Con- 
gress that we have had to contend with for the past forty years is now 
seated on Capitol Hill. It seems to be just the style to take a kick at 
Labor, but Labor is watching and will act, and when this gathering of 
International officers, which will open on December 11th, makes a state- 
ment it will cause some of the enemies of Labor to think seriously as 
to whether or not they have been acting justly with Labor. All declara- 
tions that Labor has made have not been made in. vain and are made 
with the intention of putting ας declaration into practice. 





al | JUST returned to headquarters after spending nearly three weeks 
Ns I attending the President's Industrial Conference, called in Washing- 
| l ton, at which were present representatives of Labor; representatives 
| of Capital and representatives of the Public. 

AH In the first place the composition of representatives at the confer- 
ence was unfair to Labor, as most of the representatives on the public 
group were capitalists, such as John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Mr. Gary 
of the steel trust, and several others,.so you can understand very quick- 
ly that Labor was at a disadvantage from the first. Personally, I be- 
lieved the conference would amount to nothing in view of the fact that 
Labor could be outvoted, but Labor could not very well refuse to be : 

| represented in view of the fact that the President of the United States 
ἂν ME had called the conference. The eonference received its first setback 

Ἐν when it was learned that President Wilson, owing to his illness, could 
not attend. The conference was opened and called to order by Secre- 
tary Wilson, who urgently appealed to all present, in the name of the 

"| country, to reach some understanding whereby the existing industrial 

«| conditions might be avoided in the füture. 

The cónference then appointed a committee on organization, of 
which the writer was a member, and said eommittee proceeded to a 
committee room in the beautiful Pan-American building for the pur- 
pose of trying to select some one who woüld be satisfactory to all those 
present, to act as chairman. ‘There were nine members on the com- 
mittee, three representing Labor, three représenting the publie and 


3 three representing the employers. Having had' some experience in mat- 
f ters of this kind, I thought it would perhaps be more safe for us to 
d select some one: whom we believed woüld.at least give us a square deal. 
| | Immediately after organizing the committee, knowing that a labor man 


* could not be elected chairman; knowing that we were very liable to have 
i the employers thrust some one on us, and that they had sufficient votes 
e to elect a chairman, I placed:in nomination the name of Secretary Lane 
of the Department of the Interior, à man whom we knew nothing against 
in so far as his opinion on labor was concerned, and who on many occa- 
sions spoke favorably for labor, and to my great surprise Mr. Lane was 
unanimously elected to act as chairman of the conference. Of course, 
the employers could not ‘gracefully refuse to support a member of the 
Cabinet, who is looked upon by the entire nation às an honest, fair-dealing 
man, but I have an idea they were somewhat taken off their feet, because 

I believe that had they the least thought that Secretary Lane would act A 
as chairman they would have been pleased to be responsible for his nomi- 
nation. I was chosen one of à.committee of two to notify Mr. Lane and 
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ask him if he would act. He very graciously accepted and said he was 
more than pleased to have such an honor conferred upon him, and the 
next day he came before the conference and made one of the most en- 
lightening and eloquent addresses delivered to the congress. 


It was then decided to appoint a committee on rules of order and of 
procedure, etc. The next day the committee reported and decided that 
no action of the conference could be binding on any of the parties, if any 
one of the three groups objected or voted against said proposition. This 
rule was adopted by the conference, and it protected labor from being a 
party to any resolution which could be carried by the majority, because, 
as stated above, you can understand that the majority of the other two 
groups were against us. Were it not for the fact that I felt it my duty 
to attend the conference, as head of our International Union, and that I 
eould not very well refuse the invitation of the President or the request 


of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, I am free | 


to admit I would not have been in attendance, because I feared the con- 
ference would shape itself into a body that would empower itself with the 
right to make certain declarations that would be detrimental to labor; 
that they would adopt resolutions that would not give anything to labor, 
but which would make labor agree to a declaration whereby it would have 
to give up something that labor has already obtained. | 


There were several committees appointed—one a committee on the 
high cost of living, having to do with the remedies, causes, etc., of which 
I was made a member. We had one meeting and accomplished nothing 
constructive, but from listening to the members present representing the 
public and the employers, I am confident that the intention was to place 
the entire blame for the extreme high cost of living on the shoulders of 
labor; to ask labor to produce more by working longer hours; to ask that 
labor would cease for a certain period making any further demands for 
increases in wages or shortening of hours. It was the intention to shoul- 
der on labor the responsibility for the high cost of living, but a report 
from the committee never materialized, as the labor group withdrew from 
the conference because their declaration, which was the right of labor to 
organize without discrimination and to be represented by representa- 
tives of their own choosing, was denied them. Seated on my left, with 
only a narrow aisle dividing us, were Mr. Gary and Mr. Rockefeller. The 
labor group was seated on the left-hand side of the hall, the group repre- 
senting the employers on the right-hand side and the group representing 
the public sitting between capital and labor. Later on in the conference 
a motion was made by Mr. Harry Wheeler of Chicago, representing the 
employers, that, in order to create a better feeling and that we might 
understand each other better, capital and labor be seated together, 
so labor was given the place occupied by the public group in the middle, 
but that did not help to bridge over the chasm that existed between capi- 
tal and labor. | 

You have read the findings of the conference and how it decided to 
disband after nearly three weeks of conference. Labor made three sepa- 
rate attempts to have its declaration of the right to organize adopted by 
the conference, but on each occasion the conference refused to adopt or 
declare for this principle. | 

When I accepted the invitation to be a member of this conference I 
was under the belief that the question of the steel strike was one of the 
issues to be solved, if possible, by the conference. I may be mistaken, 
but I am of the opinion that the President of the United States had the 
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steel strike in mind, and as soon as the labor group got working we intro- 
duced a resolution, which was adopted unanimously by our group, that a 
committee of six be appointed, two from each group, to endeavor to bring 
about a settlement of this great controversy, in which four hundred thou- 
sand men were involved directly and hundreds of thousands of other men 
and women involved indirectly. The committee was appointed, two 
chosen from the employers’ group, two from the public group and two 
from the labor group. The resolution said that pending an adjustment 
all men would return to work. There was not one syllable in the resolu- 
tion that said that the union would be recognized, or that the leadership 
of the strike would be dealt with, the objection interposed so vigorously 
by Mr. Gary, we put it up to the committee of six to decide whether or not 
they should recommend to the conference the adoption of the resolution, 
which would immediately stop the great controversy which is raging 
throughout the country. Mr. Gary, who sat beside me, opposed very 
strongly any reference to the steel strike, and he was supported by his 
colleagues. The employers also opposed the recommendation. Mr. 
Chadbourne, spokesman for the public group, and who is himself a large 
stockholder in the steel industry, believed that the question should be 
taken up by the conference and some conclusion arrived at. The call 
from the President stated that it was desired that some understanding be 
reached in order to find some basis of settlement of the misunderstand- 
ings existing between capital and labor and to prevent future industrial 
disturbances. I felt that when a fire was raging throughout the indus- 
trial world that we should first endeavor to extinguish the fire, and legis- 
late for the prevention of future conflagrations. I felt that it was the 
duty of the conference to take into consideration the steel strike and to 
endeavor to bring it to an end. I am one of those, as you read in last 
month's Journal, who believed that the steel strike should have been post- 
poned until after the President's conference—not because I believed that 
the strikers were not justified in their demands; not because I believed 
they were not entitled to the right to organize, and that they were work- 
ing under indescribable conditions, but I believed that the conference 
might reach some conclusion that might be helpful in preventing the 
strike. Now I am satisfied that it was not the intention of the employers' 
or publie groups to grant the men the right to organize into trade unions. 
Some of the labor group believed that if the conference refused to adopt 


_ or vote upon the resolution of the committee of six that the labor group 


should withdraw from the conference, but after considerable discussion 
we decided we would ask for postponement on the steel strike resolution 
until we obtained action on the declaration of labor pertaining to the 
right of men to organize into trade unions, and that if both resolutions 


` were voted down that we would withdraw from the conference, feeling 


that labor could accomplish nothing by its further attendance. The en- 
tire subject was referred to the committee, who argued, wrangled, substi- 
tuted and amended, ete., etc., but afterwards they finally reached a vote 
on a substitute, which was brought in by the publie group, eontaining à 
rider which I was not very well satisfied with, where it gave men the 
right to organize into labor groups, to bargain collectively, to be repre- 
sented by persons of their own choosing, etc., but it also gave men the 
right to bargain individually with their employers. It was dangerous, 
but for the sake of getting the main principles of organizing established, 
a majority of the labor group agreed to go along with it. Understand, 
this came from the public group. It is important that you remember 
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this. The discussion went on by the committee, but when the proposi- 
tion was brought to a vote no agreement could be reached, and it was re- 
ferred back to the committee. In the meantime Mr. Gary was hurriedly 
called to New York. The public group then asked for an explanation, 
which was given them by the labor group, and then the public group 
turned tail on their own proposition, and when the matter was brought to 
a vote on the floor of the conference, the public group voted against the 
proposition which they themselves introduced. There was no other al- 
ternative for labor except to go into conference and decide future action, 
and this was done, and while discussing the situation we were appealed to 
by Secretary Wilson and Secretary Lane not to break off the conference, 
but to continue, Secretary Lane stating that he had a letter from the 
President, which appealed strongly to all members of the different groups 
to remain in session and endeavor to.take up other matters. The labor 
. group heard the letter written by the President on his sick bed and with- 
drew again to discuss the President’s appeal, and we decided to make one 
more try for recognition of the right to organize. This we did, going 
back into the conference. We made another request for the right of men 
to organize without discrimination and the right to be represented by 
representatives of their own choosing. We decided, in conference, that 
if this final appeal for the right to organize was voted down, that it would 
be impossible for us to remain longer in the conference. When we 
brought up the question in the conference considerable discussion took 
place, and this time the public group supported the labor group. There 
were two groups in favor of it, but it was defeated by the group repre- 
senting capital by one vote.: In other words, capital had only a majority 
of one. The steel resolution was then brought in by the appointed com- 
mittee and it was also voted down. Mr. Gompers, under instructions 
from the labor group, then declared that labor could no longer remain in 
attendance at the conference, as it was denied the right of representing 
the organized workers of the country by the actions of the congress. 


Summing up the whole situation, let me say to you that, personally, 
I believe labor had a narrow escape from being present and listening to 
the other two groups declaring for that which was detrimental to labor’s 
interest. There is no hope of getting anything from the employers of 
the nation except by fighting for it, as they have no desire to understand 
or change conditions. There is no important change in the minds of the 
employers of this country over what there was twenty years ago, and a 
change will never take place until such time as labor organizes in every 
industry. All the splendid work of labor during the war has been forgot- 


ten. The men in our country who control millions of dollars are as un- | 


changeable as the rocks of Gibraltar. "Talk about progress of the nation! 
In this particular class there is no progress. Do not misunderstand me. 
There are fair employers—honest employers—who are striving to do the 
right thing, but they are held back, in many instances, by the great cap- 
tains of industry, who, in some way, seem to control the feelings of those 
individuals who are inclined to be fair. 


The conference has done us a great deal of good. Labor is better 
understood than it was before. John D. Rockefeller, who continuously 
mixed with the labor group, made a declaration on the floor of the con- 
gress which, to my mind, was one of the greatest declarations for labor 
that has ever been delivered by à eapitalist. Mr. Endicott of Massachu- 
setts, one of the largest shoe manufacturers in the world, although he 
has never had a union shop in his industry, spoke strong and forcibly.in 
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favor of labor. Dr. Eliot, the man I have referred to in the columns of 
our Journal as being the worst bigot against labor in this country, be- 
came converted to labor’s cause in this conference. One of the greatest 
friends of labor in the conference was Mr. McNabb, a prominent lawyer of 
San Francisco. I understand that he is a brother of the McNabb who 
owns a large teaming company in San Francisco, and who has always em- 
ployed our members. And so it is; a great.many of the employers and 
public representatives who had never before met the men of labor were 
favorably impressed with labor’s representatives and in their new knowl- 


edge of affairs made many declarations favorable to labor. 


It was unfortunate that the conference did not accomplish anything 
material. Undoubtedly the press of the nation, which was thoroughly 
against us, helped to keep the breach wider than it would have been had 
conditions been reported as they actually existed. Of course, the press 
of the nation is controlled by the capitalists, and we could not and did not 
get a square deal. 


With the entire affair over it will perhaps never be forgotten by 
those who participated in the conference. Throughout the conference 
labor held a dignified position, refusing to be drawn into personalities and 
standing continually for the principles upon which trade unionism is 
founded, and by which it has been successful in making for better homes, 
better men and women, better children in our American republic. 


There is a possibility that the conference may be recalled by. the 
President when he regains his health, but unless it is composed of fair- 
minded men, who have opened their eyes to the new change in civiliza- 
tion, they will disband as this congress has disbanded. Although I had 
to absent myself from headquarters and could not give personal atten- 
tion to my work as your President, I feel fully repaid for the time spent 
in the conference and for being a member of the labor group, because of 
the great work which was done by preventing adverse declarations to- 
wards labor being enacted or considered by the conference. 


As stated by Secretary Lane, it was one of the most important con- 
ferences ever held in this country and was perhaps second only to the 
peace conference held in Paris dealing with the Treaty of the League of 
Nations. Great importance was given the conference by the press of the 
nation. There were perhaps one hundred and fifty newspaper reporters 
present. . There were individuals from every walk of life in the strangers’ 
part of the hall, and all were interested in what might result. Certain 
great men and women were of the opinion that the entire labor and capi- 
tal problem woüld be solved, but those of us who know the story from the 
inside knew that nothing material could result; that the great problem 
of ages cannot be solved in a day or a week; that it will take years of edu- 
eation to bring about the proper understanding on the side of capital as 
to the justice of the position and claims of labor. 


Life is not so short but that A cheerful temper is a godly 
there is always time enough for heritage. It will make life delight- 
courtesy.— Emerson. ful, wit good natured, home at- 
One way to improve your mem- tractive. . It lightens burdens, con- 


ory is to do something you would verts ignorance into simplicity.and 
like to forget.— Ex. makes deformity itself agreeable. 
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Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Local 668 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers of Paducah, a lo- 
cal recently organized, is increasing 
rapidly in membership. Organized 
August 25 with 19 charter mem- 
bers, although just 40 days old 
we have a membership of over one 
hundred, with a prospect of many 
more. There have been some hard 
knocks against the local, but every 
knock is a boost. They overcome 
them and go right on with the good 
work. We have. assessed each 
member an extra 10 cents a month 
for the building of a Labor Hall for 
the working class of people. Our 
delegates have taken it up with the 
central labor body, with the prom- 
ise of good results, and I hope that 
in the near future we will have a 
Labor Temple that Paducah will be 
proud to own. 

Fraternally yours, 
J. E. HAYS, 
Secretary-Treasurer No. 668. 


CLINTON, IOWA 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Having 
just received my Magazine and 
reading it through carefully, I see 
on the inside of cover a few lines, 
where it reads that the Interna- 
tional would like to hear from the 
different locals, how they are get- 
ting along. Well, I will endeavor 
to write you a few lines in regard 
to Local 406. As you know, we 
are organized just one year, and in 
that time we have had our ups and 
downs, but are still on top and get- 
ting along fine. The trustees 
have just audited the books and 


you will have their report in a few 
days. I will not go into details 
about it. We have just lost one 
member through death so far and 
that was a week ago. George Lisk, 
Jr. was the brother's name. He 
leaves a widow and three small 
children. The local donated $50 
out of their treasury and the boys 
took up a collection of $31 in the 
meeting for the family. We have 
agreements signed with all the em- 
ployers. We know we are not get- 
ting enough wages, but we are not 
going to break our agreement. The 
different employers have given the 
men an increase of $2 per week. 
The local has had a little trouble in 
electing officers who always fail to 
attend meetings. Some meetings 
our recording secretary and secre- 
tary-treasurer fail to come, and if 
it wasn't for the grand old man of 
organized labor, Mr. George C. 
Campbell, we would be in many a 
pinch. 

Our local has had a good turnout 
at the last three or four meetings, 
as each member must attend one 
meeting a month or be fined 50 
cents. The first of the year we 
are going to start making up a 
new agreement so as to have every- 
thing in shape the first of April, 
when our other one runs out. 

I see another item about mem- 
bers not attending meetings, and 
where it says it breaks up the cour- 
age of the officers when there is 
nothing but empty seats. I have 
gone through it and you are right 
in that. 

On page 13 is an item which con- 
cerns Local 406 in regard to the 
express drivers joining the Broth- 
erhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks. Our local had most of the 
drivers and the men at the depot, 
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but they were back in their dues. 
Some time ago an organizer of that 
organization came to Clinton and 
signed them up into their local. We 
made an awful hard fight to retain 
them with us but could not pound 
it into their heads that they came 
under our jurisdiction. I am al- 
ways looking up something to keep 
this local going and help everybody 


. line up. Here is one I cut out and 


read to the boys last night. Here 
is another one and which ought to 
be published in our Magazine: 


—Ten Ways to Kill a Union— 
1. Don't come to meetings. 
2. If you do, come late. 


3. If the weather doesn't suit 
you, do not think of coming. 


4. When you attend meetings, 
find fault with the officers and 
members. 


5. Never accept an office, as it 
is easier to criticise than do things 
yourself. 


6. If asked by the chairman to 
give your opinion regarding some 
important matters tel him you 
have.nothing to offer on the sub- 
ject. After the meeting tell every- 
body how it ought to have been 
done. 

7. . Do nothing more than is ab- 
solutely necessary, but when other 
members roll up their sleeves and 
willingly and unselfishly use their 
ability to help matters, howl that 
the union is run by a clique. 


8. Hold back your dues as long 


as possible, or don't pay at all. 


9. Do not bother about getting 
new members—let George or Bill 
do it. 


10. When the union “busts up," 
tell everyone you knew all along it 
would. 


Hoping this letter will be of in- 
terest to you. 
Yours fraternally, 
FERD WRIEDT, 
President Local 406. 


BUTTE, MONT. 


Some time ago I received à com- 
munication from Mr. Green of 
Butte, Mont. Mr. Green is secre- 
tary of the Silver Bow Trades and 
Labor Council of that city, and in 
his letter he made a slight com- 
plaint against our local union. I 
sent a copy of his letter to our local 
union in Butte, and I am publish- 
ing the answer received from that 
local for the information of our 
membership so that they may un- 
derstand the situation in Montana 
and the real trade unionism with 
which our union is possessed. I 


might add here that a better or 


more thorough explanation I never 
before received from anyone. A 
more sincere or more honest reply 
could not be obtained from any or- 
ganization of labor in any part of 
the world. It is a pleasure to know 
that we have men in our union who 
are capable of making such an ex- 
planation, which is open, straight- 
forward and above board: 


Butte, Mont., October 2, 1919. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, General President, 
222 E. Michigan St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—We have 
before us your letter of September : 
17th enclosing copy of correspond- 
ence between Secretary John Green 
of the Silver Bow Trades and La- 
bor Council and yourself relative 
to the strike of the metal trades in 
this district and the attitude of 
this union toward the strike, also 
requesting information as to the 
status of the case. 

In order that you might have.a 
full and complete understanding of 
the various phases of the labor 
movement in this community for 
the last several years, which have 
a certain bearing on this case, we 
would have to relate a great deal of 
history, but inasmuch as you are 
more or less familiar with the 
troubles of the miners here, the 
various attempts to organize them 
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and the various jurisdictional con- 
troversies between the I. U. of M.M. 
and S. W. and the several other 
crafts employed around the mines. 
and smelters, we will not burden 
this discussion with any of it other 
than to say that there has for sev- 
eral years been intense feeling be- 
tween the above-mentioned inter- 
national and the several metal 
trades unions, even extending at 
times to the point of inducing many 
of the latter to consistently oppose 
any attempt to reorganize the min- 
ers in this district under the proper 
head. | 

This opposition was ostensibly 
because of the fear that the Min- 
ers’ International would exert its 
jurisdiction over the other crafts 
employed in the mines and smelt- 
ers, but whatever the cause, it has 
not served to consolidate the work 
of the labor movement here,-a con- 
dition that we believe to be abso- 
lutely necessary in order to suc- 
cessfully combat the operators in 
the mining industry of this State. 

Of these latter there are several 
companies in this community, the 
largest. of which is the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. These 
companies are apparently at all 
times willing to enter into negotia- 
tions with labor unions on the mat- 
ter of wages and conditions, but the 
smaller companies have seldom, if 
ever, entered into any agreement, 
or made any concessions until the 
A. C. M..Co. has concluded its 
agreements, then the former finally 
fall in line. This condition, as you 
may see, practically puts all im- 
portant labor negotiations up to the 
A. C. M. Co. to decide, and it is 
with that company that the hitch 
has come in the metal trades nego- 
tiations. Through the  latter's 
state eouncil the case extends to 
Anaconda and Great Falls. Nego- 
tiations opened prior to July 1st 
- with a view of renewing contracts 
expiring June 30th have so far re- 
sulted in written agreements be- 


tween the Butte Carpenters' Union, 
the Iron Workers and the Engi- 
neers of Butte and the Mill and 
Smeltermen’s Union of Anaconda 
and Great Falls. The latter three 
are chartered by the I. U. of M. M. 
and S. W. This union has simply 
verbal agreements, but the general 
eonditions provided in the written 
agreements are to be observed. 


The metal trades, however, al- 
though they have held several con- 
ferences with the mining compa- 
nies, have failed to secure the de- 
sired results and as a consequence 
they called a strike of their mem- 
bers employed by the various min- 
ing companies in the three cities, 
which has been in effect since Au- 
gust 12th and declared their em- 
ployers unfair. About a week 
after that action the Butte Metal 
Trades Council sent a communica- 
tion to the Silver Bow Trades and 
Labor Council notifying the latter 
of its action and requesting con- 
currence. The request was grant- 
ed without any attempt on the part 
of the Silver Bow Council to adjust 
the difficulty. Following that ac- 
tion, in fact at its next meeting 
one week later, the Silver Bow 
Council appointed a committee to 
visit the A: C. M. Co. in an attempt 
to bring about another conference 
between it and the Metal Trades 
Council. This attempt, however, 
failed to bring about any further 
results, and so the case rests to 
date. Also the Metal Trades Coun- 
eil asked Silver Bow Council to re- 
quest that the other erafts still at 
work should refuse to handle any 
material prepared by the scabs tak- 
ing the places of the men on strike, 
but up to date none of those crafts 
have taken any action to that effect. 
This union's action on the request 
was.to the effect that it would do 
nothing until there was a tendency 
toward concerted action by the 
Engineers, Carpenters, Iron Work- 
ers, etc. We believe that alone we 
would not be able to materially as- 
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sist the metal trades, and conse- 
quently our men are still on the 
job. 

We note that Secretary Green 
ealled attention to two of our men 


‘who are “scabbing outright." One 


of these, W. C. Sixt, joined this 
union May Ist and lost his job 
about two weeks later. He is not 
a teamster by birth, and that job 
was his first attempt at the work 
and in all probability will be his 
last in this vicinity. It is reported 
that he is sharpening steel at one 
of the mines, but our business 
agent has not been able to get in 
there to find out. In the other case 
it is reported that one member who 
is driving a truck at another mine 
repaired some part of his truck in 
the machine shop at the mine. How- 
ever, we have not been able to 
definitely fix the charge, although 
we hope to be able to do so shortly. 

Outside of those cases our men 
are simply doing the work they 
have always done, and while it is 
repugnant to our members to han- 
dle unfair material, we feel that we 
will have to continue as in the past 
and refuse to take our men off of 
unfair jobs, at least, until the diff- 
culties oceasioning the unfairness 
have been properly handled 
through the Central Labor Council. 

We are pleased to note that Sec- 
retary Green in his letter refers to 
A. F. of L. law. Pleased because 
we dare to hope that the Silver Bow 
Trades and Labor Council may de- 
eide in the future to observe and 
follow the provisions of the A. F. 
of L. laws, and if we may venture 
an opinion we would say that we 
believe if the Silver Bow Trades 
and Labor Council would at all 
times observe the A. F. of L. laws 
it would avoid many of the trou- 
bles by.which it and its affiliated 
unions are so often beset. 

To call your attention to the par- 
tieular infraction pertinent to this 
case, although there have been sev- 
eral in the past that we believe may 


have a measure of bearing on it, 
we would refer you to Section 7, 
Article 11, of the constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
which in effect provides that no 
employer shall be declared unfair 
to organized labor until the central 
body has made its best endeavors 
to effect an amicable settlement. 
We are enclosing a copy of the con- 
stitution of the Silver Bow Trades 


-and Labor Council and would refer 


you to Sections 4, 5 and 6 of Arti- 
cle 2 of that book. 7 You will note 
that Section 4 provides that when 
a subordinate council declares an 
employer unfair the Silver Bow 
Council shall, when requested, un- 
der seal, take similar action. Also 
please note that Section 5 provides 
in the last sentence, with reference 
to the Butte Building Trades Coun- 
eil, that upon failure of the council 
to adjust a difficulty, the same shall 
be, referred to the Silver Bow 
Council. Now it might appear 
that those two sections are perfect- 
ly proper, but as a matter of fact 
they have been interpreted for 
years to mean that the Building 
Trades Council may declare any 
employer unfair and the Silver Bow 
Council will endorse the action 
without making any effort what- 
ever to adjust the trouble. Fur- 
ther on this line, when the Butte 
Metal Trades Council was organ- 
ized it. applied to the Silver Bow 
Council and was granted the same 
privilege as enjoyed by the Build- 
ing Trades Council. Thus you may 
see that such action has resulted 
in rendering the Silver Bow Trades 
and Labor Council practically use- 
less and its deliberations little 
more than a joke. 


Now this union has never con- 
ceded the right of subordinate 
councils to those privileges because 
of the fact that the troubles of 
nearly every other union directly 
affect the members of this union, 
and if we recognized every declara- . 
tion of unfairness against an em- 
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ployer without having anything to 
say about it we would have very 
little else to do but pull our men off 
unfair jobs and endeavor to get 
them back on again. We say “en- 
deavor" because in the few in- 
stances in which we have tried to 
assist the Building Trades Council 
by taking our men off jobs we were 
not consulted in the final settle- 
ment and our men are still holding 
the sack. It might appear from 
Secretary Green’s letter that we 
are hiding behind our agreement 
with the mining companies in order 
to keep our men on the jobs, but 
such is not the fact. Our report to 
the Silver Bow Council, made ver- 
bally by one of our delegates, was 
to the effect that we would take no 
action until the other crafts at the 
mines were ready to make some 
move. We believe that our agree- 
ment provides for full recognition 
of the union and we maintain we 
have the right to take our men 
from unfair jobs without jeop- 
ardizing their rights. We, as a 
union, are rather prone to observe 
our own laws and we believe that 
you can attest that we are fairly 
observant of our International 
laws, and consequently we may be 
too zealous in our observance of A. 
F. of L. laws, but we venture to 
say that when the other unions of 
this community are ready to 
observe the A. F. of L. laws in the 
Silver Bow Trades and Labor 
Council, this union will join hands 
with them and go just as far and 
stick just as long as the others. 
And while we are in a prognosti- 
cating mood might we venture an- 
other guess to the effect that un- 
less the labor unions of this city 
can forget their petty personal 
grievances and jealousies and stop 
their quarreling amongst them- 
selves, their assistance of dual 
movements by moral and financial 
support, their recognition of such 
by the election of delegates to O. 
B. U. and other such conventions, 


. tionable" 


and ean get their heads out of the 
clouds and their feet back on earth 
and by united effort succeed in re- 
organizing the miners of this camp, 
none of us is ever going to get 
what is coming to us from the min- 
ing companies of this district. 


Now, Brother Tobin, we have 
not tried by a mass of words to 
make excuses for our attitude; 
we have nothing for which 
to make excuses, but we believe 
you are entitled to know the vari- 
ous angles of the local situation in 
order to draw the correct conclu- 
sions. 


We would request that in case of 
further correspondence with the 
Silver Bow Trades and Labor 
Council on this case, you forward a 
complete copy of this letter with 
yours, so that there may be no mis- 
understanding in this community 
as to our attitude in the labor 
movement. 

Trusting you may be able to 
gather from this letter just what 
our stand is, we are, 


Fraternally yours, 
Butte Teamsters Union No. 2, 


PETER McDERMOTT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
The value of life is to improve 
one's condition. 


Don't forget that organization 
inereases wages and shortens the 
working day, making work 
steadier. 


Don't condemn the labor move- 
ment because you know of ‘“‘objec- 
features. Every man 
and every human institution has 
some imperfections. 


The man who makes a great suc- 
cess is the one who does the task a 
little better than the other fellows 
and who shows a little keener in- 
sight into men and things.—G. M. 
Reynolds. 
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The New York express drivers who were on strike were advised. 
that the government could not and would not deal with them while they 


were out on strike, and that the men must await the report of the wage 


board, in whose hands the case of the drivers is at present, and which 
report will be out about November 4th. The railroad wage board did - 
not deal directly with the New York express drivers’ case, as it has to | 
take into consideration the express drivers and chauffeurs in all the 
cities in the United States, therefore the cause of the delay. The Inter-, | 
national Union. did not sanction the express drivers' strike, and as near 
as we can learn the strike was opposed by the officers on. the ground 


that it was not advisable to strike against the government without. hav- E 


ing first endeavored in η way ae to reach an understanding. 


"The baud Dagens of New York, about bya thousand in es 


| are on strike. They are making à gallant fight. -Less than five hun- à 


dred were in the union when the strike took place. 


i t 3 vail, i 


The Philadelphia. Truck Drivers are on πάς enm the approval of 


| the International Union. We sanctioned the strike at this time because 


the wages of the truck drivers in Philadelphia are far below the wages 
paid men doing the same class of work in other cities. 


“Local No. 807 of New York, the big truck drivers’ union, having 
about five thousand members, are in negotiation with their employers. 
This local union, if necessary, will receive the endorsement of the In- 


ternational Union to strike because their actions in the past have been | 


conservative and their officers are men experienced in handling wage. 
scales, and the International has absolute confidenee in the business- 
like methods of the employers and we know the men are not looking 
for a.strike. We also know that the men will listen to reason on the 


" part of their employers and that there will not be a strike unless it can- 
not be avoided by. the local union. | 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION p 


A Seemee e E 
" ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





| | Β Button, Cuff ! Duttor and Wane Fob | 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE dw" 


' 4 P 
Ν, βλ] 


_ THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: . 


Buttons . . . . . $ 23apiece — 
Cuff Buttonsc ος 4: ED DOE. ΠΠ; 
Watch Charms . . 150 apiece | 


^ All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to - 


..— THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 East Michigan Street | ped uo Indianapolis, Indiana 
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